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By using copy and layouts 
as consistently dainty as 
his product, Ed. Jansen has 
made his advertising felt 
to good purpose through 
the high-class publica- 
tions. 














The name Jansenware today stands for 
the most exclusive things in nursery furnish- 
ings and represents all that is most desirable 
in the essentials as well as the luxuries of the 
boudoirs of babydom. Jansen publicity 
proves the possibilities of connecting a high- 
class product -with the buying public at 
small expense. . 


We have had the privilege of handling this 
account from the beginning. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston : CHICAGO 
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To the Men with EYES THAT SEE 


When prices began to 
jump after the war broke 
out, the manufacturer 
was the first to benefit. 


He had his raw mate- 
rials bought or contracted 
for at  before-the-war 
prices; his labor costs 


were on a before-the-war 
basis. 
very advance in price 
ae ee 
was “Extra dividends or 
surplus.” 
* 


* * 


But demand = in- 
creased, raw materials 
and labor costs began to 
rise. 

The big profits began 
to. be transferred from 
“manufacturer” to “pri- 
mary producer.” 

* * * 


as 


We mention these facts 
for the benefit of the man 
who has “Eyes that see.” 

The farmer is one of 
the primary producers of 
the necessities—not of 
death, but of life. 


Since the farmers of 
Europe have largely cut 
down their production, 
the American farmer 
must supply the deficit 
created. And, of course, 
decreased supply by nat- 
ural laws means increased 
price. You have observed 
that the food riots are 
confined to the big cities. 


All Standard Farm Papers 


Since this is addressed 
to men who see, we will 
say no more except that 
Standard Farm Papers 
offer either national or 
local circulation. 


La fl 
STANDARD 
ARE 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 18438 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
_ _, Established_1886, 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 

Chicago 


are members of A. B. C. 
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Registered U. 8. 


B. Patent Office 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
|! NTERED aS SECOND-CLasSs MATTER AT THE New York, N. Y., Post Orrice, J uNE 29, 1893 


Vor; ACTIX 


New York, Aprit 12, 1917 


No. 2 


Stretching the Seasonal Seller Into 
a Year-Round Appeal 


Based on an Authorized Interview by H. A. Beers, Jr., with 


Alfred C. Gilbert 


President, the A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, Conn. 


D URING the Olympic games in 
London in 1908, an Ameri- 
can medical student, with the aid 
of a pole, vaulted the bar for a 
world’s championship. Previous 


to that he had twice smashed the 
world’s record for this event. At 
present he is amateur wrestling 
champion of his weight in this 
country. Last year this same ath- 
lete, a graduated M. D., sold 


around $1,400,000 worth of toys 
and by-products into the market- 
ing of which he injected $140,000 
in advertising. 

An all-round athlete, A. C. Gil- 
bert gained his athletic record by 
specializing along one line of 
sport, making it a subject of con- 
stant study and training to better 
himself in that direction. Taking 
up the manufacture of toys in 
preference to practicing medicine, 
he has concentrated on toys that 
bring into play considerable 
thought, study and practical imag- 
ination by the youthful consumers. 
lhis has necessitated the develop- 
ment of some extremely interest- 
ing and unusual merchandising 
and advertising plans. To-day he 
is reputed to be the largest toy 
manufacturer in the country, if 
not in the world. Undoubtedly 
he is the greatest toy advertiser in 
ihe world, batting no eye-lash at 
the thought of double-page 
spreads in colors in the highest- 
priced advertising mediums. He 
started in business less than seven 
vears ago with a capital of $1,200, 
‘aved from money earned while 
working his way through the Yale 


Medical School. To-day he is 
president of the Toy Manufac- 
turers of the U. S. A. 

The Gilbert business, beginning 
with Mysto Magic and accumulat- 
ing on the way Erector and Brik- 
tor model toy building outfits, 
electrical and wireless devices and 
other articles to be mentioned 
later, typifies to the writer an ele- 
ment in selling that seems to be 
exerting an increasingly vital in- 
fluence on business nowadays. 
That is, an appreciation that the 
relationship between maker, re- 
tailer and consumer does not stop 
short with each actual transaction, 
but that it includes an element of 
mutual interest long after the 
transference of ownership takes 
place. Some call it service. It is 
the sort of arrangement that ac- 
tuates the Beaver Companies to 
maintain special departments of 
planning and design; to educate 
the carpenter and builder in the 
best use of their products; to ex- 
tend through the builder and 
dealer to the consumer their ad- 
vice and experience in order to 
bring about mutual satisfaction 
for all concerned, both before and 
after the actual sale of the com- 
modity. It is much the same idea 
that moves Kops Brothers to go 
to considerable pains and expense 
to educate the retailers’ clerks in 
the art of corsetting, to the end 
that customers will be properly fit- 
ted and satisfied. It is primarily a 
selfish idea, but a_ selfishness 
whose vision is not introspective. 
The customer is also primarily 


Table of Contents on page 182 
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and supremely selfish, and it is the 
end of selling to satisfy most of 
all this end of the transaction. 
The A. C. Gilbert Co. is a one- 
man concern. Its president is a 
man scarcely started in his thir- 
ties. He had to work his way 
through college. He had devel- 
oped considerable reputation as a 
sleight-of-hand magician, and as 
word of his skill in this direction 
spread, he was greatly in demand 
at church or home entertainments, 
where he soon came to command 
good fees, as large as $50 or $75 
for an evening’s work. This rep- 
utation was not local. When he 
had time — va- 
cations, etc.—he 
traveled vaude- 
ville circuits all 
over the coun- 
try, and his 


name was 
among the best- 
known of the 
sleight-of - hand 
“professors.” 
He used to give 


classes in the 
art, but, as he 
explains it, 
tound that his 
pupils lacked 
the necessary 
patience ,to 
master the leg- 
erdemain of the 
trade. So he 
used to invent 
simple devices 
and mechanical 
tricks which 
they could per- 
form easily 
with compara- 
tively little 
practice. These filled the bill and 
gave the amateur parlor enter- 
tainer a rounded programme for 
an evening hour or so. 

When he was graduated, Gilbert 
faced the option of becoming a 
doctor, for which he had studied, 
or else he could continue his ca- 
reer as a magician, which he had 
found lucrative and in which he 
had gained a wide reputation. 

He had seen enough in his ca- 
pacity as a teacher of parlor 
magic to appreciate that there 
might be a market among the le- 


ALFRED C. 
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gion of amateur entertainer : 
youthful and otherwise, in this 
country for such simple tricks «s 
he had devised. From his ear: 

ings he had banked about $1,200, 
With this capital as a starter h 
made an arrangement with a man 
who had a small factory in Wes: 
ville, a suburb of New Haven, t) 
make his trick outfits; while le 
did the traveling among the de- 
partment, hardware and _ toy 
stores. He did not start out al 

solutely cold. His name as a m: 

gician usually gave him an entree, 
and in his travels he had met 
many of the toy buyers. Th 

made it possible 
for him to sc- 
cure  demon- 
stration  privi- 
leges, and the 
announced fact 
that Gilbert 
was to give an 
exhibition of 
parlor magic 
proved to be a 
mutually bene- 
ficial arrange- 
ment for a 
store and _ the 
manufacturer 
alike. Between 
Thanksgiving 
and Christmas 
he was kept 
busy giving 
these demon- 
stration per- 
formances. 

In this way 
the Mysto Man- 
ufacturing 
Company was 
started. To-day, 
as a part of his 
whole business, he has a staff of 
trained demonstrators of magic 
alone, giving these performances 
all over the country during the 
holiday season. 


GILBERT 


TAUGHT BOYS TO DO THINGS THE 
“GROWN-UP” WAY 


In selling these toy trick outfits 
Gilbert has recognized and made 
use of a side of boy nature in ; 
way that he has carried out in the 
case of all later additions to hi 
line. It is a size-up that has stood 
him in good stead, and to whicl 
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DIVIDED BY MORE 
THAN A BORDER 


ANADA of the Canadians 
lies just beyond our borders, 
but it is as much a foreign land 
as England. Its customs are Can- 
adian—its methods are Canadian 
—its business life is Canadian. 


Several years ago we discovered 
that we could not give our clients 
who advertise in Canada our 
kind of service without a more 
intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try. So we organized The H. K. 
McCann Company, Limited, and 
learned Canada first hand. The 
experience has been of great value 
to us and to the manufacturers 
we serve. 

It is not necessary that we handle your 
American advertising in order to serve 
you in Canada. We will gladly co- 
operate with your American agent. 


The H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
61 Broadway New York City 
Cleveland San Francisco 
IN CANADA: 
THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY, LIMITED 
56 Church Street, Toronto 
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he attributes a large measure of 
his toys’ success. This is, that the 
growing boy possesses an intense- 
ly practical imagination. In all his 
play he strives to make his games 
an accurate—we won't say imita 
tion—but pattern of the grown-up 
way of doing things. Play seems 
to have been growing more practi 
cal in recent years: to be built on 
a basis that takes into considera- 
tion the eventual development for 
which it prepares the way. The 
Boy Scouts are a great step in ad- 
vance of the Boys Brigade of the 
nineties. 

In all the development of. his 
toys Gilbert has leaned heavily on 


“ERECTOR 


“The Tey Like Structaral Steet 


a 
« < iid 
a Erector Electrical wer 
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A TYPICAL GILBERT ADVERTISEMENT—FILLED WITH TEXT 
AND A LARGE ILLUSTRATION OF ONE OF THE MODELS 


the side of the educational. He 
has not put it to the boys too 
much in that light, however. 
Rather his appeal has been keyed 
on “the fun of doing actual things 
the way real men are doing them” 
—“the play that wins.” 

To go with his tricks, then, he 
offered something more than plain 
instructions on how to perform 
the various devices. He printed a 


a+ 
f = 
» | Ubelievet have solved | §' ERgeTOR runs 
| the bey problem | ? 
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carefully prepared manual with 
instructions on how best to carry 
them off for a consecutive enter- 
tainment. The appeal to the prac- 
tical is best portrayed in these 
quotations, from a recognized ex 
pert, remember, to the novice who 
aspires to become expert himself. 
“When | was a young fellow | 
was very much interested in this 
subject and acquired so much 
skill at it that I frequently gave 
entertainments, and my _ services 
became in demand at a substantial 
fee. I believe that anyone who 
learns how to do these various 
tricks with facility and who gets 
some practice in appearing even 
before a small audi- 
ence will be greatly 
benefited, as you will 
acquire after a bit of 
practice a poise and 
smoothness which 
will stand you in good 
stead. Later on, if 
you should take up 
professional work or 
become active in pub- 
lic life, you may be 
required to address 
audiences. I know it 
was of considerable 
help to me, and since 
those early days I 
have not hesitated to 
speak before a verv 
large assembly, and 
because of that train- 
ing have been able to 
say something to 
them which proved 
interesting and enter- 
taining to them.” 
Here is a good 
practical appeal. This 
is from only the in- 
troduction, however. 
There follow two 
pages of advice to 
young. entertainers 
with hard-pan tips such as 
“don’t be  mysterious”—“every 
trick must bring a laugh”’—“rules 
for ‘patter’”’—etc. Under the cap- 
tion “Never expose a trick,” this 
warning is sounded: “You will, of 
course, always be asked ‘how is it 
done?’ ‘How do you do it?’ etc. 
It sometimes may be hard to _re- 
sist the temptation to tell the se- 
cret, but you will be sorry if you 
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Do you want con- 
centrated circula- 
tion? 

You can get it in 
Brooklyn. | 


97% of the Standard 
Union circulation is 











within the borough 
of Brooklyn. 





Read the “A. B.C.” 
Report and verify 
this and other facts 
about “the home | 
paper of the home 
city.” 
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Six Years Ago Needlecrafpd 
Today It Has More Thag' 


7 . , ~— 7 _— . . Sep 
The first issue of NEEDLECRAFT appeared in September, oh 


1909. Mar 


Its purpose was to give to the small-town woman a magazine on 
containing authoritative editorial matter on the three subjects Ja 
in which she is most interested—fancy work in all its phases, Oc 
home dress-making and millinery, and household helps—at a M 
popular price. 


Political, social, religious and moral subjects, all of which are Ji 
kaleidoscopic in character and which change according to time 
and geography, thus causing wide fluctuations in the circulation J 
of magazines devoted to them, were left to other publications. 


NEEDLECRAFT’S mission was one of PRACTICAL AN 
SERVICE, the need for which will last as long as a longing § YE 
for home life and home building exists in human hearts. ( 
NEE 
flake 


gives 


No better evidence could be submitted to prove that it has ful- 
filled this mission and that it has earned a place among real, 
worth-while publications, than the figures on the following page 
which show the marvelous growth of NEEDLECRAFT'S 
circulation. accef 


. : : ; No 1 
No better evidence could be submitted to prove its value to ad- J jhe 


vertisers of good goods who need consumer-demand and dealer § you | 
influence in America’s Greatest Market—towns under 15,000. § prece 


Needlecraft Phi 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, Western Manager, 1 Madison # N 


Building, isi 
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Bd Only 100,000 Subscribers. 


vaQNVE MILLION. Why? 


nber, 


AZINe 
jects 
1ases, 
-at a 


1 are 
time 
ation 
ions, 


CAL 
ving 


. ful- 


real, 


Pi 
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September 1909, Started 
July 1910 100,000 
March 1911 200,000 
November 1911, 300,000 
January 1912, 400,000 


October 1913, 650,000 
March 1914, 750,000 


June 1915, 850,000 
July 1916, 1,000,000 


yarofisié, 1,315,031 


NEEDLECRAFT is merchandised, the same as shoes, clothes, corn 
flakes, or any other staple article. It clubs with no other publication, 
gives no premiums to subscribers, pays no discounts to subscription 
agencies, conducts no “popularity,” “guessing,” or other contests, has 
no paid canvassers and gets the FULL PRICE for every subscription 
accepted. 


No more substantial circulation is possessed by any magazine pub- 
lished, regardless of class or creed. Write for any special information 
you may need. Rate $4 per line. Forms close 15th of second month 
preceding date of publication. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


hing Company 


’ New York CHAS. DORR, New England Manager, 
6 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ising Manager 
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do tell. A trick is not a trick 
after it is known. The minute 
you tell the secret you have lost 
just that amount of entertaining 
material.” 

(In this latter please observe 
market-protection propaganda. A 
general exposé of the tricks 
would, to some extent, gradually 
weaken the appeal.) 

More than this, however, at the 
end of the book is a complete talk, 
a running fire of “patter,” so nec- 
essary, as Gilbert explains, for the 
young performer to learn by heart, 
and long enough in conjunction 
with his programme for an hour’s 
entertainment. All directions for 
staging and carrying out the act 
are made very explicit, even to the 
fee that should be asked. Com- 
ing from a man with a reputa- 
tion in this line, who had man- 
aged such matters very success- 
fully himself, the extra appeal is 
obvious. 

These outfits sold at anywhere 
from 75 cents to five dollars. Puz- 
zles were also added to the line. 
Gilbert himself, as explained, 
would demonstrate the tricks, but 
as the season was considerably 
cramped, he had to confine his 
personal efforts to the larger 
stores. At the same. time, the 
value of the demonstration as a 
sales factor being established, he 
used to develop, so far as possi- 
ble, one of a store’s salesmen as 
a demonstrator, a practice which 
has proved its value and impor- 
tance in selling the other toys 
added subsequently to his line. 
To-day he employs a professional 
magician to take active personal 
supervision of this branch of the 
business. 


WHEN SALES OPPOR- 
“MYSTO” GREW LESS 


NEW PRODUCT, 
TUNITY FOR 


After a year or two, despite a 


modest success with his magic 
proposition, he foresaw an ap- 
proaching point of saturation so 
far as this one line was concerned. 
In 1911 sales of Mysto Magic to- 
talled $37,272; in 1912, $59,000. At 
the same time, he possessed a val- 
uable and extensive acquaintance 
with the toy field, which offered 
broad latitude for cultivation. In 
1913 he brought out Erector, a 


INK 


construction toy on which he 
holds certain patents—namely, the 
exclusive right to a four-sided toy 
steel girder. The parts are many, 
including flat steel girders from 
which can be fashioned the square 
girder; all shapes and sizes of 
perforated plates, angle pieces, 
pulley wheels, gear wheels, shafts, 
etc. The best idea that can be 
given of the possibilities of the 
toy is that a boy, with the aid of 
a toy motor, made a _ working 
model of one of the Panama 
Canal locks. 

With the launching of this toy 
he started advertising, and with it 
came immediate success. How this 
has spread, his parallel advertis- 
ing and sales records bear witness. 
In 1913 the advertising appropria- 
tion (for the whole line) was 
$12,000, the sales $147,000—sales 
being less than those of competi- 
tors making similar toys. In 1914, 
on an advertising per re of 
$47,000, sales were $354,000. In 
this year the line represented 
more parts; the increased quantity 
allowed a somewhat greater mar- 
gin to dealer and jobber, and 
meant a larger decrease in manu- 
facturing and selling costs. 

“The increased advertising, 
said Mr. Gilbert, “was a small 
factor when compared with the 
great saving in manufacturing and 
selling costs.” 

In 1914 sales were about equal 
to those of all competitors, ac- 
cording to the company’s records, 
the basis for determining which 
will be explained later. In 1915, 
for advertising, an appropriation 
of $124,000 was invested, and sales 
totalled $700,000; more than all 
competitors put together. 

“The advertising expense was 
still a small factor,” said Mr. Gil- 
bert, “as compared to the great 
saving in manufacturing and sell- 
ing cost, due to large quantity 
purchases and manufacture. 

In 1916, with an advertising in- 
vestment of $140,000 (about $16,- 
000 more than the previous ye 
sales were around $1,400,000, o 
double those of 1915. The addi- 
tion of new features to the line, 
however, explains to some extent 
this sales increase. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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THE MAN WHO BUYS 


N more than 10,000 offices in the U. S., representing in capital 
more than $15,000,000,000, the above is typical in this respect— 
while numerous papers, circulars, etc., daily come and go, one 

reference book stands in front of the buyer every day in the year. 
At any moment it gives him the sources of supply for anything he 
wants. It is the first thing he consults—usually the only thing. 
Likewise the foreman, superintendent and all others having to do 
with ordering go to it for information. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter omitted therefrom will 
almost surely miss attention in these 10,000 large concerns at the 
most important moment, 7. e.,—the moment when they are in the 
market. Cost per year only a fraction of the expense in weekly or 
monthly issues. Audit Bureau of Circulations report upon request. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


129-135 Lafayette Street, New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 
Tel., Brighton 1490 Tel., Har., 2366 Tel., Sutter 4604 


LONDON, 24 Railway Approach SHANGHAI, CHINA, 3 Canton Road 
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We hear much 
talk about 
Dominance— 


The only magazine that can exert a dominant in 
fluence in the home is the magazine that is preferre 
in the home. 


No publication that comes in through the back door 
or plays second fiddle to a set of books, or depend 
upon artificially forced sales to get circulation ca 
possibly be regarded seriously as a dominant adver 
tising medium. 


If people do not want a magazine badly enough t 
buy it at the full price, and on its merits, there must 
be a good reason. 


Usually, the reason is because they like some othemf 
magazine better. 


The preferred magazine in the home, therefore 
secures for the advertiser an inside track, as it were 
to the reader’s attention. 


This is the service that Cosmopolitan renders in 
1,175,000 homes. 


When Cosmopolitan’s price went up to 20c its cir- 
culation went up. There is still a wide range of 
magazines at 10 and 15 cents to choose from, but 
people prefer Cosmopolitan at 20c. 


—because they think it is worth more. 
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his statement would have little significance if only 
few» people showed this preference for a 20c maga- 
e. But the public paid $773,000 to news dealers 
br $65,000 copies of the current issue of Cosmopol- 
an (largest news-stand circulation in the world). 
is this testimonial from the public that makes 
osnopolitan a vital factor in the plans of every 
reat national advertiser. , 








=> 
















he manufacturer who hopes to dominate in his 
ne, should give serious consideration to this most 
irect route into 1,175,000 of the best homes in 
America. 









‘herever prominent and prosperous people are 
und in great numbers—in the high-class residen- 
ial suburbs, in the great city hotels, at the big 
ummer and winter resorts—you will always find 
‘osmopolitan the dominant magazine. It is particu- 
arly among people of this class that the preference 
or Cosmopolitan is most emphasized. 




















Cosmopolitan’s many investigations among its 
eaders have clearly brought out these facts. Investi- 
rations by advertisers among their own customers 
ave corroborated them. 











osmopolitan’s 1,175,000 circulation represents the 
lesirable prospects that are the most sought after by 
erchants and manufacturers in every field. It is 
bood business strategy to dominate in the magazine 
bf their first choice. 













--the magazine for which they pay the most. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


for instance 



















WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
Automobile Editor 

Birosoane problems do not solve 
themselves. McCiure’s is the answer— 
in McCiure homes. The Automobile 
Department of McC urr’s is conducted 
by a recognized authority and noted writer 
on automobile subjects. Mr. Kaempffert’s 
monthly articles are timely and of vital 
interest to the owners and prospective 
owners of motor cars and trucks. The Mc- 
Clure Automobile Year Book is another 
point of contact in McC ure homes and 
the 1917-18 book has been widely sold. 
McCuuwvrE readers are invited to write 
to McCrure’s regarding any phase of 
Mr. Kaempftert’s articles. They have 
welcomed the opportunity. Recognition 
comes when the job is well done. Thou- 
sandsof letters each year prove thestrength 
of the Automobile Department in 
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OLIVER DEGELMAN COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


1702 UNION BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, January 23=1917 


Mr. W. Keempffert: 
Dear Sir: 


Your article in licClure's impels 
‘me to venture a question. An acqueintance has 
invented a mé@thod of adding pover and soving 
gasoline by feeding . mixture of o11 and water 
to the cylinders by droppin; it in the marifold 
at the separation above the carbureter. It also 
xeeps the cylinders free from carbon deposit. 
‘re there any reasons why this cannot do what he 
claims it will do? I know a practical test will 
assure me of ‘this, but if it has a fundamental 
feult I would like to know of it. 


Very truly yours, 
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Farmers today are the prosperous 
people. They have more money than 
they ever had before—they are mak- 
ing money on the High Cost of 
Living. 


The High Cost of Living doesn’t 
hurt the farmer—it helps him. 
Every time your pocketbook goes 
flat, because things to eat cost so 
much, the farmer’s pocketbook 
swells up! 


To work with the High Cost of Liv- 
ing, instead of against it, sell your 
goods to country folks with money. 
Advertise to the farm people who 
read The Farm Journal, the world’s 
biggest farm paper. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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Federal Reserve Bank Cofax 


Flat-Footedly for Adve Bins gal f5 


W 


Plan of Campaign Submitted to Member Ba 


HE largest member of that 
great business _ stabilizing 
orce, or national “shock absorb- 
er,” the Federal Reserve Bank 
ystem, has just come out with a 
suggestion to member banks that 
they advertise their membership, 
and showing them how. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York 
has had prepared two series of 
advertisements, embodying a 
standard symbol, all of which it 
has recently mailed out to its 625 
member institutions with the sug- 
vestion that this is a psychological 
inoment to advertise and empha- 
size the significance of member- 
ship in the system. The copy is 
also available to member banks 
in the other federal reserve 
system. 
“We want our member banks 


to get every possible advantage 
from the good will and esteem 
which business men and the 
public generally have for the 
Federal Reserve System, espe- 
cially while it is fresh in peo- 


ple’s minds,” says the letter 
that accompanies the advertis- 
ing matter. “Our entrance into 
the war and the changes it is 
likely to bring to our commer- 
cial and financial life seem to 
make the present an appropri- 
ate time to direct this good 
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the public and business men par- 
ticularly what the advantages of 
the reserve system are for them, 
and how they can contribute to its 
strength and support. Thus, so 
educated, they might be led from 
various motives to do business 
with member banks, some of 
whom necessarily have lost certain 
sources of revenue through their 
membership. 

With this in mind, representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York have been holding 
consultations with advertising 
men, not only those conversant 
with financial advertising, but 
others with broad, general knowl- 





Patriotism and Business 


Every good citizen at this time should do 
his share toward strengthening the Federal 
Reserve Banking System which our Govern- 
ment has created with its billion dollars of 
resources to stand back of its member 

their depositors. 

You can contribute directly to the strength 
of this system, and at the same time secure 
its protection by depositing your money 
with us, since part of every dollar you de- 
posit with us goes directly into the new 

system, where it is al- 


mean ways ready for you 
PEDERAL REseRvE > When wanted. 
SysTum This is a suggestion 


for prompt action. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Send for Booklet,""How Does it Benefit Me 2” 




















will and esteem toward those 
banks which are members of 
the system. 

“With this in view, we have had 
prepared some advertising copy 
designed to create the belief that 
it is desirable to do business with 
the member bank. Considerable 
publicity is necessary to develop 
the idea in the public mind that it 
is advantageous to do business 
with members.” 

This brings to a head plans that 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York had been considering for 
several months. That is, to pro- 
duce a co-ordinated series of edu- 
cational advertisements for its 
members to use in order to show 
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COPY HAS TIMELY APPEAL 


edge of the subject, or special in- 
formation, as in the farm field. 
This has resulted in the produc- 
tion of, first, forty-one pieces of 
plain type copy for newspapers, 
car cards, etc.; twenty-two illus- 
trated ads for newspapers—both 
sets embodying the new syrnbol 
showing the advertiser to be a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System; and, finally, a twelve-page 
envelope-size leaflet entitled “How 
Does It Benefit Me?” giving in 
simple terms information about 
the Federal Reserve System. 

It is suggested that members 
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get a supply of these booklets and 
feature them in newspaper and 
car-card copy as a tie-up. 

The two sets of copy are sent 
out bound flat with printed sug- 
gestions to meet local conditions, 
etc. The various texts emphasize 
the part the system has played in 
stabilizing business, restoring and 
maintaining confidence, and the 


part that the individual can play 
in co-operating 


in “doing his bit” 


manufacturers 
offering their mills, and our 
young men are offering their 
services to the United States 
ernment. 

Would you like to do your 
share and help by putting your 
money where it will support 
the new Federal Reserve 

System, which the 
Government has established 
to stand back of our commerce, 
industry and agriculture ? 

You can do this by opening 
an —— with us, as part of 
every dollar so deposited goes 
directly into the new system 
where it will always be ready 
for you when wanted. 


ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT POINTING THE 
WAY TO SUBSTANTIAL SUPPORT OF THE 
GOVERN MENT 


with the system. Copy deals sim- 
ply and briefly with the organiza- 
tion and purpose of the system, 
and answers questions that many 
undoubtedly entertain in regard 
to it. 

“No More Currency Panics”’ is 
a sample headline; or “Cheaper 
Methods of Borrowing.” “Trade 
Acceptance” is a sample of an ex- 
planatory ad. “Quicker Check 
Collections” is another. 

There are several pieces for 
members in agricultural districts, 
such as “Helping Farmers with 
Their Grain”—or, more localized, 

“Fruit Growers and the New 
Banking System.” The dome of 
the national capitol is featured in 
the background of several of these 
pieces. 

Some of the copy, as the two re-, 
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printed herewith, are of a partit- 
ularly timely nature. 

This is a plan that gives the 
many separate members a co-or- 
dinated method of clarifying in 
the public mind what it means tc 
be such a member. It is made 
clear in offering the copy that the 
system has no interest in being ad- 
vertised except as such publicity 
will assist member banks to profit 
from their connection with it. 


Newspaper Campaign Now 
Running for W. B. Corsets 


Weingarten Brothers, manufacturers 
of W. B. corsets, are in the midst of a 
fifteen-week special newspaper campaign 
featuring their Elastine-Reduso corsets 
in large space. his is the first big-size 
newspaper campaign this company has 
ever run, and is exclusive of the reg 
ular newspaper advertising it does prac- 
tically the year ’round in a list of 800 
to a thousand small-town newspapers, ad- 
vertising the line generally. That is, it 
is the largest in the sense that it is 
using the largest. volume of space in 
concentrated territories in its history 
featuring a single garment. The copy 
is appearing in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Paul, Dallas and other cit- 
ies. Most of the papers in these towns 
carry the copy, and the campaign is av- 
eraging 15,000 lines to a paper. 

he keynote of the campaign is the 
claim that this corset will reduce the 
wearer from one to five inches, and 
will make her look from ten to twenty 
pounds lighter in weight. This note is 
featured in all of the copy in a panel 
which shows two hands taking measure- 
ments over a corseted figure with a tape, 
with a blacked-in region showing where 
the contour has retreated. 

The copy is replete with the human 
equation, some of it of a semi- scary na- 
ture. “Don’t be a wall-flower” is one 
such, showing a heavy example of that 
type of flora sitting lonely in a chair, 
while another, not too slim, is_ sur- 
rounded by admirers in| evening dress. 
“Many a stout woman,” continues the 
text, “has been judged aa than her 
years because her weight has made het 
seem elderly, but there is no need for 
looking ‘fat and forty’ in these days of 
W. B. Reduso Corsets.” 

Another, with a sharp merchandizing 
slant, shows the back of a stout woman 
disappearing into a swivel door, while 
presumably the same woman faces the 
reader, coming out of the same door. 
“Come. out of the store slimmer than 
when you went in,” advises this ad- 
vertisement. 

“Both weigh 160 pounds,” states an 
other, showing a woman on a pair of 
scales, and another watching her at one 
side. The similarity in weight is not 
readily apparent. 

Kd too, was stout once,” is another 
piece of copy, showing a slim woman in 
evening dress, confiding this secret be- 
“Shind her fan to a heavy sister. 


” 





Equalizing the Pressure of War 
Orders on Advertisers 


Officials Say Advertisers Will Get Fair Treatment 


6¢— DO NOT believe that manu- 

facturers or advertisers have 
anything to fear from us on that 
score.” This was the statement 
made to Printers’ INK last week 
hy one of the principal purchas- 
ing executives of the U. S. Navy 
in answer to an inquiry whether 
any precautions would be taken to 
“equalize” war orders. His reas- 
surance was echoed by the War 
Department, and one of the busi- 
ness men at the head of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Council 
of National Defense remarked, “I 
do not believe that you need raise 
that question at all.” 

As a matter of fact, PRINTERS’ 
Ink has not raised this very in- 
teresting question of its own ac- 
cord, but simply for the purpose 
of seeking answers as authorita- 
tive as may be to the inquiries of 
a number of its readers who are 
very much perturbed over what 
they conceive to be the possible 
outcome of a long continuation of 
the war. Naturally, the buyers at 
Washington can scarcely be ex- 
pected to get the slant of these 
interests when, for the time being, 
the purchasing divisions of the 
War Department and the Navy 
lepartment are besieged with bid- 
ders clamoring for government 
business rather than presenting an 
attitude of resistance to federal 
contracts thrust upon them. 

However, the manufacturers 
who have confided their misgiv- 
ings to Printers’ INK are in a 
special position. A moment’s re- 
flection will convince almost any 
man of affairs that it might prove 
a very serious matter for a manu- 
facturer with valuable good-will 
built upon advertising if he were 
compelled to devote all the facili- 
ties of his plant to the production 
of goods for the government 
while a competitor was allowed to 
go scotfree, so to speak; his pro- 
duction uninterrupted, or at least 
not seriously curtailed, and his 
product available for the capture 
of his rival’s market 


while the 
1 


trade leader was otherwise occu- 
pied. Such an interruption in the 
flow of advertised goods might 
easily derange dealer relations so 
seriously that years of hard work 
would be required for restoration. 

The menace is most distinctly 
not a man of straw set up to be 
knocked down, and yet a careful 
canvass for Printers’ INK of the 
sentiment and situation at Wash- 
ington seems to indicate that there 
is little ground for uneasiness. No 
instance was discovered where the 
War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment has crowded a contractor in 
the manner indicated and, on the 
other hand, there have been in- 
stances where, even in time of 
peace, the government has dis- 
tributed orders or apportioned 
contracts for one reason or an- 
other so that the principle of 


equalization and equitable distri- 


bution is well grounded in depart- 
mental practice. Furthermore, it 
has been pointed out to Printers’ 
In«k that Uncle Sam now stands 
for “universal service,” and that 
the departments will endeavor to 
run true to form with respect to 
equipment and supplies as well as 
with reference to man-power. 


OFFICIALS INVITE PROTEST OF MAN- 
UFACTURER UNFAIRLY TREATED 


Although the executives at 
Washington hold that there is 
scant danger that the pressure of 
unwelcome government orders (if 
there be such a thing) will be un- 
equally distributed, they point out 
that they will be glad to hear a 
protest from any advertiser who 
feels that his hold on the general 
public is being loosened as a re- 
sult of his preoccupation with 
government contracts. It is ad- 
mitted that in the rush of outfit- 
ting a huge new army and an en- 
larged navy such injustice might 
possibly be done, in an occasional 
isolated instance, particularly in- 
asmuch as the government has as 
yet no definite system of precau- 
tions to prevent it. They insist, 
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however, that every manufacturer 
can count on a square deal if he 
will promptly bring to the atten- 
tion of the government any cir- 
cumstance whereby he is placed 
at a disadvantage in relation to his 
competitors. 

Assurance from the government 
that no advertiser will intention- 
ally be drafted for manufacturing 
service for Uncle Sam while a 
competitor is left free-handed to 
take advantage of the richer pick- 
ings of the commercial field does 
not mean, however, that an adver- 
tiser ¢an count upon as comfort- 
able profits from government con- 
tracts as he has been wont to 
draw from his regular trade. This 
past week the Navy Department 
refused to accept as excessive the 
quotation made by a manufacturer 
and ordered him. to furnish the 
goods needed at a price fixed by 
the government or else consent to 
have his plant taken over and op- 
erated by the federal authorities. 

This incident opens, if we give 
rein to imagination, a vista of in- 
teresting possibilities. If a man- 
ufacturer happens to be, let us 
say, the sole producer of a pat- 
ented specialty, the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Act of 
June 3, 1916 (H. R. 12766), re- 
quiring that preference shall be 
given the United States in the ex- 
ecution of orders might play hobb 
with his distribution. It is barely 
conceivable, too, that a manufac- 
turer might have a competitor or 
competitors who would not be 
above offering encouragement, if 
such a thing be practicable, to the 
government to take over a plant in 
order that with the commandeered 
factory wholly out of considera- 
tion the rival concerns would have 
a better show in commercial trade, 
even though obliged to deliver 
part of their products to the gov- 
ernment. In other words, it might 
appeal to a canny producer that a 
manufacturer left in possession of 
his plant, even though compelled 
to give government orders prece- 
dence over all other orders, would 
have some advantages present and 
prospective over the manufac- 
turer whose plant had been confis- 
-cated for the time being. 

The great safeguard, though, 
against any injustice through un- 
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equalized orders or any other fea- 
tures of federal purchasing in war 
time lies in the interposition be- 
tween advertisers and the govern- 
ment of the Council of National 
Defense and its advisory commis- 
sion comprising seven sub-com- 
mittees. This aspect-of the situa- 
tion was emphasized for PRINTERS’ 
INK the other day by an official, 
who said, “Only remember that 
we have some of the biggest and 
brainiest business men in_ the 
country exercising supervision 
over the industrial mobilization 
and the purchase of supplies. Can 
you imagine, for instance, Julius 
Rosenwald, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, condoning 
any arrangement that would com- 
pel one manufacturer to bear a 
load that should be apportioned 
among all the producers in his 
line?” 

To be sure, neither the advisory 
commission of the National Coun- 
cil nor yet the committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has any authority 
over nor control of the awarding 
of contracts for supplies or the 
determination of the firms to 
which contracts shall be awarded, 
but while stopping short of the 
point of actual responsibility for 
purchasing, these organizations of 
business men have tremendous in- 
fluence with the government as to 
ways and means. The power of 
these advisory organizations is 
seen in the swinging around of the 
powers that be to the idea of or- 
ders placed on a cost-plus basis 
and to the placing in time of 
peace of small annual orders, such 
as constitute in the eyes of manu- 
facturers “war insurance.” With 
such a grasp of all the problems 
involved, it is safe to trust to these 
business men on the inside to steer 
clear of unbalanced distribution 
of orders or other arrangements 
that might mean an overload for 
factories that have obligations to 
the public begotten by advertising. 


Joins Munder-Thomsen Co. 


Harry S. Gaddis has become associ- 
ated with the New York office of the 


Munder-Thomsen Company, Baltimore. 

He was formerly connected with the ty- 

pographical department of Frank’ Sea- 

_ Inc., and later with Hurst & 
urst. 
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Water Works Issues 


of Engineering News-Record 


MAY 3 


The May 3 issue will represent 
Engineering News-Record at the 
Convention in Richmond, Va., 
May 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. This is the 
first issue which furnishes an 
absolutely sure way to secure 
the undivided attention of the 
representative water works men. 





MAY 17 


The May 17 issue—the Report 
Issue—will bring to all of our 
readers a complete account of 





convention doings. A complete 
account of your product 
should naturally be included. 


Space Reservations and Copy Instructions 
Should be Sent in Early 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
Member of A. B. C. 
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A German shell “gets” the French firstline trench. 
(Exclusive copyrighted photograph from Leslie’s) 


This is typical of the Leslie’s war pictures which 
have been used for the past year by the United States 
Army and Navy War Colleges. 


7,000 feet of motion pictures, taken exclusively for 
Leslie’s by Donald Thompson (now in Russia for 
Leslie’s), were voted the most remarkable pictures 
of modern warfare, and were immediately comman- 
deered for the instruction of United States officers. 


The most thrilling and timely of these pictures ran 
in Leslie’s exclusively—and months before pictures 
from the same battlefronts appeared in other peri- 
odicals. 
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Leslie’s has covered pictorially every war since 


1855. 


Leslie’s pictures are a vital part in the pictured 
history of every important event in America for 62 
years. 


This war will be covered more quickly and com- 
pletely by Leslie’s than by any other periodical. In 
addition to our special correspondents in Europe— 
our arrangements with the leading pictorial agencies 
of the world—and with over three. thousand com- 
mercial photographers—we will have special repre- 
sentation at all vital points where our army and navy 
will operate. 


Superb mechanical equipment assures quick-print- 
ing, late-closing of forms, and an ability to show the 
news to our readers in 410,000 homes, immediately 


after they read about it in the dailies. 


Leslie’s is prepared to again give striking evidence 
that it is the one great national illustrated news 
weekly of America. 


Do you want reader-inlerest? 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


L lie’s 
IMustraled Weehly Newspaper 
Established in 1855 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


3oston New York Chicago 
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Ahead at the Quarter! 


For the first three months of 1917, as 
for all of 1916, the largest percentage 
of advertising gain of a New York 
newspaper was made by The New 


York Tribune. 


UDDEN spurts mean little in 
the business race. It is the 
one who steadily forges 

ahead who breasts the tape. The 
Tribune continues to make heavy 
advertising gains because its policy 
is fundamentally right. An in- 
crease of 


32% 


over the first quarter of 1916 is strik- 
ing evidence that advertisers find it 
pays to use a medium whose readers 
have 100% confidence in it. 


Incidentally, The Tribune’s gain of 
818,547 lines was the second largest 
in volume of all New York morning 
papers, and the third largest of all 
New York dailies, morning and even- 
ing. 

When it is considered that these 
first two papers, the World and Even- 
ing Telegram, depend chiefly for their 
gains upon their classified columns, it 
can be said with truth that The Trib- 
une leads all New York display ad- 
vertising mediums in both percentage 
of gains and actual lineage added. 

The same far-seeing policy that is 
bringing confidence to its readers, 
sales to its advertisers and clean busi- 
ness to itself will continue to direct 
the course of the New York Tribune. 
It pays to advertise—in a clean news- 
pi iper. 


Tribune # 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—Advertisements 
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Saw, File and Implement Manufacturers Adopt New*Policy to Consoli- 
date Public Appreciation of Products 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


FTER more than three-quar 

ters of a century, with only 
occasional national consumer ad- 
vertising, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia manufacturers 
of saws. files and other tools, have 
swung into line permanently as an 
advertiser to the American pub- 
lic. 

Announcement of the company’s 
decision was made in the trade 
press, which the company has 
used consistently for years, on 
March 10. This was followed 
quickly by the opening guns of 
the campaign in several magazines 
of large national circulation, and 
by a flood of communications 
from wholesale and retail dealers 
expressing desire to take advan- 
tage of the enlarged market. 

“Campaign” is perhaps hardly 
the proper word. The company 
explains that “permanent policy” 
better expresses the scope of the 
work it has undertaken. 

The adoption of this policy 
comes as the sequel to a certain 
amount of advertising which was 
carried on about the period of 
1912, in which there were two 
campaigns, with a slight interrup- 
tion. After a total of somewhat 
less than two years of this pub- 
licity, it was suspended owing to 
the rather uncertain business con- 
ditions of the country generally, 
to be resumed at a more auspicious 
moment. 

That moment has arrived, it is 
felt, and the consumer advertis- 
ing has been launched, not with 
the idea of increasing the present 
volume of sales, for the plant al- 
ready is running to capacity, but 
to consolidate public appreciation 
of its products for the future. 

The company’s attitude is im- 
portant as denoting the confidence 
of one of the country’s solid busi- 
ness institutions in the soundness 


of America’s commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions, notwithstand- 
ing the alarms which have been 
spread variously as to the dire re- 
sults to be feared from war or 
from sudden peace. 

Not only will the consumer ad- 
vertising be of value in itself, in 
the view of the company, but it 
will greatly strengthen the ap- 
peal of its trade advertising, in 
which the advantages of the new 
move are strongly capitalized. 

Three new Disston advertising 
armies are marching on the con- 
sumer by three separate routes. 

One lies through the magazines 
of popular scientific appeal, in 
which copy designed to reach 
those who have more than the 
ordinary interest in mechanics and 
the uses of tools is used. 

Another lies through the farm 
publications, for the farmer’s at- 
titude is different and requires 
arguments of specific interest to 
him. 

The third is through general 
magazines, with copy intended to 
blanket and drive home the ef- 
fect of the other two classes, and 
to reach the “great unclassified 
public.” 


TO STRENGTHEN THE COMPANY 
NAME 


Large space is being used, and 
in view of the company’s desire to 
lay foundations for future in- 
creases rather than to induce a 
large volume of immediate busi- 
ness, the educational idea will be 
most strongly emphasized. 

“A broad educational policy 
such as this,” says A. W. Hill, 
the advertising manager, “is bound 
to result in the strong linking of 
the Disston name with the thought 
of ‘good saws’ in the public mind.” 

Here is one of the messages di- 


vested of its layout form, which 
9 
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already has been laid before the 
farmer: 

“You cannot do a carpenterlike 
job unless your tools are carpen- 
ters’ tools. 

“Few carpenters will attempt to 
work with poor tools. That is 
one reason why they do work- 
manlike jobs. Every time you try 
to repair a fence or shed with 
poor tools you are attempting 
more than most carpenters would 
undertake. The tool the carpen- 
ter uses is a good tool for you 
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for the booklet devoted to “Diss- 
ton tools on the farm.” 

This linking of the professional 
carpenter consistently with the 
company’s saw is naturally and 
effectively a feature of most of 
the copy, as it probably is one of 
the most efficient methods that 
could be devised of driving home 
the thought of quality. 

Here is an appeal placed last 
month in the magazines of gen- 
eral circulation : 

Ask your carpenter. He knows 
saws. Pride in work 
well done and success 





Give Your Boy Tools 
He Will —— 


SAWS 





DISSTON 


AND TOOLS 


in his trade demand 
that his tools do their 
part. 

“Ask the gray- 
haired carpenter 
whose Disston saws 
have built hundreds 
of homes. Ask the 
young workman, 
whose saws will build 
the homes of the fu- 
ture.” 

With this adver- 
tisement goes the of- 
fer of a booklet on 
how to. select the 
proper saw for the 
contemplated work 
and how to use and 
care for it. 

Still another appeal, 
this time to parents, 
inducing the gift idea: 

“Give your boy 
tools he will respect. 
He .must learn the 
right way of doing 








COPY IS EDUCATIONAL, AND BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE like 


have 
their 


Most carpenters 
saws all 


to buy. 
used Disston 
lives.” 

The company is thoroughly alive 
to the harm that may result from 
overstatement, and it will be no- 
ticed that in the foregoing the 
idea of “all carpenters” has not 
been allowed to stand even by in- 
ference, but has been cnialified 
specifically. 

Coupled with this appeal for 
the saws is mention of such al- 
lied products as files, trowels, 
etc., and an invitation to write 


things—the workman- 
businesslike, 
manly way. Half- 
hearted, slip-shod, ‘good enough’ 
methods are not for him. He 
must ‘saw to the line’ in work or 
in play. He must have a definite 
goal in view, and the enthusiasm 
and tenacity to see the job through. 
“These are the qualities he will 
need in later years. There is no 
quicker or surer way to acquire 
them than through the use of 
good tools. Working in wood, 
watching useful things grow un- 
der his hands—this will help to 
make your boy the kind of man 
you want him to be. 
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“Disston saws, etc.” 

The co-operation of the sales 
force in driving home the advan- 
tages of the consumer campaign 
was assured by the very organi- 
zation and spirit of the corps, 
which is but a reflection of a 
peculiarly close relationship be- 
tween the executives and workers 
throughout the company’s entire 
business edifice. 

The business was founded sin- 
gle-handed by Henry Disston, in 
1840. The management now is in 
the third generation of the fam- 
ily. 

The company distributes its 
products through the jobbers, and 
so only a comparatively small 
sales force is required to take care 
of this part of the work. There 
is another and much larger corps, 
however, which might come un- 
der the head of “dealer sales- 
men,” though it should be ex- 
plained that their prime object is 
that of demonstrating to the 
dealer the quality points and sales 
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arguments for Disston products, 
rather than to sell him in the sense 
of taking his order. The latter is 
a secondary object, it is true, but 
its importance is principally as a 
measure of the accomplishment of 
the first. Such orders are, of 
course, taken for the dealer’s job- 
ber, and are turned over to the 
latter to fill. It is natural that 
in their work of establishing a 
close touch between the manufac- 
turer and the dealers that a cer- 
tain proportion of such orders 
should result. 

Simmons Account Goes to Dyer 


The advertising account of the Sim- 
mons Company, of Kenosha, Wis., ma- 
ker of Simmons metal beds, has been 
placed with the George L. Dyer Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. 


Armour Advertises New 
Product 


Armour & Co. are introducing “‘Vege- 
tole,” a new cooking oil. An extensive 
introductory newspaper campaign is be- 
ing placed in selected cities. 


GeorgeL.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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No Lull in 
Canadian Government 
Advertising 


One Issue of Toronto Newspaper 
Contains Six Distinct Advertising 
Appeals, Aggregating More 
Than 2,700 Lines—Special Drive 
Now to Increase Food Produc- 
tion 


TORONTO newspaper on 
é£ March 3lst carried over 
2,700 lines of advertising in be- 
half of various governmental ac- 
tivities. The other papers of the 
city are said to have contained an 
equal amount. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of all of this 
publicity is that it was divided 
among six distinct appeals. In 
view of the admitted need of ad- 
vertising in the United States to 
recruit the Army and Navy, 
finance the war and increase the 
acreage given over to 
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The appeal to grow vegetables, 
made by W. H. Hearst, Ontario’s 
Minister of Agriculture, is thus 
set forth, in part: 


The splendid patriotic efforts of those 
who toil for victory on the farms can- 
not cope with the vast need. City. 
town and village dwellers sheuld help. 
Even then there cannot be too much 
food production. Grow vegetables this 
year. 

It matters little that you can_ reap 
real, worth-while profits in delicious 
fresh vegetables on your table, bene- 
ficial exercise and even a money profit 
from any surplus produce. The big. 
pressing reason for growing vegetables 
is that great desire in every patriotic 
heart at this vital moment, to contribute 
something, even though it be only a 
mite, to help end this horrible war with 
victory. 


Thirty-two months have passed 
since the war started and 
advertising is a more potent 
force in Canada now, in pro- 
moting government activities, 
than it ever was during that 
period. 





food supplies, a sur- 
vey of this copy will 
be of interest. 

The smallest of the 
advertisements an- 
nounced a recruiting 
meeting of the Royal 
Naval Canadian Vol- 
unteer Reserve. This 
branch of the service 
also used larger space 
—illustrated and evi- 
dently prepared by an 
agency—to stimulate 
recruiting. 

The four remaining 
advertisements bear 
on the need of great- 
er food production. 
They were issued by a 
the Toronto Board of 
Trade, Ontario De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture, Dominion De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture and the Organi- 
zation of Resource 
Committee. The lat- 
ter advertisement—il 
lustrated herewith— 
and the one put out 
by the Ontario De- 
partment of Agricul- 





Be a “ Builder of Empire” 
Here at Home 


High School Boys--the Empire Calls You 


You strong, free. patriotic youths of Ontarie, prope of Empwe—here and now is a man's part for you te 
Help to feed this people—hear the CALL of the Motherlaed for more food. Let your sturdy 
young shoulders at this time of seeding lift the menace of want trom our gallant soldiers. 
from our people, ow women and children your own parents. brothers and suters 


Ontario’s Farms Need You at This Seed-Time 


Parents—Let ¥our Boys Help 
They coumtry calle thew—a w ao bovoreble duty te bebp 
feed the peopl Your boys will be pard They onl be 
well treated They will gaipin strengib They will learn 
ovmmrtbing of tbe tend and the farmer's pont of mew 
advantages of erat value ws your boy's wlucatwn ‘The 
ork moll be muted No the age and strength of your sos 


Organszation/of Resources rene Comgnittce 


crepe way te swe. Without you they may vot be 


For farther particulars apply to the Principal of your High School, or drop a 
card to-day to the Ontario G Pablic E 





Bureaus, 15 Queen's Park, Toronto 





ture are especially in- 
teresting. 


APPEAL IS STRONG IN COPY AND ILLUSTRATION 








Magnifying the 
Advertiser’s Appeal 


=~, Collier's is the only mag- 
azine in America whose 
%x% circulation and editorial 
power are together great 
enough toexert a dynamic 
national influence among 


thinking people. 


Trade-Mark 


A magazine of serious 
purpose, upon which 
more than a million 
aggressive American 
families rely for guidance, 
has power to magnify the 
appeal of your advertising 
—that is why Collier’s has 
become practically indis- 
pensable. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Excerpt from an Editorial 
In the June, 1917, Issue of 


The People’s Home Journal 


in motion an idea which, to-day, is grip- 

ping the entire country. That idea was 
the beginning of the “‘Little Gardens’’ move- 
ment—the reclaiming of back yards, the con- 
verting into profit-paying real estate of the 
spare patches and waste ground around about 
American homes. 


T 1913, THE PEOPLE’s HOME JOURNAL set 


In 1913, THE PEOPLE’S HoME JOURNAL 
said, editorially : 

““Nearly every one possesses a little plot of 
ground. TJ/tis full of weeds or boxes and waste. 
It is neglected. Jt is despised. It ts the Back 
Yard. And yet—the Back Yard is a potential 
gold mine.’ 

In March of this year, Carl Vrooman, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for the 
United States, in a statement to the nation, 
said : 

“Tf national policy decrees that there be a big 
increase in our acreage and yields per acre of 
food crops, then the nation as a whole, and not 
the farmers as a class, should and must assume 
the risk involved.”’ 

In other words, the spokesman for the 
busiest bureau in Uncle Sam’s very busy 
government, the Department of Agriculture, 
says that if war conditions make it necessary 
that crops be increased in order to combat the 
high cost of living, the farmer cannot be ex- 
pected to produce the increase ; it must be 
produced by the people. 


Reduced to the last analysis, it means that, 
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through one of its officials, the government 
has indorsed ‘' Little Gardens.”’ 

It is impossible to estimate the exact num- 
ber of “‘ Little Gardens’’ that have been suc- 
cessfully started since 1913, prompted by the 
campaign inaugurated and fostered by this 
magazine. We are certain that many thou- 
sands of these gardens owe their origin to 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, and we are 
informed by a reliable statistician that a 
million more gardens are being cultivated 
this year than a year ago, and this same 
statistician attributes a large share of this 
great increase to this magazine’s efforts. 

THE PEoPLE’s HOME JOURNAL is neither 
claiming glory nor crowning itself for an 
achievement that the ordinary course of events 
might have given existence; but we do feel a 
certain pride in being the first publication in 
the United States to give so important a 
movement its original impetus. That is all 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has to say for 
itself in connection with ‘‘Little Gardens.’’ 


If the ‘‘ Little Gardens’’ bring their quota 
of health-giving food to the homes, and pro- 
fits from the market-place, then THE PEo- 
PLE’S HOME JOURNAL will have served its 
purpose. No glory that may come to us, no 
praise, will equal our appreciation of their 
ultimate good. 


“Little Gardens” is only one of the big 
movements for civic betterment success- 
fully started by THE PEOPLE'S HOME 
JOURNAL. There have been others in 
the past; there will be others in the future. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
Established 1885 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Here’s Where You Can Get 
200,000 Chances 
for ONE CENT! 





This medium is consulted more 
than NINE HUNDRED MILLION 
TIMES a year! 


Yet advertising rates are low 
enough to interest the small ad- 
vertiser as well as the large. 


For example: ONE FOOTNOTE 
costs but $42.00 a year. 

We should like to give you full particu- 
lars about the New York City Telephone 


Book as an advertising medium for 
your use. 


May we send a representative ? 


Forms for the big summer 
issue close Tuesday, May Ist. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Directory Advertising Dept. 


Telephone—Cortlandt 12000 
15 Dey Street New York City 
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How the Goodrich Co. Imftoved Its= 
Correspondence by a “Better S&S 
Letters Campaign” ~~ 


By Reducing the Length of the Average Letter 12 to 30 Words, an 
Estimated Saving of $18,000 a Year Is Made 


[Eprror1av Note: The booklets ave 
in this article are copyrighted. —— 
of the matter is reproduced to show t 
tee character of the bulletins. The 

Goodrich Company states that it will be 
glad to send sets of the booklets to any 
firms asking for them.] 


HE B. F. Goodrich Company, 

of Akron, Ohio, in common 
with many other big businesses, 
long ago realized the vital im- 
portance of making the sales- 
letters, which are sent out every 
day by thousands, represent the 
institution in the best possible 
light. As the company expressed 


it ina letter to Printers’ INK, it 
wished to “put the quality of our 
letters on a basis with the quality 
of our products.” 

Just how to go about it, how- 


ever, was a rather delicate ques- 
tion. If there is one subject up- 
on which the average business 
man does not receive suggestions 
gratefully, it is on the matter of 
his business letters. The very 
fact that 99 per cent of us feel 
that our letters are probably far 
from, what they ought to be, 
makes us peculiarly quick to re- 
sent interference or suggestion for 
our improvement. When one con- 
siders that there are 800 men dic- 
tating letters daily in the home 
offices of the company mentioned, 
and 100 more in the branches and 
depots, and that many of these 
are high-salaried officials of power 
and authority, one realizes how 
keen was the necessity for 
diplomacy in approaching the 
question of improving the letters. 

The answer, so far as_ the 
Goodrich company is concerned, 
has been found in the staging of 
a “Better Letters Campaign.” 
This campaign is still in progress, 
but the results achieved in the 
initial stages have been so re- 
markable that’ the story is well 
worth recounting in the pages of 
Printers’ INK. 


The campaign logically divides 
itself into two parts: the effort to 
secure standardized style and cor- 
rectness from stenographers, and 
the far more important endeavor 
to have the dictators write letters 
which say all that they should say, 
omit everything superfluous and 
have clarity, courtesy and ac- 
curacy. “A House Is Judged. by 
Its Letters” is the slogan which 
appears frequently in the course 
of this campaign, and the evident 
idea underlying it is to make a 
correspondent write a letter which 
uses the same tone and is as sim- 
ple and direct as a personal con- 
versation would be between the 
writer and the person addressed. 
The stenographers are given the 
same slogan to emphasize the fact 
that a slovenly letter or one ec- 
centric in typewritten form, is as 
out of place as a badly-dressed, 
unkempt salesman would be. 


LETTER WRITERS SHOWN ONE FAULT 
AT A TIME 


.There are so many things to be 
said about the writing of a good 
letter, that it was clear they could 
not be dumped, all in one bundle, 
on the 800 correspondents in the 
home office with any hope that 
they would be understood and 
made a. part of each man’s daily 
work at once. It was, therefore, 
decided that the campaign to dic- 
tators should consist of ten parts, 
each part taking up in detail one 
common weakness of most letter 
writers. A series of ten booklets 
of attractive dress and format, is 
therefore being issued, two weeks 
being allowed for one of these to 
make its impression before the 
next one appears. The first of 
these dealt, naturally, with “The 
Beginning of a Business Letter,” 
and is worth quoting in some de- 
tail: 

The beginning and ending of every 
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business letter is very important. These 
are the places to put anything emphatic 
that you have to say. You should not 
forget to put your strongest points in 
these places. Do not waste the most 
important position in your letter by 
filling it up with stereotyped expressions 
that are timeworn and meaningless. The 
examples given below are introductory 
sentences taken from our letters. You 
may have noticed them many times and 
may possibly have used them or similar 
ones yourself 

“Your favor of the 13th inst. re- 
ceived, and contents duly noted. In re- 
ply would state, etc.” 

Why use the word “favor”? Isn’t 
“letter” a better word? Isn’t “letter” 
what the correspondent is really talking 
about? “Favor” is now considered in- 
effective and stereotyped and should in 
most cases be avoided. Then there is 
the expression “contents duly noted.” 
Much good letter paper has been wasted 
on this useless phrase. You naturally 
m ect that before a writer replies to 

etter that you have written him, he 
ies given it enough attention to know 
what he is going to tell you. This 
expression is a good one to avoid. 

he expression, “In reply would 
state,” is almost as bad as ‘“‘contents 
duly noted.” If you have mentioned 
receipt of the letter, it is obvious that 
your letter is in reply to the one men- 
tioned, and it is unnecessary to state 
the fact. There are five unnecessary 
words in the second sentence, and many 
more superfluous ones in the opening 
sentence. At the very moment when 
the reader’s mind is most susceptible 
to the impressions that the writer wants 
to make, it is repelled and disappointed 
by these meaningless and stereotyped 
phrases. If you do not make an impres- 
sion at the beginning of your letter, 
you are at a disadvantage in securing 
the reader’s interest. 

“We beg to acknowledge receipt dl 
your favor of the 20th ult., and in reply 
permit us to advise, etc.” 

“We beg.”” Why beg? Is permission 
necessary before one may reply to a 
letter he has received? There is also 
in this expression the word “favor,” 
which for reasons already given should 
not be used. 

Then there is the term ‘29th ult.” 
“Ultimo,” “instant” and “proximo” are 
all old Latin words. To-day the best 
authorities on letter-writing consider 
them stilted and unnatural, and they 
are gradually dropping out of the vocab- 
ulary of the progressive correspondent. 
He uses, rather, the expression, “I have 
your letter of October 29th,” or “We 
are glad to comply with your request of 
September 26th.” 

In this second example there is that 
clause, “Permit us to advise.” We 
have ‘said why it is unnecessary that 
you make any reference to the fact that 
you are replying to the letter that you 
have just mentioned. “Permit us to 
advise” is in the same class as “We 
beg to acknowledge.” 

“In reply to yours of the 27th, I beg 
to state that, etc. 

The faults of this introduction have 
been generally mentioned already. In 
addition to those that have appeared in 
the first two examples, there is another, 
the word “yours.” Of course, everyone 


INK 


knows what this possessive means, but 
why be discourteous for the sake of 
brevity? If a man writes “Yours” in- 
stead of “Your letter,” you have a 


vce reason to surmise that your 
tter was so unimportant to him, it 
did not deserve the slight time and 
attention that would be required to 
write all words out fully. 

“Replying to your ‘favor of the ad, 
we will say that we will send you our, 
etc. 


This introduction has faults that al- 
ready have been discussed. In addi- 
tion, there is that peculiar expression, 
“We will say, that we will send.” This 
is similar to “Would state,” in the first 
example. We should not continue to 
load our letters with needless verbiage 
like this. Instead of going to the 
trouble of saying that we are going to 
say something, let us go ahead and 
say it at once. 

The following are what we believe 
to be bad beginnings of letters, and 
directly under them is a suggested im- 
provement: 

BAD: “We have your favor of the 
15th inst. at hand, and we take pleas- 
ure in forwarding our catalogue in 
accordance with your request.” 

IMPROVED: “You will be particu- 
larly interested in our special offer on 
Page 5 of the catalogue requested in 
your letter of October 15th.” 

BAD: “Your favor of October 6th 
received and contents carefully noted, 
and in reply we would say that you 
must be mistaken about the date of 
shipment.” 

IMPROVED: “It is fortunate that 
you advised in your letter of October 
6th that you expected shipment of your 
Order No. 7919-B previous to November 
15th. Our records show, etc.” 

BAD: “We beg to acknowledge re- 
ceipt,”’ etc. 

IMPROVED: “We _ acknowledge” 
(could not acknowledge anything unless 
you have received tt). 

Do not get the mistaken idea that we 
would have you write mechanically; that 
is just what you should not do. De- 
velop a personal tone in your letter that 
will convey an impression of sincerity 
and interest to the person addressed. 
Write just as you talk, cordially and 
personally. Picture yourself face to 
face with your correspondent. Try to 
see the proposition from the reader’s 
point of view, and feel the situation 
as you think he feels it. 


The second booklet dealt with 
the ending of a business letter; 
and a perusal of its contents 
ought to come as a decided shock 
to the man who has been writing 
conventional endings to his letters 
in the fond belief that they are 
as good as any that can be writ- 
ten. The booklet says: 


From a good, sound business stand- 
point the last sentence of any business 
letter is very important. It holds a 
position of emphasis’ and its wording 
should be effective and convincing. Yet 
our files are full of letters that have 
“stereotyped formulas” for endings that 
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are dead and meaningless to the reader. 

Many people believe that it is neces- 
sary in a business letter to have some 
closing expression in addition to the 
“Yours truly,” “Yours very truly,” 
‘Respectfully yours,” or whatever else 
the complimentary ending may be. We 
have, as a result of this belief, a too 
general use of what is known as par- 
ticipial closings; that is, closings begin- 
ning with a participle. The tollowing 
are some of these endings found among 
our letters: . 

“Thanking you for past favors and 
trusting that we will have the pleasure 
of supplying your further wants, we 
remain.” 

“Soliciting your further commands, 
we remain.” 

“Thanking you again, and hoping to 
have a continuance of your valued pa- 
tronage, we are.” 

“Trusting that this will be satisfactory 
and hoping to hear from you by return 
mail, we are.” 

The objections to the use of this kind 
of an ending are important. First, 
they are usually (not always) meaning- 
less, and are simply used by the corre- 
spondent to pave the way for his using 
“Yours truly,” or some other compli- 
mentary closing. You would not con- 
clude a conversation, complete a sale or 
commend a man by using a participial 
expression. Second, they demand the 
use of some such expression as ‘we 
are,” “I remain,” or ‘“‘we remain,” 
which serves as a balance between these 
endings and the complimentary close. 
If there is any expression that “knocks” 
the personality out of a letter it is such 
phrases as “we are,” “we remain,” etc., 
which are found in so many of our 
letters. They are exceedingly awkwara 
and very unnatural in conversation— 
why inject them into our letters? If 
you were leaving a man after collecting 
a debt or receiving his order you would 
not use such a “good-bye” phrase, and 
letter-writing is nothing more than con- 
versational English. 

Note the following from some of our 
letters: 

“Hoping to hear from you favorably, 
we remain.” 

“Hoping that we will hear favorably 
from you and awaiting your answer 
with eagerness, we are.” 

“Thanking you for past favors, and 
trusting we may hear from you in the 
near future, we are.” 

To bring out the “lameness” of this 
last example we might say that this let- 
ter was addressed to one of our large 
customers who writes us on an average 
of three or four times a day. In one 
month they received thirty-one letters 
in which the phrase ‘Soliciting your 
further commands” was used. 

If these writers had only left off 
the endings their letters would be ex- 
cellent examples of clean-cut, direct 
action-producers. 

Compare the following: 

“On October 1st we consigned to the 
Blank Tank Company, Chicago, IIl., 
five 50-foot lengths of hose. he con- 
signee now advises us the goods have 
not arrived. Trusting that you will 
start a tracer at once, we are.” 

STRO 


“On October 1st we consigned to the 
Blank Tank Company, Chicago, IIl., 


five 50-foot lengths of hose. The con- 
signee advises us the goods have not 
arrived. Please start a tracer at once.” 

“The reason these goods were not 
shipped to Indianapolis has now been 
ascertained, and we have taken steps 
to protect you against such annoyances 
in the future. ‘Thanking you for this 


and other courtesies, we are.” 
STRONGER 


“We have determined the cause of 
our mistake in not making shipment to 
Indianapolis and regret the wcon- 
venience this has caused you.” 

“With regard to your order No. 6626 
we are pleased to advise that 100 
pounds ot the Red Seal was shipped 
you November 9th. Hoping this has 
reached you by now, and regretting that 
you have been delayed, we are.” 

STRONGER 


“In reference to your order No. 6626. 
We shipped 100 pounds of the Red 
Seal November oth. We regret this 
delay, which is due entirely to unusual 
conditions in the factory.” 

Of course, atter each of the 
“stronger” forms there follows the com- 
plimentary close such as “Yours truly,” 
“Respectfully yours,” etc., and this 
comes without any transition. The 
writer has concluded what he has to 
say and has finished with a strong, di- 
rect statement—anything more would 
weaken the effect. ’ 

If you are convinced that a letter 
needs at its end a graceful expression 
of application or thanks or a wish or 
a hope, put it in. emember'that the 
last sentence is the place to make your 
final point so strong, so direct, that the 
letter will do what you want it to do. 
But do not waste the most important 
position by putting in phrases that are 
stale, formal and sacking in personality. 


The third booklet was issued 
under the heading, “Good Para- 
graphing Makes Letters Force- 
ful,” and emphasized the thought 
that each important idea in the 
letter should have a paragraph to 
itself. “To-day we dare not send 
letters as long, or in such massed 
form as those sent out by our pre- 
decessors,” it states. “The busi- 
ness letter to-day is read rapidly, 
often only glanced through; the 
eye runs down the page catching 
the outstanding words and phrases 
—skipping from paragraph to 
paragraph—looking always for the 
key to the whole.” It goes on to 
say: 

Paragraphing aids your reader to 
gather the message of your letter rapid- 
ly. It makes the reading easier for 
him because it breaks up the solid 
mass of type and allows the brain to 
rest and one thought to fix itself be- 
fore going on to the next. Your reader 
can run through your letter more rap- 
idly and yet get a definite impression 
of everything you wish to tell him. 

Through your separate paragraphs he 
should see logical progress ne one 
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idea to another. If the whole message 
is in one paragraph he has trouble see- 
ing where one idea leaves off and the 
other begins. Never present two im- 
portant thoughts to your reader without 
giving his mind warning that one is 
finished and the other is about to come. 

A white space between these two 
ideas serves as an ideal signal for him 
to prepare for a new thought. The 
white space tells him to be careful, 
for what is to follow is not mere repe- 
tition of what he has just read, but 
something important that he should 
know. 

There is a strong modern tendency 
towards the use of the short paragraph. 
This tendency is no doubt due to the 
stress and speed of modern business. 
The short paragraph is a strong meas- 
ure, but it has its disadvantages. 

The correspondent who continually 
uses short paragraphs is certain to make 
his letters monotonous in tone and 
style. He also runs the danger of 
making his letters sound too aggressive 
and curt. Short paragraphs often an- 
tagonize when they should conciliate, 
and startle when they should invite 
calmness. The single-sentence para- 
graph, especially, should be used spar- 
ingly. 

very possible effort should be made 
to have letters inviting and easy to read. 
From the many ill-arranged, poorly 
worded, stereotyped letters that custom- 
ers receive make yours stand out and 
win their attention. The unbroken page 
means a tired eye and a tired eye 
means an unresponsive mind. The para- 
graph is a most useful method of get- 
ting your customer’s attention and stim- 
ulating him into action. 


In regard to the results achieved 
by these booklets, a statement 
from the company will be inter- 
esting : 

“A comparison of tissues of let- 
ters written before the issuance of 
these booklets with those written 
afterwards will be most convinc- 
ing of the effectiveness of the re- 
sults. 

“Prior to the time we began 
publishing our booklets, we ex- 
amined 20,000 tissues and found 
that 87 per cent of them had a 
beginning or an ending or both 
that was stereotyped, stagnant, 
lifeless, meaningless. 

“The first day after we dis- 
tributed the first booklet, ‘The be- 
ginning of a Business Letter,’ 
there was a marked improvement 
in the beginnings of our letters. 
It is now difficult to find any 
verbiage such as ‘your kind favor,’ 
‘28th ultimo,’ ‘contents duly noted,’ 


tc. 

“Three weeks later we issued 
the second booklet, ‘The Ending 
of a Business Letter.’ Immediately 


after distributing this booklet, we 
again examined a few of our tis- 
sues and found that there was a 
drop from 87 per cent to 5 per 
cent in the stereotyped expres- 
sions that were so common in our 
letters. These 5 per cent were in- 
curred by forty-two dictators out 
of about 800. 

“Saving: Examination of our 
letters before and after the dis- 
tribution of these booklets show 
that we are saving from twelve to 
thirty words per letter. 

“On the average number of let- 
ters written per month, a saving 
of fifteen words per letter would 
amount to nearly $18,000 a year on 
stenographic work alone. It costs 
us $3,500 a year to write ‘Dear Sir’ 
and ‘Yours truly.’ It is hardly ad- 
visable, however, to discontinue 
the use of these at this time. 

“When the amount of time 
saved to the dictator, the increased 
effectiveness of his letters, his im- 
proved ability as a correspondent, 
the general good form, appearance 
and impression of our corre- 
spondence as a whole are con- 
sidered, the value in dollars and 
cents can hardly be estimated.” 

Now as to the other half of the 
Goodrich Better Letter Campaign 
—the part addressed to the stenog- 
rapher. The central feature here 
was a booklet of “Suggestions for 
Stenographers,” a copy of which 
is given to every stenographer 
when she enters the employ of the 
company. Those who have been 
three years in the organization are 
given a handsome leather-bound 
copy, the name of the recipient 
being lettered in gold on the cover. 
The question of the stenographer’s 
responsibility is put up fairly and 
squarely to her in a brief preface 
which says: 

A HOUSE IS JUDGED BY ITS LETTERS 


If there is any fault which is com- 
mon to many stenographers it is the 
fault of working mechanically—the fault 
of refusing to believe that the respon- 
sibility of one who takes dictation is 
equal to the responsibility of the one 
who dictates. 

he common mistake in most pro- 
fessions and in most lines of business 
is that of failing to exercise judgment 
—to employ the highest possible brain 
power. 

Stenographers are no exception. The 


(Continued on page 41) 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 








The Evening Journal Circula- 
tion Increases 50,000 Daily. 


A Big Circulation—And a Bigger Responsibility. 


Copyright, 1917, Star Company. 











The Evening Journal has just made to the United States Gov- 
ernment its semi-annual report on circulation. The net average 
mn f sale of the Evening Journal for six months ending April 1st, 


"895,299 


This is the daily NET PAID circulation of the Evening 
Journal for the past six months. All copies not sold or given away 
are deducted from this total. In this total are not included 
— Journals supplied to editors, reporters, mechanics and 
others, 


We regret that we have not been able to furnish during the 
past six months as many copies of the Evening Journal as news- 
dealers have wanted, 


We have, however, made every effort to supply the demand, 
and the circulation of the Evening Journal for the past six months 
exceeded the circulation of the corresponding six months of one 
year ago by 


50,695 COPIES DAILY 


There is in the United States no daily circulation to compare 
with that of the Evening Journal. There is no newspaper pub- 
lished with influence to be compared with that of the Evening 
Journal—not the influence of the newspaper, but of the great 
crowd that read it and that have created it. 


We wish our readers to know that we appreciate, as they do, 
the responsibility that attaches to so great a family of readers. 
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A Most Unusual Service 
To Small Town Dealers 


FOR ADVERTISERS 


HOME LIFE goes far beyond conventional co-oper- 
ation in pushing Advertiser’s Products. 


360.000 Small Town Dealers are receiving THE 
HOME LIFE RETAILER annually, shown on the op- 
posite page as reduced from newspaper size, published 
monthly and reproducing your advertisements with- 
out extra charge. 


Let us mail you sample copies which show the 
dealer how to be a Live Merchant, how to display, ad- 
vertise and profit by selling more of Products advertised 
in HOME LIFE in over 1,000,000 prosperous homes. 


This is really a forceful, helpful Advertiser’s Extra 
Service, which costs you nothing extra and is often 
worth as much again as the price you pay for space in 
HOME LIFE to tell your story. Write today. 








NELSON AGARD, Publisher 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager , A. J. WELLS, Vice-President 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3286 Tel. Madison Sq. 8551 


1,000,000 Monthly Guaranteed—$3.50 Per Line 





boss 
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bw the mam pomt- 
1S this — 


—the Baby’s Number of The 
Mother’s Magazine is the author- 
ity on caring for the baby, the 
summing up of the year's prog- 
ress in baby lore. 


Forms close May 5 
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best is the one who absolutely and ever- 
lastingly refuses to become machine- 
like; one who takes a personal pride 
in every letter, a personal interest in 
all his work; who is just as eager as 
the dictator that each letter go out neat, 
clean and mistake-proof. 

This little booklet is dedicated to 
Goodrich stenographers. Its prime pur- 
pose is to serve as a guide and a source 
of information. 

It is not issued as a criticism. Far 
from it. The B. F. Goodrich Company 
is proud of its stenographic force. But 
in certain ways we can improve; hence 
the occasion for what is written here. 


A large part of this booklet is 
taken up with a dictionary of 
words and phrases peculiar to the 
rubber industry, with which are 
included many common words fre- 
quently misspelled. Photographic 
reproductions are included show- 
ing letters correctly spaced and 
punctuated. The stenographer is 
also told how to abbreviate, how 
to capitalize and punctuate, and 
how to care for her typewriter. 
A standardized list of designations 
for various types of carbon copies, 
and a list of rules about spelling, 
complete the volume. 

“This booklet,” says the com- 

pany, “will standardize the steno- 
graphic work to such an extent 
. that stenographers regularly as- 
signed to one department can 
readily fill in, in case of an emer- 
gency in another department. 
They can do this without intro- 
ducing original innovations or 
practices peculiar to the man from 
whom they regularly take dicta- 
tion. : 
“The saving of time instructing 
a beginner and the usual necessity 
for rewriting letters is hard to 
estimate.” 

The two most recent bulletins 
in the Goodrich series have to do 
with “Clearness” and ‘“Concise- 
ness” in a business letter. The 
one on clearness is well summar- 
ized in the concluding paragraph, 
which says: 

Organize and plan the wording of your 
letters. Know what the letter should 
contain before you start to dictate. 
Don’t make general statements—be spe- 
cific. Have arguments that are from 
your reader’s point of view—study his 
situation. Each paragraph should deal 
inclusively and exclusively with one 
phase of the general subject. Do not 
make the transition between  para- 
graphs too abrupt, but see that there 
is an orderly logical progression of ideas 
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from paragraph to paragraph, and sen- 
tence to sentence. Be careful of your 
grammar and choice of words. Use 
simple, conversational language—short 
words that are direct and human, 

That conciseness does not 
mean short letters, but letters 
which say everything they should 
without using too many words, is 
the central thought of the booklet 
on that subject. A letter is con- 
cise, it Says, 
if it says everything that should be said 
in the briefest possible way. Concise- 
ness includes brevity, but it also in- 
cludes completeness. It is less im- 
portant that the words be few than that 
each be a definite help in conveying the 
thought clearly and effectively. 

The business man who finds in his 
morning’s mail a letter that covers two 
or three pages, will very likely lay it 
aside until the single page letters have 
received attention. f the sub- 
ject matter of your letter permits, by 
all means make tt short. 


As a part of the campaign for 
efficient letters, it is interesting to 
note that all correspondence of the 
company now goes out in window 
envelopes, these having been sub- 
stituted for Government stamped 
envelopes used in the past. It is 
estimated that $6,000 a year is 
saved in this way, $4,000 in the 
main office, and $2,000 in the 
branches. 

While the economies effected 
and the increased efficiency ob- 
tained as a result of a “Better Let- 
ters Campaign” in a great organi- 
zation like the Goodrich com- 
pany are particularly striking, 
there is no reason to believe that 
they are out of proportion to what 
may be obtained in any business, 
great or small, as the result of a 
like effort. One hundred per cent 
efficiency is probably not obtain- 
able anywhere; but the remarkable 
improvement secured in the Good- 
rich organization as a result of not 
being content to “let well enough 
alone” should serve as an inspira- 
tion to the rest of us if we have 
been resting on our oars a little in 
regard to the matter of putting 
the quality of our letters on a 
basis with the quality of our 
product. 


Barnhill & Henning, New York, have 
been appointed to represent the Fruit 
Grower, St. Joseph, Mo., in the East. 





Working Up Interest in Demon- 
Sstrations 


Manufacturers of Various Kinds of Goods Have a Good Deal to Learn 
From Uncle Sam’s Successful Methods 


DVERTISERS who may be 

inclined to pin medals on 
themselves as champion demon- 
strators of their goods to the pub- 
lic have, it seems, a good deal to 
learn from Uncle Sam. He is 
the greatest demonstrator by a 
long ways. It is a form of pro- 
motion which accords with the 
Congressman’s peculiar sense of 
propriety, and this doubtless ex- 
plains why Uncle Sam has be- 
come the peerless demonstrator- 
advertiser that he is. 

From the methods used, prof- 
itable suggestions may be 
gleaned. Especially in the rural 
field Uncle Sam has gotten im- 
portant results. 

With the idea that a concrete 
case may be more _ interesting 


than glittering generalities it may 


be worth while to look closely 
into the record of the “egg and 
poultry demonstrations” of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Here is a case where 
we find Federal demonstration 
work in its most pretentious guise. 
A special car has been fitted up— 
a miniature packing house and 
cold storage plant on wheels— 
and this portable demonstration 
booth is moved from town to 
town, with stops of a day or two 
at each “stand” just as a travel- 
ing circus covers its route in ac- 
cordance with a prearranged it- 
inerary. 

The nearest approach to paid 
advertising that the Government 
uses in stirring up interest in the 
visits of egg and poultry car is 
found in posters and placards 
which are sent ahead to the towns 
to be visited by the car. These 
announce that the car will on 
the placarded date be on a side- 
track convenient to the local rail- 
road depot and that demonstra- 
tions will be given in dressing, 
chilling and packing poultry, and 
in candling, grading, chilling and 
packing eggs for shipment. 


Personal letters are, in the ab- 
sence of an adequate advertis- 
ing appropriation, of necessity re- 
lied upon most heavily to work 
up interest in the egg and poultry 
demonstrations. Letters are sent 
to the local newspapers and to 
the school teachers of each dis- 
trict to be visited with the request 
in the case of the latter that ap- 
propriate announcements be made 
to their pupils. However, the out- 
standing feature of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in popularizing its 
demonstrations is found in the 
studied effort to enlist the active 
co-operation of all interests that 
will be benefited by the demon- 
stration, even as the shrewd gen- 
eral advertiser makes consistent 
use of advertising demonstrations, 
etc., in his field. 


ADVERTISING MAY BE 
STIMULATED 


HOW 


Thus, in the case of the egg and 
poultry demonstrations, an impor- 
tant preliminary move is the send- 
ing of letters of announcement— 
invitations to “get busy” in an 
advertising sense—to all commis- 
sion men and local merchants at 
each point who make a business 
of handling eggs. It is figured 
that if the Government demon- 
stration results in the use by egg 
producers of proper candling de- 
vices and other adjuncts that will 
insure the freshness of market 
eggs, no one will be more bene- 
fited than these self-same egg 
merchants. They ought to put 
shoulder to the wheel, therefore, 
to make the demonstration a suc- 
cess just as the average manu- 
facturer who makes a demonstra- 
tion of a commercial product in 
any given city is wont to feel that 
the retailers who handle his line 
in that city are but serving their 
own selfish interests in rooting 
for his demonstration. 

By a like appeal on the score 
of self-interest the Government 
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The Local Dealer Knows 
Follow Him 


National advertisers who desire to connect 


up with present day business activity in Baltimore during the 
big sales months of 1917 should follow the lead of the leading 
local advertisers for economic results.. Local merchants—-de- 
partment stores—furniture stores—specialty shops—shoe stores, 
etc., etc.,—a long and important list, use more space in THE 


BALTIMORE NEWS than in any other local paper. 


These concerns represent the principal chan- 
nel of distribution of leading standard advertised goods. ‘There- 
fore, the national advertiser can well follow the lead of the local 
dealer in Baltimore. 


THE NEWS is a high-grade home evening 


publication and is read in over 75 per cent of the middle and 
better class homes of Baltimore every evening. It is the oniy 
afternoon paper in Baltimore which carries the full Associated 
Press reports, and by reason of its strict integrity in the handling 
of news and editorial departments, the paper has an influence 
in the Baltimore territory unlike that of any other local paper. 


Handsomely printed folder, describing Balti- 
more in its new era of prosperity, fresh from the press sent 
anyone interested on request—an interesting piece of business 
literature for busy advertisers. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation, March, 93,013 
GAIN over March, 1916, over 18,000 


DAN A. CARROLL J. BE. LUTZ 

Special Representative Special Representative 
ribune Building First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

New York Chicago 
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We All Eat 


And most of us are quite interested in what we eat. The wife 
or mother may be the food purchasing agent for the family, but 
the father, son and daughter have considerable to say about what 
she purchases. 


So the wise food manufacturer addresses his copy to the entire 
family, and places it in those mediums which reach and appeal 
to the entire family. 


The Chicago Daily News is just such a medium. 


It is an evening paper and is brought into the home at night 
instead of being taken out of the home in the morning. It is 
read at a time when the entire family have the leisure to read and 
be influenced by the advertisements. Moreover its news and 
features appeal to every member of the family. Proof of this is the 
fact that The Daily News is read by over 85,000 more families 
in Chicago and suburbs than any other newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


Sellers of food products appreciate all these facts and therefore 
buy more space in The Daily News on its six publishing days a 
week than they buy in any other newspaper on the same days. 


If you want to reach practically everybody who eats in Chicago 
follow the example of the sellers of food products. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 425,000 Daily. 
“Tt Covers Chicago.” 
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induces the transportation inter- 
ests to do their bit to get a “full 
house” at each stopping point of 
the demonstration car. Statistics 
show that in the past there has 
been a loss of 20 to 30 per cent 
of the eggs shipped, owing to 
breakage in transit, due to faulty 
packing. Naturally it is to the 
interest of the railroads and oth- 
er transportation agencies to re- 
duce this waste as much as possi- 
ble and inasmuch as the demon- 
strations on the Government car 
include instructions as to the prop- 
er use of fillers and flats and ap- 
proved methods of stowing cases 
in cars it is logical that the dem- 
onstrator should ask the bene- 
ficiary to help round up an audi- 
ence. In most instances the rail- 
roads have not only asked their 
own employees to attend the dem- 
onstration but have also passed 
the word along to all egg ship- 
pers in the territory. 

There may be the germ of an 
idea for some advertisers in one 
feature of the Government’s pol- 


icy in its egg demonstrations— 
namely the expedient of using 


the prospect’s every-day mate- 
rial for the demonstration. As 
a matter of fact it is becoming 
settled policy in sending out all 
classes of Federal demonstrators 
who work in the agricultural 
field to give instructions that 
whenever possible they are to 
conduct their demonstrations 
with the sort of equipment to be 
found on the average farm. The 
ege demonstrators urge all in- 
terested persons to bring eggs to 
the demonstration car for can- 
dling and grading. As for the 
packing part of the programme, 
instead of successively breaking 
up and assembling exhibition 
packages an effort is made to in- 
duce the shippers in each locality 
to send in commercial shipments 
of eggs which are duly crated by 
the demonstrators in accordance 
with their ideas. 

Covering a considerable terri- 
tory by means of a demonstration 
at a central point is an idea 
which the Government has de- 
veloped where the appeal has been 
to a select audience rather than 


to the broad public. To illus- 
trate, there may be cited the 
method employed in introducing 
a new, simplified system of ac- 
counting which the Government 
experts have devised for the bene- 
fit of the proprietors of small 
grain elevators. Selecting an ele- 
vator suitably located the dem- 
onstrator installs the new system 
and once it is in working order 
all the elevator men within a ra. 
dius of fifty miles are invited to 
visit the plant and study the op- 
eration of the new utility. It has 
been found possible by this meth- 
od to cover territory with rapid- 
ity and a degree of thoroughness 
that would not be practicable un- 
der any other plan. 


REWARDS TO BOYS AND GIRLS FOR ° 
WORK 


A clever kink in the Govern- 
mental scheme for arousing inter- 
est in demonstrations is that 
whereby farm boys and girls have 
been induced to look upon what 
might be termed “demonstration 
excursions” as a fitting reward for 
prowess in agriculture. During 
the past few years it has been 
quite the custom in all parts of 
the country to offer prizes to 
young people on the farms for 
the best yields of the various 
crops to which the youngsters 
have devoted their attention. 
State, county and township au- 
thorities, boards of trade, agri- 
cultural colleges and _ public- 
spirited individuals have all con- 
tributed to the financing of this 
sort of prize contests. For a 
time there was a disposition to 
hang up all manner of merchan- 
dise prizes, but latterly, under 
the influence of the Department 
of Agriculture there has been a 
growing disposition to have all 
awards take the form of person- 
ally conducted tours to the na- 
tional capital, State fairs or Fed- 
eral or State experiment farms. 

Such trips are, in most in- 
stances, made to take the form of 
educational and demonstrational 
tours rather than mere sight-see- 
ing expeditions. A Federal agent 
or other “conductor” of duly con- 
stituted authority takes the young 
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people in tow and pilots them 
from one to another of the in- 
centives to “better farming.” At 
state fairs and at experimental 
farms a favorite feature of the 
programme is an impartial, com- 
parative demonstration of the 
various types of farm-operating 
machinery that have place in the 
modern scheme of economic til- 
lage. The boys are shown the 
actual working of drills, disc har- 
rows, etc., and the girls are given 
insight into the practical manip- 
ulation of cream __ separators, 
power washers, canning and pre- 
serving apparatus and the like. 


MOTION PICTURES IN CONNECTION 
WITH DEMONSTRATIONS 


Uncle Sam has long been a firm 
believer in illustrated lectures as 
a means of cultivating the pros- 
pective customer. The Govern- 
ment has many things to sell for 
which practical “demonstrations” 
in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term are out of the question be- 
cause of prohibitive expense. The 
average young man, resident of 
the interior, cannot be shown at 
first hand the daily routine of the 
life of naval recruits on a United 
States battleship, and no more 
can each and every Eastern farm- 
er be enabled to see with his own 
eyes the evidence of the phe- 
nomenal crop yields of the irri- 
gated areas developed by the 
United States Reclamation Serv- 
ice. Confronted by the exigencies 
of such long-range salesmanship 
the Government has resorted to 
the free lecture to arouse inter- 
est. The efficiency of this me- 
dium has been materially in- 
creased since the advent of mo- 
tion pictures. To detail how 
Uncle Sam makes use of motion 
pictures in his advertising and 
demonstration work would re- 
quire several pages of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, but suffice it to say that the 
Government sets such store by 
this form of publicity that a mo- 
tion-picture bureau that started 
as a mere offshoot of a lantern 
slide division has become one of 
the important adjuncts of the gov- 
ernment. 

Working models have been re- 
sponsible for the success of nu- 
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merous Governmental demonstra- 
tions in cases where it has been 
impractical to utilize the full- 
fledged utilities. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of modern road- 
building machinery, the use of 
which the Government is anxious 
to encourage. Numerous demon- 
strations of actual road building 
have been conducted, involving, 
of course, the use of the latest 
approved machines, but there have 
been other opportunities for dem- 
onstration work where such lit- 
eral application was impossible— 
for example, on the “good roads 
trains” that swing round the 
circle from time to time. Under 
such circumstances the working 
models of scrapers, road rollers, 
etc., have pfoven the next best 
thing to the real article, and 
what attention to detail has been 
bestowed may be surmised from 
the fact that the Government 
makes use in this connection of 
a diminutive stone crusher that 
actually breaks up material as 
does its prototype. Working mod- 
els have played no small part in 
the educational campaign conduct- 
ed via Uncle Sam’s latest and 
most ambitious attempt at dem- 
onstration—the “Safety First 
Train,” a veritable exposition on 
wheels. 


Annual Dinner of the 23d St. 
Y. M. C. A. Ad Class 


The Class in Advertising i the 
Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. New 
York. held its annual Ni at the 
Hotel Breslin on Wednesday evening. 
April 4th. The principal addresses 
were delivered by George W. Hopkins, 
vice-president of the American Chicle 
Company; Bruce Bliven, of the edito- 
rial_staff of Printers’ Inx, and Frank 
L. Blanchard, the instructor. The din- 
ner marked the close of the twelfth 
year in the history of the course, which 
was the first to be established in any 
Y. M. C. A. in the country. The prac- 
tical character of the course is shown 
by the fact that its graduates are now 
occupying important positions in the ad- 
vertising field 


Sweeney with Manternach 
Company 


John M. Sweenev, 
his departure for Texas with the Con- 
necticut State troops, last year, to help 


who, previous to 


guard the border. was on the advertis- 
ing staff of the Hartford Times, is now 
with the Manternach Company, adver- 
tising agents, of Hartford. 





“Be a Detective” Advertising Fakes 
Hard to Kill 


Post-Office Department Nips a Budding Enterprise of This Class—How 
It Was Operated 


IME and again the United 

States Post-Office Department 
has, by means of a “fraud order,” 
put a snuffer on the operations of 
a fake detective agency or fraudu- 
lent “correspondence school” for 
embryo detectives, but almost as 
rapidly as these swindles can be 
nipped others spring up in their 
place. Small wonder, either, for 
there are few fields where the 
pickings are so rich. To capital- 
ize the imagination of the young 
man, particularly the young man 
in the country or the small town, 
who sees himself a modern Sher- 
lock Holmes, hero of a “thriller” 
of the movie pattern—this is in- 
deed a bonanza for the operator 
who scruples not to profit at the 
expense of his victims’ confidence 


in advertising. 
“Be a Detective. Earn $25 to 


$75 weekly; chance to see the 
world; all expenses paid. Write 
Lamont, Box 2206, Boston, Mass.” 
Thus read the copy which brought 
replies to the detective enterprise 
that has most recently fallen un- 
der the ban of the postal author- 


ities, and that is typical of so 
many that have gone before, and 
doubtless of so many that will fol- 
low after that it is deemed worth 
while to call the attention of ad- 
vertisers and advertising men to 
an evil that is not doing any good 
to the cause of correspondence in- 
struction by mail. 

Lamont of Boston, the Post- 
Office inspectors discovered work- 
ing ingloriously in a bowling alley 
in the Old South Building. The 
role of king of detectives was dis- 
tinctly a “side line” with him. 
However, he had incorporated the 
Loraine Detective: System, with 
himself as president, his wife as 
treasurer, and a young girl friend 
of the family, as secretary. Ad- 
vertisements were carried in a 
number of papers that pursue a 
“no-questions-asked” policy, and 
a considerable volume of mail in 
response was received at the Bos- 


ton post-office ere the Postmaster- 
General issued a‘ fraud order. 

Judge William H. Lamar, So- 
licitor for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, has paid tribute to the ad- 
vertising literature of this detec- 
tive scheme as being “quite as 
attractive as it is misleading.” 
When a prospect replied to the 
advertisement above quoted he re- 
ceived the first of a series of form 
letters, in which the advertiser 
extolled “the detective profession” 
as one of the greatest in the 
world; described the work as 
fascinating and remunerative; and 
declared that to know how to read 
and write English “is the only 
education required to become a 
successful detective.” 


WHAT THE “COURSE” OFFERS 


For the sum of $5 a “complete 
course of instructions” was of- 
fered, consisting of twelve les- 
sons, and assurance was given 
that a “diploma” would be issued 
to each “graduate.” Emphasis 
was laid on the fact that the sum 
of $5 would cover everything, 
there being no other charges at 
any time. Accompanying the ini- 
tial letter was sent “A Booklet for 
Every Ambitious Man and Wom- 
an to Read,” which is worthy a 
place in every museum of adver- 
tising. 

“We are all detectives by na- 
ture,” encouragingly starts off the 
booklet copy, following which, in 
a quick descent from the senti- 
mental to the practical, the pros- 
pect is assured that it is “very 
common for the beginner to earn 
$25 a week, while the more ex- 
perienced man earns $50 to $75 
a week.” Continuing, the word- 
painter observes: “This profession 
is one of the very few that is 
far from crowded.” He speaks 
of the increase of crime in this 
day and age, tells of the rewards 
of $3,000 to $5,000 that are fre- 
quently hung up for the appre- 


, Rension of notorious criminals, 
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and adds that “hardly any capital 
is required” to start your own 
detective agency. The detective 
is pictured, furthermore, as going 
from place to place “always in 
the finest style,” living at the best 
hotels, etc., with all expenses paid. 

The booklet confides that the 
regular price of the instruction 
course is $25, but for purposes of 
quick introduction it is offered for 
a limited time at a price of only 

A second form letter fol- 
lowed if the prospect did not bite, 
and finally there was sent a “last 
call” that no budding sleuth could 
have been expected to ignore. In 
this ultimatum it was agreed that 
upon the payment of only $3 in 
cash the Detective System would 
send its complete course, a badge 
and card of credentials, providing 
the recipient of this special favor 
would promise to pay the balance 
of $2 due out of his first week’s 
salary of $25. 

Despite the solemn assurances 
that there would be no extras the 
promoter made an attempt, under 
another name, to secure an addi- 


tional payment of $1 from each 


“graduate.” Each graduate after 
having been allowed time to real- 
ize that it might require a cer- 
tain amount of watchful waiting 
ere he was firmly established as 
a successful detective, was the re- 
cipient, as though from some 
anonymous well-wisher, of a 
booklet advertising for sale at $1 
a book entitled “Methods of Se- 
curing Business.” This was re- 
puted to be full of “business get- 
ters,” and as an extra inducement 
there was included “The Detec- 
tive Laws of Different States,” 
and last, but by no means least, a 
“Revised Encyclopedia of Crim- 
inal Slang.” It was the operation 
of this follow-up that caused a 
fraud order to be issued against 
the Detectives’ Business Bureau 
of 262 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, as well as against the Loraine 
Detective System. 

Lamont, in the conduct of his 
detective scheme, introduced one 
feature characteristic of up-to- 
date practice in fake correspond- 
ence school promotion; namely, 
the intimation that the corre- 
spondence school is merely an off- 


shoot of a responsible business 
concern with a record of success 
in the field in which instruction is 
given. The letter-heads of the 
Loraine Detective System had a 
“cable address” and all the frills. 
“Expert Investigations Made by 
Trained Detectives” seemingly ex- 
plained the main function of the 
institution, and the notation 
“Training Department” on the 
stationery identified a communi- 
cation to an amateur detective as 
originating in a minor department 
of a detective agency that might 
be expected to secure employment 
for any student once he qualified. 
A form of advertising bait that 
in the case of several of the “Be- 
a-Detective” schemes has _ been 
held out to small-town prospects 
is the intimation that the display 
of a detective’s badge will gain 
for the wearer free admission to 
theatrical entertainments, etc. 


Convention to Be Advertised to 
the Public 


ast years, the coming con- 
the A. A. C. of W. at St. 
Louis will be advertised extensively, 
probably in newspapers, magazines, 
trade-papers, street-cars and on posters, 
in an endeavor to secure a large at- 
tendance of business men, whether di- 
rectly concerned with advertising or not, 
at the gathering. The style of layout 
will be uniform through the series of 
advertisements, and is unusually stri- 
king. A black background serves to 
bring out the circular space in which 
the headline is printed and the rect- 
angle beneath it where the rest of the 
copy appears. The slogan of the con- 
vention, “Advertising Lowers Cost of 
Distribution,” is the headline of one 
piece of copy, while others begin: 
“Bring Your Facts and Figures to St. 
Louis June 3d to 7th,” “Advertising 
Visualizes the World’s Work,” ‘Adver- 
tising Is Americanism,” and ‘St. Louis 
—Grand Headquarters of the Advertis- 
ing Armies of the World, June 3d to 
7th.” In another ad a quotation is 
made of the remark of Festus J. Wade, 
president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany and Mercantile National Bank of 
St. Louis, that “When we see a man 
cutting down on his advertising, we cut 
down on his credit.’”” Mr. Wade will 
be one of the speakers at the conven- 
tion. The “Little Red Schoolhouse,” 
which is to be reproduced life-size at 
the convention, and which is to form 
the concrete symbol of the work of the 
National Educational Committee, is also 
played up in the copy. 

As in the past, space will be donated 
by the mediums for the oe. The 
committee in charge, which is under 
the direction of William C. D’Arcy, will 
prepare and ship the plates. 


As in 
vention o 
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E never could under- 

stand the atmosphere of 
grandness and unusualness and super- 
natural smartness surrounding the ad- 
vertising business. 


aS ee a . Oe ae a SO 


Most of the men making pianos and 
watches and talcum powder and things, 
whom we know, aren’t so fearfully 
brilliant. 

For our part we think we line up in 
the advertising business just about like 
they do in their businesses. 

We have the sort of experience and 
equipment that is frequently very valu- 
able to advertisers—these advertisers 
have accounts that are frequently very 
desirable from our point of view. 

We like to talk advertising with 
business men who do not believe that 
rabbits lay Easter eggs. 
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A Monumental Success 


The Pacific Coast Borax Company, with 
the assistance of this Agency, has just achiev- 
ed a rapid and remarkable distribution with 
the grocery trade. In five weeks our client, 
with whom we have daily co-operated, has 
captured practically the entire New. York 
market with 20 Mule Team Borax Soap 
Chips. By means of our advertising and 
merchandising plans, together with strong 
sales efforts on the part of our client, 96% 
of the retail grocers have stocked this pro- 
duct. Although the consumer advertising, 
planned to round out this campaign, only 
started last week, retailers all over the Me- 
tropolis report a big public response. 96% 
distribution in five weeks—we believe 
these results will interest any manufacturer 
who seeks to obtain or increase distribution. 


‘Service First’’ 


ATLAS ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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a | that the United States, 
Dp ina and Japan are Allies— 


“ASIA 


is the new magazine in which men of in- 





ternational calibre are interested. It binds 













together the industrial and political interests 
of this country and the Orient. 


Now, and after the war, Europe and Amer- 
ica will be turning to the Far East as the 
big international goal for commercial and 
financial development. 


Asia is published by an established associa- 
tion of the leaders in Oriental trade, finance 
and politics in this country. About one out 
of every sixteen readers of Printers’ Ink 
should send for further particulars. 


American Asiatic Association 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 

















Capturing an Expanding Market 
by “Plunging” on Advertising 


How O-Cedar Mops and Polishes Seized the Opportunity Created by 
Changing Consumer Habits 


Based on an Authorized Interview by C. R. Johnson, with 


C. A. Channell 


President, the Channell Chemical Company 


F a manufacturer is breaking in 

with a new product, on the 
merit of which he knows he can 
rely, what he needs most of all is 
courage—courage to invest in 
sales and advertising effort what- 
ever sum is needed, even if the 
advertising appropriation is 
thereby made larger than the net 
profits of the business. 

That is the salient lesson to be 
learned from a study of the re- 
rmarkable growth. of the Channell 
Chemical Company, manufacturer 
of O-Cedar mops and polishes. 
From an appropriation of $500 a 
month to one of $216,000 a year is 
an increase which most business 
men would make with fear and 
trembling. Such, how- 
ever, was not the attitude 
of C. A. Channell, presi- 
dent of the company in 
question, whose personal 
faith in the power of ad- 
vertising is responsible 
for the way in which his 
company fought for and 
secured its “place in the 
sun” in an exceptionally 
difficult field. 

The start of O-Cedar 
polish reaches back to 
1908. About that time a 
young man landed in 
Chicago whose available 
assets were experience, 
unusual selling ability, 
fifty dollars capital and 
an idea. His idea had to 
do with the possibilities 
for a new furniture pol- 
ish. With ten dollars of 
his capital he rented a 
dingy room for a month, 
hung up a sign, “The 
Channell Chemical Com- 
pany,” and began the 
manufacture of O-Cedar 
furniture polish. 

The polish made in the 
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you wou } 
Jutniture and floors admired 
Use O-Cedar Polish. 


removes the dust, dirt, grime and scum from 
all woodwork. -Then it brings out the beauty of the grain. 


morning was demonstrated and 
sold from house to house in the 
afternoons. The name O-Cedar 
then meant nothing. A tactful, 
rapid-fire shirt-sleeve demonstra- 
tion that “it cleans as it polishes” 
on a piece of furniture, however, 
usually brought a sale. Soon six 
men trained to demonstrate were 
traveling out of the dingy office. 
Introductory sales by demonstra- 
tion grew into calls on dealers. 
With growing repeat sales, dealer 
distribution was gradually devel- 
oped. For a business starting on 
a shoe-string, it was an excellent 
example of what aggressive sales 
work can accomplish. 

“Our business was successful,” 
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have your 


First, O-Cedar Polish 


O.-Cedar Polish is really a beautifier. Finally, 
it imparts a high, dry, lasting lustre or polish. 
Use O-Cedar Polish on all woods, on all finishes, on 
all woodwork of all kinds. Use it as directed on the 
bottle. Renew your polish mop with O-Cedar Polish. 
Always remember O-Cedar ‘‘cleans as it polishes.”* 


Channell Chemical Company 


CHICAGO « TORONTO LONDON «+ BERLIN 


*«:°° C).Cdar 


'D Polish 


At All Dealers 
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explained Mr. Channell, “before 
we ever started to advertise. But 
we had to do something to hold 
the business already obtained. In 
extending our effort we scattered 
our shot. Sales certainly would 
have dragged had something not 
been done. So we turned to the 
consumer through advertising to 
hold our place in the eyes of the 
trade.” 

The company, in its first step in 
national advertising, felt its way 
cautiously. An appropriation of 
$500 a month was made for six 
months. Small space was used in 
a few women’s publications. Ke- 
turns were encouraging. At the 
end of six months the appropria 
tion was increased to $3,000 a 
month. Additional publications 
were added, and distribution was 
secured which could not have been 
accomplished in years, if at all, by 
old methods of cold selling effort. 


STYLE CHANGES AND THE O-CEDAR 
BUSINESS 


In neglecting to observe new 


market possibilities, many manu- 
facturers pass opportunities over 


to competitors. But in this in- 
stance the Channell Chemical 
Company had its ear to the 
ground. This fact, perhaps, more 
than any other, was responsible 
for placing it far in advance of 
competition. About the time it 
began to advertise, styles in floor 
coverings were changing. Rugs 
were displacing carpets. There 
was more woodwork for the 
housewife to look after. Sec- 
tional floor coverings were not up- 
to-date unless set off by attractive 
floor spaces. The spaces thus left 
beneath furniture caught the dust. 
From this situation an idea grew. 
If O-Cedar polish gathered dust 
from furniture, it would also 
gather it from floors. Floors of- 
fered a bigger market for polish 
than did furniture. So, borrow- 
ing from an old idea, an adjust- 
able mop was introduced. 

A solicitor from a women’s 
publication sent his card in to Mr. 
Channell rather early one morning. 

“Why don’t you use some color 
pages?” he asked. 

“You'd better wait until I use 
black and white pages, hadn’t you?” 


INK 


“Why wait? Competition is 
crowding you all the time—your 
big chance is in big space. First 
announce it to your dealers—they 
will expect it, look for it and act 
on it. It will strengthen and in- 
crease your distribution. No one 
else has ever done it; if they do 
your opportunity is gone.” 

Some little question is involved 
among advertising men as to 
whether the idea was sold to Mr. 
Channell or whether he saw the 
point and bought. “Experience,” 
said Mr. Channell, “has taught me 
the folly of being sold. A fellow 
sold me $70,000 worth of advertis- 
ing once. It was bad business, but 
good experience. So I prefer to 
be a buyer in any transaction.” 

The suggestion for the use of 
color pages, however, was oppor- 
tune for both the solicitor and the 
company. The opportunity Mr. 
Channell saw in its use was not to 
advertise the polish, but a spec- 
tacular means of introducing and 
exploiting the new mop at a most 
favorable time. 

Backed by ordinary black and 
white copy, the campaign on the 
mops began in January, 1913, and 
colored inserts began appearing in 
publications which never before 
had used them. 

This “plunging” into color pages 
with an appropriation of $216,000 
was first hailed by competition as 
a form of dementia, and was then 
viewed with alarm. Excited at- 
tempts were made to thwart the 
effect of the campaign on the 
trade by describing it as “a part- 
ing shot.” But there was no stop- 
ping the ball that had started roll- 
ing. Floors had to be kept in con- 
dition. Tired housewives all over 
the country picked up their mag- 
azines, came to the colored in- 
serts, read about the new floor- 
polishing mop, and decided that it 
was just the thing they needed. 
Dealers began to get calls for 
them. And with the demand for 
the mops came a demand for 
O-Cedar polish to go with them. 
One couldn’t be sold without the 
other, and the polish went on the 
shelves of dealers who previously 
had turned it down. 

With interest aroused by the ad- 
vertising, Mr. Channell was not 
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MR, WILLIAM WOODHEAD, twice President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, publisher of the Sunset Maga- 
zine and now in charge of the American Weekly Magazine, a 
part of the New York American and five other Hearst news- 
papers, writes Mr. Crowe:—“A pretty fairly thorough investiga- 
tion, checked up by the experience of a number of years, has 
convinced me that the Hearst organization offers greater pros- 
pects for bigger things than any other proposition I have ever 
happened across.” 
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Bring Your Paper Problems 
to Headquarters 


The preeminence of Ber- 
mingham & Seaman Co. rests 
on a solid foundation of un- 
paralleled manufacturing 
facilities, complete stocks, 
proven dependability in times 
of stress, and a nation-wide 
organization of experts. 


National advertisers, mail 
order houses, edition printers 
and publishers everywhere 
regard Bermingham & Sea- 
man Co. as headquarters for 
anything in the line of paper. 


You will find a Bermingham 
& Seaman Co. office in every 
large advertising center. 
These offices are there to 
help you in solving your 
paper problems. No matter 
whether it is a matter of 500 
envelope stuffers or five mil- 
lion big catalogs you will re- 
ceive the same _ courteous 
treatment. The success of 
this business has been built 
on the service idea. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN 


Paper Manufacturers 


New York - Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee 
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slow in taking steps to capitalize 
on it in the fullest measure. The 
appeal in the slogan, “it cleans as 
it polishes” in selling polish was 
enhanced when adapted to selling 
mops and polish for floors. It 
was interestingly exploited in the 
advertising, but its force, as in the 
lean days of house-to-house can- 
vassing, would be multiplied by 
public demonstrations. So with 
an eye to least resistance and vol- 
ume of consumption, Mr. Chan- 
nell began demonstrations in de- 
partment stores in the large cities. 

Advertisers looking for levers 
with which to wedge their prod- 
ucts into department stores by 
way of demonstrations may be in- 
terested in his discovery that the 
big stores are not interested so 
much in the introduction or dis- 
play of a product as they are in 
the question whether or not the 
profit, or turn-over, will be great- 
er than that already obtained on 
other merchandise occupying val- 
uable floor space. 

“To obtain demonstrations in 
our store,” explained the buyer 


for a large Chicago department 


store, “a manufacturer must con- 
vince us that he has a good 
enough product, backed by suffi- 
cient advertising, to assure us of 
a profit over the floor area de- 
voted to other merchandise. The 
advertising of O-Cedar products 
convinced us that two demonstra- 
tion booths would be more profit- 
able than one. Their advertising 
of the trade-mark has much to 
do with its sale. Even now, 
women purchasing polish will ex- 
amine various brands and ask 
about prices until they see O-Ce- 
dar, which they usually buy.” 

As an appropriate setting for 
demonstrations, department stores 
and all dealers capable of selling 
$3,000 worth of goods annually 
were provided with specially con- 
structed booths. These booths 
were finished in mahogany and 
were equipped with hard-wood 
floors for demonstrations. One 
large Chicago store sold as much 
as $1,500 worth of polish and 
mops in.a single morning from a 
single demonstration. 

At the end of the year, the ad- 
vertising and demonstrations had 
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accomplished three purposes, any 
one of which more than offset any 
hint of snap judgment in laying 
out the advertising appropriation. 
O-Cedar polish aided by the pres- 
tige of the mops, soon became un- 
usually well known. O-Cedar 
mops, first in the eyes of maga- 
zine readers, were first in the 
minds of purchasers. And owing 
to this good will, the company 
disposed of 1,500,000 mops and a 
proportionate quantity of polish 
in its first year of advertising. 


THRIVED UNDER COMPETITION 


But this success was not unat- 
tended by certain ‘complications 
which developed during the course 
of the campaign. While the suc- 
cess of the O-Cedar mop and pol- 
ish advertising disconcerted many 
passive competitors, it also served 
to create the usual army of mush- 
room manufacturers which swarm 
at the heels of every advertising 
success. While Mr. Channell held 
patents on his device, the antiquity 
of a mop as a household imple- 
ment left loop-holes throug. 


‘ which ingenious competition was 


soon crawling. Mops of various 
shapes and patterns soon appeared 
on the market by the score. And 
in the onslaught, O-Cedar prod- 
ucts were the target for much bit- 
ter attack. 

“Aside from our advertising 
campaigns,” explained Mr. Chan- 
nell, “O-Cedar received no end of 
publicity from competition. 
Threats of injunctions, and letters 
threatening our dealers with legal 
liability in the sale of the mop on 
which we held the patents were 
every-day occurrences. We ig- 
nored them all. It was spectacu- 
lar publicity that the other fellow 
was paying for. It cost them 
money and they got nothing for 
their trouble.” 

On the heels of the first cam- 
paign, $265,000 was immediately 
appropriated for advertising. With 
an eye to color value, car cards 
and posters were used in the new 
campaign locally to tie up with 
the national campaign in the 
women’s publications. The com- 
pany then turned its attention to 
safeguarding the future. For this 
purpose no less than $200,000 has 
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been reinvested each year since. 

Like any product affected by 
piratical competition, floor polish- 
ing mops have been shaved, cut 
and whittled in price, until, in the 
opinion of both manufacturers 
and dealers, there is not sufficient 
profit to warrant any manutac- 
turer exploiting them. 

But where the fertility of one 
field has depreciated, there are 
others which may be cultivated. 
Shortly after the campaigns were 
under way, foreign interest in the 
company’s products became ap- 
parent. With a view to cultivat- 
ing export trade, a representative 
was sent abroad. The demonstra- 
tions finally got the interest ot 
English shop-keepers. floors in 
tngland had always been waxed. 
The final demonstration that 
floors need not be waxed estab- 
lished a point of contact. Curti- 
osity turned to action. ‘The spec- 
tacular demonstration that “it 
cleans as it polishes” appealed to 
the Englishmen and they began 
buying. 

Lhe effectiveness of this selling 
campaign was illustrated last De- 
cember when the company shipped 
to England $52,000 worth of mops 
and polish on a single consign- 
ment. 

With demonstrations the com- 
pany has introduced its products 
in practically all foreign countries. 
The export policy is that no ad- 
vertising is done until the prod- 
ucts have been introduced, and 
have obtained a certain volume in 
sale. When the product is able 
to stand alone and earn an appro- 
priation, advertising is considered 
as special conditions warrant. 

In domestic sales, however, 
where competition on furniture 
polish is yet keen, the company is 
intrenching itself behind consum- 
er good-will by continuous ad- 
vertising. O-Cedar polish is now 
being advertised in a list of about 
thirty women’s publications and 
general publications. Color pages 
are used during spring and fall 
preceding house-cleaning time. 
Tying up to this campaign, posters 
are used nationally during the 
same periods. 

“A product on the dealer’s 
shelf,” said Mr. Channell, “is not 
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sold. At least we don’t consider 
it so. We plan not only to create 
a demand tor cur products, but 
to maintain it, so that accruing 
good wul will pay us bigger divi- 
aends every day. Ilt°ou per cent 
ot a dealer's calls are for U-Cedar 
polish, we figure that the dealer 
will sell 75 per cent.” 

in capitalizing its advertising, 
the company 1s_ supplementing 
consumer demonstrations with di- 
rect dealer sales etiort. very 
month the “O-Cedar Bulletin,” a 
dealer organ, suggesting window 
trims and selling ideas, 1s sent to 
2U,UUU dealers. Special selling 
drives are frequently made by oi- 
tering. “deals.” ‘these deals do 
not involve tree goods, but in or- 
ders of $15 to $5U include special 
display stands and selling helps 
which mean increased sales for 
the dealer when properly linked 
up to the company’s advertising 
campaigns, 

‘Lhe etfectiveness of advertising 
in reducing the company’s selling 
cost is at once apparent when it 
is considered that 9U per cent of 
the company’s sales to jobbers and 
dealers are transacted by mail. 
Despite this favorable condition, 
however, the company aims to cul- 
tivate trade good-will by personal 
contact. kor this purpose a corps 
of salesmen is maintained. This 
year these salesmen will be fur- 
nished automobiles to lower sell- 
ing costs in the small towns and 
country. 

What the Channell company has 
been able to do in establishing 
O-Cedar polish should be signifi- 
cant to other manufacturers who 
imagine themselves situated in 
competitive fields where it is dif- 
ficult ever to raise their business 
above a certain level. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the disap- 
pointments in business are due to 
too apathetic an attitude toward 
opportunity when it presents it- 
self. -In every field there are at 
one time or another opportunities 
which a few quick, courageous 
strokes would seize. The manu- 
facturer who makes them finds 
himself building sales instead of 
sizing up the number and caliber 
of his rivals. 











Ostensible Advertising to Men 
Brings Response from Women 


Unusual Type of Copy Wins Distribution for So-E-Z Snap Fasteners— 
$86,000 Sales from First Trade Paper Ad 


RESS fasteners—to take the 

place of hooks and eyes— 
are anything but a novelty in the 
store’s notion department. Prob- 
ably every jobber has his own 
brand, and besides there have 
been several well-known adver- 
tised brands on the market. Chief 
of these was the Kohinoor fast- 
ener, made in Austria, which 
continued to advertise after the 
war cut off all shipments, in order 
to keep alive the good will that 
had been developed. This foreign 
fastener, true enough, is out of 
the market temporarily, but with- 


out it there would seem to be 
competition enough for a new- 
comer. Consequently, 
the apparently  suc- 


cessful effort of anew 
advertised brand to 
get a foothold will 
prove interesting. In 
one sense it may be 
said to have entered 
at the back door, for 
its initial appeal was 
made ostensibly to 
men, although the 
“product, of course, 
has its sale wholly 
among women. 

The fastener is 
known as the “So- 
E-Z,” and is made by 
the Autoyre Com- 
pany, of Oakyille, 
Conn. Its sole dis- 
tributors are A. D. 
Clark & Co, New 
York. The first an- 
nouncement appeared 
in two trade papers 
the last week in De- 
cember, and this ad- 
vertising sold $86,000 
worth of fasteners. 
Since then full pages 
have been used in 
three other business 
papers and in several 
women’s publications. 

In order .to get 





the attention of the 
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COPY SHOWING A 


women, the first advertisement 
addressed to them was _ headed, 
strangely enough, as follows: 


“HUSBANDS UNITE 
—DISCUSS WIVES!” 


Then followed this novel in- 
troduction: 

(At the first meeting of the Amalga- 
mated Husbands, it being assured that 
women were out of hearing, the follow- 
ing discussion took place.) 


“Brothers, you who have but- 
toned, hooked and otherwise fast- 
ened up the dresses, gowns, 
waists and infinite apparel of your 
wives—listen! All of those mo- 
ments of torture, hauling, maul- 
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ae far ing and opening So-E-Z 

remarkable construction. But 

the So-E-Z is the back, which 

the shape of a tur wo This takes away the 

eters of the protruding knob which you may have noticed 
i the ordinary snaps. It sets you to open the So-E-Z 





pacino takes the friction from the 


thread, preventing the thread from OK 
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wearing. These are just the obvious 
things that any woman can see herself 
with the naked eye, but there are many 
other points of superiority in the 


S.0-E-Z 
SPRING SNAP FASTENER 
With the Turtle-Back 


IT LIES FLAT 
So-E-Z Snap F: 
by American ki 





‘ners are made in America, 
‘on American Automatic 
machinery, of 


finely tempered 

brass, in white 
(nickel placed) 

an 


d black, specially rreated 
guarameed fast color, ia al 
tuzes, for all conceivable purposes. 











“MOVIE” OF THE “AMALGAMATED 


HUSBANDS” 
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ing, pulling and yanking,—broken 
finger nails and broken tempers 
—remember them? 

“You are called here together 
that we may unite in the greatest 
movement ever inaugurated —a 
protest against fastening wives’ 
clothing in the old way. We want 
our freedom!” (Cheers.) 

“Does the last speaker mean 
that we must never fasten our 
wives’ clothing?” 

“No; but we must, for our own 
welfare, demand the easy way of 
fastening. To that end, gentle- 
men, we must demand that our 
wives use only So-E-Z Fasteners 
on their clothing. It’s a sort of 
Declaration of Independence.” 

“Has the gentleman found this 
So-E-Z contrivance the solution 
of our problem, the panacea for 
all fastening ills?” (Laughter.) 

“Yes, sir; I induced my wife 
(a very amiable and generally 
reasonable woman), to put them 
on. I speak from experience. I 
say So-E-Z are the kind we men 
must demand! 

“Women are trying to get the 
vote—let us see whether we still 
retain enough influence to get 
them to aid us in our duties as 
official clothing fasteners. (Con- 
tinued applause; motion carried 
unanimously.)” 

Following this introduction 
came a description of the fasten- 
ers “with the turtle back—it lies 
flat and holds like the snapping 
turtle.” In the heavy border sur- 
rounding the advertisement turtles 
are seen in different positions in 
the act of swimming. 

An advertising feature that has 
helped secure many orders is a 
large magazine-size booklet, en- 
titled “A Notion Buyer’s Plan 
for Merchandising-a Snap Fast- 
ener,” which was mailed to 10,- 
000 dealers. In telling about the 
campaign that had been prepared 
to promote the sales of So-E-Z 
fasteners, the company says: 

“We determined to reach the 
women with a brand-new appeal 
that they simply could not resist 
—that they had to read. We 
wrote a series of advertisements 
ostensibly addressed to men! We 
pretended that the women were 
not to read or to hear about what 
we were discussing. Did you ever 


tell a woman not to do anything 
and find her following your ad- 
vice? It’s the old story of Blue- 
beard, who told his wife that she 
could go in every room but one, 
and all the rooms instantly lost 
their attraction except that one.” 

The booklet contains a lot of 
helpful dealer suggestions. It 
tells the talking points of the 
fastener in such a simple, unhack- 
neyed way that they are apt to be 
remembered a long time. Copies 
of several of the advertisements 
that are to appear are reproduced 
so that the retailers can note their 
appealing value. Nine newspaper 
advertisements, in different sizes, 
designed for use by the local 
dealer in his home papers, are 
shown, together with a note to the 
effect that electrotypes of any of 
them will be furnished free of 
charge by the manufacturer. Dis- 
play cards and hangers are also 
offered. 

As dress fasteners are sold in 
large quantities it seems as though 
the makers and distributors of the 
So-E-Z snap fasteners have an 
unusual opportunity to intrench 
themselves in public favor. 


R. J. Sherman Joins Fred M. 
Randall Company 


R. J. Sherman, formerly advertising 
manager of the Toledo Scale Company, 
and for several years with the Detroit, 
offices of the Chas. Fuller Company, 
and the H. K. icKane Company, has 
again entered the general agency field, 
joining the Fred. M. Randall Company, 
of Detroit. 


Launier with Eastern Motors, 


Inc. 

Edward E. Launier has been a point- 
ed advertising manager of the Eastern 
Motors, Inc., of New Britain, Conn. 
He was at one time in the advertising 
department of Colgate & Co. 


Gray Joins Shuman Agency 

Russel T. Gray, for three years .ad- 
vertising manager of the Haynes Auto- 
mobile Company, of Kokomo, Ind., has 
resigned to join the Shuman Advertising 
Company, of Chicago. 


Studebaker Headquarters Now 
in South Bend 


The sales and advertising depart- 
ments of the Studebaker Corporation 
have been moved from Detroit to South 
Bend, Ind. 
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The wise investor in seasoned bonds 
knows he’ll get his income. 


The wise advertiser enjoys an equal 
assurance of return when his advertis- 
ing investment has back of it the largest 
earning power in the country—that of 
the Central West represented by the 
readers of 


The Plain Dealer 
First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Western Advertising Representative Eastern Advertising Representative 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Building Times Building, NEW YORK 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—An Institution 








IV. 


Furnishing Good Housekeeping’s 
Half-Million Homes 


ETTER homes is the keynote of the influ- 
ence Good Housekeeping exerts in the 
selection of furniture and furnishings. 


The receptiveness of the Good Housekeeping 
reader to matters pertaining to comfort, 
harmonious treatment, and appropriateness 
of furnishings for her home makes the selec- 
tion and purchase of such merchandise a 
subject of vital interest to her. 


It may be furniture for the dining room, for 


the bed room or for the porch, as well as 





Good 
Housekeeping, 
St 


Other Publications in the General Women’s Field 
a 


on ty 
21 











Number of accounts in house furnishings carried during 
1916 by leading magazines in the general women’s field. 
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equipment for the kitchen that Good 
Housekeeping serves its readers to choose 
and to purchase. 


To plan a summer porch—to curtain a room 
—to make the dining room distinctive— 


or to show person- 
ality in the living 
room—authoritative 
articles on subjects 
like these are part of 
Good Housekeep- 
ing’s regular pro- 
gram. 


Back of these pages 








Furniture and Furnishings 
Advertised in Good House- 
keeping during the yr. 1916 
Accounts 
Furniture . . . .10 
Kitchen Cabinets 7 
Pictures ' 1 
Beds, Springs, 
Cribs.. tote 
Chests . 
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is the same ideal of Floor Coverings . 
service that char- 
acterizes Good 
Housekeeping 
throughout—that is making its suggestions 
constantly applied in the furnishing of new 


homes. 


Ww 
_ 





How influential a factor Good Housekeeping 
has been in the merchandising of furniture 
and home furnishings is shown by the ac- 
companying chart. 


There are nearly a half-million Good House- 
keeping homes. What part should your 
product play in contributing to the com- 
pleteness of these homes? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THREE ISSUES 


HERE will be 


three important 

business meetings of 

textile mill men this spring. These 
meetings will be reported in TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL as shown above. 


Industrial advertisers will recognize here a sales 
promotion opportunity of more than the ordinary 
value. 


If you are not acquainted with the business 
conditions which make a Convention Issue of 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL one of the most 
efficient sales mediums known to industrial adver- 
tising, we invite your inquiry. 


The textile mill trade is a big field and TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL is the big way of reaching it. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Greenville, S.C. 


Member: 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 




















Does Consistent National Advertis- 


ing Make Guarantee Superfluous? 


Viewpoint of One Concern in Dropping Its Guarantee 


By Albert L. Gale 


[Epirorrat Note: When a strong na- 
tional advertiser breaks away from pre- 
cedent, the fact is worth recording as 
showing the beginning of a_ possible 
tendency. But is this advertiser right? 
Are his premises well taken? Is there 
any weak link in his logic? This ad- 
vertiser’s action doubtless will provoke 
comment and general discussion.] 


(y= of the largest manufac- 
turing concerns in the coun- 
try decided recently to drop the 
word “guarantee” from its label 
and its advertising. The reasons 
back of the change not only open 
a field for interesting inquiry, but 
suggest the question of the gen- 
eral value of the so-called “guar- 
antee” either in advertising or di- 
rect sales effort. 

This particular company has de- 
cided to do away with “guarantee” 
because it has proved to be a 
source of real annoyance. In 
other words, buyers of this prod- 
uct have shown such a tendency 
to regard the guaranty as a pro- 
tection against even their own 
carelessness that endless trouble 
in making settlements and adjust- 
ments, based upon complaints, has 
resulted. 

It has been proved to the satis- 
faction of this concern that the 
guaranty is often taken advantage 
of by those who have been guilty 
of injuring an article which was 
perfect when they received it, and 
which would have remained use- 
ful under ordinary treatment. 

Again, this concern has come 
to consider the use of the word 
“guarantee” undignified—at any 
rate, on the part of a company 
that is as old and as well known 
as this one. The theory advanced 
by the officials and their advertis- 
ing advisors is that the name of 
the company is in itself a guar- 
anty of quality and service; that 
it is, in fact, the best guaranty; 
that no protestations it might 
make in its own behalf could 


approximate the strength and in- 
65 





fluence of the company’s trade- 
mark and its corporate name, built 
into a position of power by means 
of advertising. 

This subject resolves itself into 
a most interesting psychological 
study, for only a moment of re- 
flection is, required to prove to 
one’s satisfaction that it is con- 
stant, consistent advertising which 
alone removes the need for the 
use of the word “guarantee” or 
anything like it. 

Advertising eventually becomes 
its own guaranty — and it is 
worthy of note that the business 
referred to did not appreciate 
the fact that it could afford 
to drop ‘the word “guaran- 
tee” until after it had become 
a national advertiser. It — is 
now justified in feeling that 
its name is a full guaranty, and 
that the use of the word is as 
liable to be objectionable to some 
as a man’s assertion that he is an 
honest man would be to a banker 
from whom he was asking a loan. 


GUARANTEE IS STILL IMPLIED 


The value of a guaranty is 
measured by the reputation of the 
manufacturer and by the service 
he renders; and after these have 
become well known the pledge of 
service and quality begins to lose 
its importance. Its real merit, 
then, lies in the fact that the 
guaranty is implied rather than 
spoken. 

The manufacturer referred to 
does not attempt to advance the 
theory that the word “guarantee” 
has lost its value to all lines or 
departments of business. Some 
of this concern’s goods are sold 
to farmers, and its officials fully 
appreciate the worth of the word 
“suarantee” among the small- 
town and rural classes, particular- 
ly when it is used by the retail 
dealer. In fact, a question very 
commonly heard in such com- 
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Mobilize 


YOUR SURPLUS 
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IF YOU have a surplus, now is the time to mobilize 
it. Make it work. It will work double time, for this 
is the time when‘timid competition and thin-legged 
structures wobble. Only the man who dodges oppor- 
tunity because it looks unpleasant—from the rear— 
thinks he is making progress while he stands with the 
element that is “waiting for the war situation to clear 
up.” 4 You'll never make the dollars your indecision 
is costing you this week. You'll never be any better 
able than right now to meet competition—confronted 
as it is by your same problems. If you want to see 
some indisputable evidence of what a strong conser- 
vative aggressiveness will do, and has done, in 
times like these, we have the facts ready to show you. 


one month before the war started. It made 
us make good. We welcome a test time like 
this. It uncovers the kind of people we want 
to work for on any sort of advertising or 
sales problem. 

( Our booklet, Slants IV, is the object of an 


( WE STARTED our business in 1914, just 





article in this month’s Postage. Shall we 
send you an original copy ? 


Berrien-Durstine, inc. 


| 25 West 45th Street, New York | 





























munities is—“Is it guaranteed?” 

That question, ‘it will. be ad- 
mitted, is asked far less frequent- 
ly when goods of known quality— 
trade-marked and advertised 
goods—are being examined. In 
cases where reputation has not yet 
been completely established by 
means of advertising, the use of 
the word “guaranteed” is still in 
line with good business judgment. 
To back up the word of the sales- 
man, or to back up goods that are 
not well known, the word has its 
value. But advertising soon re- 
places that value with something 
more worth while. 


Troubles of Paper Manufac- 
turers 


In a bulletin recently sent out by 
the News-print Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to its members attention is called 
to the difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing supplies of wood pulp and coal and 
in securing cars in_which to ship the 
finished product. The combined mill 
stocks on February 17th amounted to 
7,325 tons as compared with 6,957 tons 
on March 17th, or a decrease of 368 
tons. As the mill stocks on January 
27th amounted to 4,853 tons, the in- 
crease on March 17th was 2,104 tons, 
due to the inability of the mills to make 
shipments because of the scarcity of 
cars. One of the New York State mills 
states that the shortage of wood pulp 
has compelled it to close down _ several 
times since January Ist. The. difficulty 
in getting logs to furnish sufficient wood 
to keep the mills busy is ascribed to 
the scarcity of labor in Canada. The 
price of wood pulp has advanced to 
about $50 a ton, which is regarded as 
prohibitive. Low water in Canada is 
also blamed for a part of the trouble. 





Pilgrims Back of Patriotic 
Dinner 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
Boston, is in charge of a National De- 
fense Dinner, to be held in that city 
April 18th, at the South Armory. For- 
mer Ambassador Gerard will be the 
chief speaker. Other guests will include 
the Governor of Massachusetts, Mayor 
of Boston, and officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Public Safety. 
The advance announcement states that 
the dinner is to be the “biggest affair 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association has 
conducted since the Boston Convention.” 





_. Frank Seaman, Inc., has discontinued 
its Detroit office and will open an of- 
fice in Chicago. 
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Advertises Aeroplane Tubing 


Recently the Empire Art Metal Co. 
Inc., College Point, N. Y., took a full 
page in the Iron Age to advertise aero- 
plane tubing. William C. Lange, sec- 
retary of the company, tells Printers’ 
Ink that there are a large number of 
new manufacturers entering the aero- 
plane field, which warrants the adver- 
tising of a line which seems to be so 
highly specialized. ‘‘In our opinion,” 
says Mr. Lange, “the manufacture of 
aeroplanes is at the present time merely 
in its infancy and we predict a bright 
future for it. 


Nevada Enacts Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute 


House Bill 199, Laws of 1917, re- 
cently signed by the governor of Ne- 
vada is the ““Printers’ [nx Model Stat- 
ute against fraudulent advertising with 
a few minor verbal changes. It pro- 
vides that “any person, firm, or any 
officer or managing agent of any <or- 
poration. or association” who- violates 
it shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
Penalty: a fine of $50 to $200 or im- 
prisonment in the county jail for 30 
to 90 days, or both. 





Gustave Gude Represents 


Y bd . 
Chicago “American” 
Gustave Gude has been appointed 

Eastern representative of the Chicago 
American, with headquarters in New 
York. He has been connected with the 
Hearst organization for a number of 
years, having been associated at differ- 
ent times with the American Weekly 
Magazine, the New York American and 
foreign service. 


“Inland Storekeeper” Sold to 


Black Pub. Company 

The Black Publishing Company, New 
York, publisher of the Dry Goods Guide, 
has purchased the Inland Storekeeper. 
William G. Palmer, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, will continue in the same ca- 
pacity under the new ownership; the 
other officers will be Dexter W. Hewitt, 
president; Elisha Hewitt, secretary and 
treasurer. 





“Evening Mail’s” Frolic 

Following the closing banquet of the 
American Siowepeper ublishers’ Asso- 
ciation on the evening of April 26th, 
the New York Evening Mail will enter- 
tain newspapermen and advertisers at 
the Century Roof at a performance in 
the “Cocoanut Grove.” similar 
“frolic” was given last year, at which 
700 guests were present. 


R. H. Andrews with Bond 
House 
Robert H. Andrews, formerly Eastern 
advertising manager of Today’s House- 
wife, New York, is now associated with 
Hemphill, White & Chamberlain, a bond 
house of that city. 
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The Stephens Bill Is 


Re-introduced 


All the Familiar Features of the 
Old Bill Retained—Prospects of 
Favorable Action Depend Upon 
Whether Congress Continues Ses- 
sion Through the Yéar—The 
“Kelly Bill” a Similar Measure 


Special Washington Correspondence 

2 oe the first day of the first, or 

extra, session of the 65th 
Congress, Representative Stephens 
of Nebraska came promptly to bat 
with a reintroduction of his wide- 
ly discussed price-standardization 
bill, which did not get out of com- 
mittee at the last session of the 
64th Congress. The new version 
of the measure is H. R. 212, and 
it is officially designated “A pill 
to protect the public against dis- 
honest advertising and false pre- 
tenses in merchandising,” no con- 
cessions, it will be observed, hav- 
ing been made to the criticism by 
foes of the bill who have pro- 
tested that the use of the word 
“advertising,” as indicative of the 
=" of the bill, is a mis- 
nom 

The bill which has reappeared 
retains all the familiar features of 
the old bill sanctioning the pre- 
scribing of uniform prices and 
manners of settlement for all arti- 
cles of commerce put out under 
trade-mark or special brand. As 
heretofore, the plan requires the 
filing with the Federal Trade 
Commission (registration fee $10) 
of schedules of prices which, in 
the case of each trade-marked 
product it is proposed shall ‘be ob- 
served in sales to wholesalers; re- 
tailers and ultimate consumers. 
As in the former bill there is pro- 
vision for disposal sales at other 
than the regular prices, and pro- 
cedure is prescribed whereby 
bankrupts, dealers retiring from 
business, etc., may close out stock 
by means of price concessions in 
the event that the original vendor 
does not exercise his option to 
buy back the: goods at the price 
originally paid. 

With a true spirit of prepared- 
ness, Representative Stephens re- 
introduced his pet measure, but 
neither he nor other friends of 


INK 


the bill are at all sanguine that it 
will have attention at the present 
session of Congress. The bill has 
been referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which Judge Adamson 
continues as chairman, and’ most 
of the former members remain, 
who, with the chairman, are 
strongly opposed to the Stephens 
31 

It is not even certain that the 
Commerce Committee will organ- 
ize at the present Congressional 
session. If there is sentiment at 
the Capitol in favor of a compar- 
atively short session, say, one of 
three months’ duration, during 
which the national legislature 
would provide the sinews of war 
and then go home and allow the 
executive branch of the govern- 
ment to prosecute the war, it is 
dollars to doughnuts that the 
Stephens Bill will not have a 
chance. On the other hand, if it 
is accepted as logical that Con- 
gress must stay in session continu- 
ously during the war, or at least 
through the summer, then, in the 
interludes of war legislation, there 
may be opportunity for special 
legislation such as that proposed 
by the Stephens Bill. The Mem- 
ber from Nebraska continues a 
member of the Commerce Com- 
mittee and he tells Printers’ INK 
that if the committee is organized 
he will push his bill for early con- 
sideration. In any event, it is 
unlikely that there will have to 
be further hearings on the bill on 
the House side, the record of the 
hearings of the past winter being 
assumed to cover every angle of 
the subject. 

Another bill, somewhat similar 
in purpose to the Stephens Bill, 
has made its appearance at the 
present session. This is H. R. 44, 
introduced by Representative Kel- 
ly of Pennsylvania, who has been 
conspicuous in his advocacy of 
the manufacturers’ right to stand- 
ardize resale prices and made that 
an issue in the campaign that re- 
cently resulted in his re-election. 
The Kelly bill is avowedly de- 
signed “to protect the public 
against false pretenses in mer- 
chandising under trade-mark or 
special brand of articles of stand- 
ard quality. 
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980 Ft. of PAID EXCESS! 


There are only 200,000 copies of 
Today’s Housewife in this pile, which 
is 980 feet high—204 copies to the foot. 


This pile of magazines is an exact 
representation, accord- 
ing to scale, of only the 
excess paid circulation 
of Today’s Housewife 
over and above the guar- 
antee of 1,100,000. 


This means that if the guar- 
anteed portion of the paid cir- 
culation of Today’s Housewife 
were included in this pile, the 
present total paid circulation 
would tower 6,370 feet, more 
than a mile straight up in the 
air, or to a height equivalent 
to eight Woolworth Buildings 
piled one on top of the other. 
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Why not seize this obvious 
opportunity to reach the pur- 
chasing agents of 1,300,000 
buying families at the low- 
est selling cost in the 
history of advertising. 
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H. R. REED 


Advertising Director 


oday’s 
Housewife 
461 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Member 
National Periodical Association 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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410,576 was the daily average cir- 
culation for March, 1917, of the 


Chicago Evening American 





During the past three years the circulation of the CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN for the six months’ period ending 
March 3ist, was as follows: 


1917 


In the Chicago Evening American every advertiser pays 
the same price for similar space and service—one man’s 
money is as good as another’s, goes just as far and buys 
just a5 much. 


None of the advertiser's time or energy, therefore, need 
be wasted in an endeavor to get something better than the 
best there is—all of his time and energy may be used to 
follow his own natural preference, to make his advertise- 
ment attractive and convincing, to make his message an 
integral part of our message; to 


Follow The American 
into the Home! 
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410,576 was the average daily cir- 
culation for March, 1917, of the 


Chicago Evening American 


MARCH GAINS 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 





During March 1917, Chicago’s two most 
widely read evening newspapers printed 
670 more display advertisements than they 
printed during the same month last year— 
aggregating 228.92 more columns. 


Of this combined March Increase the EVENING 
AMERICAN Contributed 475 Advertisements and 
132.30 Columns—being 71% of the total number 
and 57% of the tctal columns in the combined 
increase named. 
THE EVENING AMERICAN ,which 
neither solicits nor accepts ‘want ads” or 
classified advertising, is grateful for this 
valued indorsement from Chicago’s mer- 


chants and the country’s general adver- 
tisers. 
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THE WORLD 


SWEEPS ASIDE ALL RECORDS 
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IGURES for the first three months of 

1917 stamp The New York World as 
advertising leader by a wide margin. In 
March alone The World carried 1,188,645 
lines, a gain of 188,061 lines, and the great- 
est volume carried by any New York news- 
paper. 

Record from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 


VOLUME GAINS 
Lines Lines 


WORLD 3,409,882 552,348 


Times ... 2,878,960 287,218 
Herald... 1,899,367 125,862 
American 2,292,315 20,703 


March’s Great Pace 
VOLUME: GAINS 


Lines Lines 


WORLD 1,188,645 188,061 
Times ... 1,022,046 113,909 
American 768,984 21,580 
Herald... 651,691 67,557 


Productive results from a dominant news- 
paper are responsible for these remarkable 
gains. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 
First in the First City 








Have You a Side-Line That Might 
Take Nourishment? 


Here’s a Little Sister That Developed Sudden Growing Pains With 
Thoughtful Treatment 


AVE you a little by-product, 

side-line or some such sister 
around your place that isn’t thriv- 
ing! 
and watch her sprout. 

Last summer the marketers of 
the Auto Vacuum Freezer had a 
fibre-board trouser press in their 
office which+wasn’t of much ac- 
count. They decided to advertise 
it, and to date have sold some 
55, 000 at a dollar apiece, with no 
previous distribution to speak of. 
Last July they took a half-page in 
a business publication as a feeler. 
To-day they are running copy in 
some thirty-five national and trade 
publications, augmented by hard- 
hitting drives in big newspaper 
space to concentrate distribution 
work. 

The product is Leahey’s Heat- 
less Trouser Press, which presses 
pantaloons while its owner sleeps. 


Prescribe some advertising~ 


SS 
my Trousers” 


wemantary show plan of having 


By October last, eight national 
and two trade papers, the latter 
reaching the Chicago territory, 
were at work seeking to get mail 
orders as a basis on which to in- 
duce dealers to stock. The trade 
papers were used to prepare the 
way for the concentrated news- 
paper drive which started in Chi- 
cago early in December. 

A marked characteristic of the 
local campaigns was the trade in- 
fluence of daily newspaper adver- 
tising in the local territories. On 
Sunday, December 3, a full-page 
advertisement appeared in a Chi- 
cago newspaper, listing twenty- 
two stores which had stocked the 
goods and eight stores where dem- 
onstrations would be held. It also 
named a few stores in surround- 
ing cities and states. On Monday 
morning one of these stores sold 
591 of the pressers. 

Three days later, 
another advertisement 
occupying seven- 
eighths of a page 
listed fifty-six dealers 
in Chicago and sur- 
rounding __ territory. 
On December 8, in 
three - quarters - page 
space, the company 
announced (and 
named) seventy-one 
dealers. Another full 
page was run on De- 
cember 10—this time 
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Leahey’s HEATLESS Trouser Press 


last advertisement 
which appeared, a 














half-page two weeks 
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| |See It Ameena at the| 
Following Stores 


A Few ofthe Out Town Dealers 


after the start of the 
campaign, listed 160 
retailers. 

These advertise- 
ments _ incidentally 
drew a great many 
mail orders from 
spots outside of Chi- 
cago or the other 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT HELPED GET MANY NEW DEALERS On 
73 


neighboring cities. 
February 11, 
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1917, the company ran another 
full page in Chicago, this time 
listing the names of 275 dealers 
in cities of Illinois and neigh- 
boring states—Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Iowa and Indiana. To date 
the Chicago territory and two 
salesmen have produced 22,000 
sales. 

The campaign has been extend- 
ed to Pittsburgh, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Denver, St. Louis, 
Boston, Washington, Providence, 
Fall River, and opened in Kansas 
City around Easter. The Boston 
campaign also produced a number 
of mail orders, about 700 being re- 
ceived at the New York office; 
considerable when it is borne in 
mind that this was a newspaper 
drive. 

The standard announcement in 
most of these cities occupied 550 
lines for the first two ads, fol- 
lowed by four of 200 lines each. 
Copy appeared in from one to 
three papers in the separate cities. 

It is planned to extend the cam- 
paign to other cities as the sales- 
men can make them, and also to 
follow up the advertising in these 
cities already developed. This is 
because the company figures that 
with the shedding of his overcoat 
a man’s interest in a trouser crease 
increases. 


EXPANSION OF MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


All the time the national mail- 
order campaign has been growing, 
not so much to produce direct or- 
ders as to prepare the way for dis- 
tribution and the localized efforts 
when such arrive. Coupons have 
been used in the case of the na- 
tional copy to get dealers’ names, 
and also the names of possible 
prospects, and dealers have been 
circularized with literature based 
on the success of the Chicago 
campaign and the national copy. 

The most successful piece of 
copy, so far as results can be 
traced to any single advertise- 
ment, has been the one showing 
the old tailor with his radiating 
sadiron, and the young man, with 
trouser press in hand saying “No 
more hot irons can press my 
trousers.” 

Much capital has been made of 
the West Point cadets’ “heatless” 
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method of getting a_ knife-like 
crease in their pants, although 
these methods are not described. 
As a matter of fact, the cadet 
presses his trousers between mat- 
tresses while he sleeps. 

“Enlist now in the ‘West Point 
Trousers Army’” advises one 
piece of copy showing a young 
man in “mufti,” looking at one of 


- those sidewalk standards used in 


recruiting, beside which stands a 
cadet in dress uniform. Another 
such advertisement shows a long 
line of uniformed legs stepping 
out, each trouser leg with a razor- 
edge crease. 

Other copy appeal has been 
used. “Press mine, too, daddy,” 
shows a little boy in pajamas ex- 
tending a pair of knickerbockers 
to his father, who, also in night 
attire, is fixing his trousers in a 
press. 

So far in the magazine mail- 
order campaign, for every dollar 
invested, the company has got 
back $1.75, and made a profit. 


Kitchener, Ont., Manufacturers 
Advertise 


Before the war Kitchener, Ontario, 
was known as_ Berlin—Busy Berlin.’ 
Public opinion forced a change of name, 
but unfortunately conflicting interests 
aroused racial strife that ended in a 
serious riot. This reacted very se- 
riously on all manufacturers located in 
this city. The very mention of their 
city was offensive to most Canadians, 
but gradually it became known that 
“the British League” of Kitchener was 
loyal and reliable. To drive this fact 
home to the public the League has 
turned to advertising and is now run- 
ning a campaign to win back the pre- 
war popularity. 

A trade-mark has been agreed upon, 
which will be attached to all shipments 
made by members of the organization. 


L. E. Delson Joins Kiernan 
Agency 


Frank Kiernan & Co., advertising 
agents of New York City, have appoint- 
ed Louis E. Delson director of service 
for financial institutions. He was for- 
merly assistant general manager of the 
Chicago office of Albert Frank & Co. 


Van 


Cleve Company Opens 
Office in Rochester 


New York 
an office 
Y., in charge of Hor- 


The Van Cleve Company, 
advertising agency, has opened 
in Rochester, N. 
ace E, King. 

















Give These Reasons to Your Dealer 


Who Asks, “Why Advertise P” 


A Compact List of Points Which Any Dealer Can Prove Out for Himself 


By M. P. Gould 


{Eprror1aL Note:—This list of rea- 
sons why a merchant should advertise is 
useful because it summarizes in compact 
form various familiar points. ‘‘What are 
the economic reasons for advertising any- 
way?” ask some skeptical dealers. 
Prove the sound bases of advertising for 
the retailer himselt and you have proven 
the soundness of national advertising. 
This handy list, reprinted by permission 
from the Druggists’ Circular, will be 
useful.] 

} t is perfectly proper for every 

retail druggist to examine and 
investigate thoroughly as to 
whether advertising does reduce 
his cost of doing business and 
make it possible for him to reduce 
his selling cost to the public. And 
if so, what is the best way to go 
about it? 

The following are some of the 
sound reasons, both direct and in- 
direct, why advertising reduces the 
cost of doing business for the 
retail druggist: 

1. Advertising increases the 
volume of business, thereby in- 
creasing the volume over which 
the general overhead of the busi- 
ness is to be spread, and, there- 
fore, increases the percentage of 
profit to the druggist on each 
individual article which he sells. 
For example—if I sell $10,000 
worth of drug store goods and it 
costs me $4,000 per year to run 
my place, my general overhead is 
40 per cent. If, however, I can 
do $20,000 worth of business by 
increasing my overhead to $5,000, 
then I have reduced my general 
expenses to 25 per cent instead 
of 40 per cent. Now, if I can 
increase my business to $30,000 
by increasing my overhead to 
$6,000 I have reduced my general 
overhead to 20 per cent, at which 
figure I am only spending one- 
half as much money to do busi- 
ness per dollar of business done 
as I paid when I did only a $10,- 
000 business. My profits, there- 
fore, will be on the first $10,000 
of that year $2,000 additional— 
$2,000 difference on the second 


thereby reducing the losses which 
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$10,000 and $2,000 difference on the 
third $10,000, or a total of $6,000 
additional profit, which I would 
make because I did $30,000 worth 
of business instead of $10,000. 
Hence, if I advertise to the ex- 
tent of $2,000, the difference be- 
tween $4,000 and $6,000, in order 
to increase my business from 
$10,000 to $30,000, I would, there- 
by, increase my own profits $6,000 
that year. If I were willing to 
do so I could share half of that 
$6,000 with the public by reducing 
the selling price of my goods in 
order to cut off $3,000 from the 
selling price. Even then my $2,000 
in advertising would increase my 
own profits $3,000, give me a big- 
ger business, and win the public 
more strongly to my store. 

This is the very process that is 
being used every day and every 
year throughout the United States 
by the enterprising manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers who are 
advertising in order to increase 
their volume, so that they can 
increase their profits, share their 
profits with the public, reduce the 
cost to the consumer and thereby 
create an economic gain for the 
public and for themselves. 


HELP TO CLERK 


2. Advertising helps your clerk 
to be more successful for you. 
The clerk is human. He likes to 
be successful. He likes to in- 
crease his sales. 

But there is a deeper reason 
and more fundamental than that. 
You lose money on every poor 
salesman. The profits which you 
make on the work of the good 
salesmen have to go to make up 
the losses on poor salesmen. Your 
advertising helps the poor sales- 
men to be successful as well as 
the good salesmen to be more 
successful. You thereby create 
success for all of your salesmen, 
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you have from poor clerks, and 
if you are careful in the selec- 
tion of your men, you gradually 
get a force of clerks all of whom 
are successful for you. This, no 
one need tell you, is greatly to 
be desired in every drug store. 
The nearer you can approach to 
such a condition, the more suc- 
cessful your whole store is, the 
better service you can give to the 
public and the lower you can 
make the prices to the public and 
still keep an increase in profit for 
yourself. 

3. Advertising by making your 
clerk successful brings to your 
store a better class of employees, 
both as clerks, soda fountain dis- 
pensers, porters, stenographers, 
telephone operators, prescription 
dispensers, managers, etc. In this 
day every line of business has 
found that the more efficient every 
phase of human labor can be 
made, the more economical is the 
operation of the business. There- 


fore, advertising by helping the 
clerk and by bringing to your store 
a better class of all employees 


helps to reduce your cost of doing 
business, thereby reducing the cost 
of living to your customers. 

4, All good drug stores depend. 
to a great extént, on the good 
will and recommendation of the 
doctor. Ill will, hard feeling, dis- 
satisfied customers, word-of-mouth 
condemnation—all are frequent 
sources of failure and_ bank- 
ruptcy among drug stores. These 
aré the sand in the gear box which 
spoil the machinery. Elimination 
of friction and the introduction of 
lubrication are great factors in 
success. Your advertising, if well 
conceived and executed, will win 
a constantly increasing degree of 
good will and co-operation from 
the medical profession, thereby 
getting business for your store at 
a very minimum of cost and get- 
ting it on such a basis that it will 
be permanent. Such advertising can 
comprise newspaper advertising, 
posters, fence signs, letters, mail- 
ings and all other forms of ad- 
vertising. It all influences the 
doctor, if you do it in the right 
way, and helps to create one more 
agency for directing trade to your 
counters. The hardest work of 
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a beginner is to build up an or- 
ganjgation. The most valuable 
a de a successful store is the 
organization which has been built 
up and worked constantly for its 
success. 

Advertising helps to win and 
hold the good will and co-opera- 
tion of nurses. The doctor goes 
rapidly on his calls from one 
home to another. The nurse stays 
in one home from a week to a 
year atatime. If there are twenty 
nurses in your neighborhood and 
you by your direct letters and 
mailings to them, as well as by 
your good treatment in the store 
and your newspaper advertising, 
have won their confidence and 
belief in your methods of doing 
business and in your personal 
treatment of them, then you have 
added to the influence which the 
doctors are constantly exerting in 
your behalf, that other influence 
of the doctors’ chief assistants— 
the nurses. 

The wise business man never 
stops thinking and planning that 
he may get all of the agencies of 
development at work in his behalf. 
He does not want to alienate even 
the smallest factor which may 
keep business away from him. He 
wants to make everything work 
smoothly and all run naturally 
toward his store. 


ENTRENCHES THE DEALER AGAINST 
COMPETITION 


5. Advertising helps the drug- 
gist to hold his own against old 
competition and keep out new 
competition. One big successful 
store can so reduce its cost of 
doing business proportionately that 
it can supply the public at a lower 
cost for goods than can three un- 
successful stores, each with an 
excessive overhead and a mini- 
mum of profit. The public makes 
an economic gain when the drug- 
gist in a neighborhood appropri- 
ates money to advertise his store 
successfully enough to increase its 
volume, reduces his cost of selling 
and shares the increased profits 
with the public by reducing the 
selling price of his general mer- 
chandise. 

6. The successful advertising 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Since January first we have had to increase the. 
printing order for 


Physical Culture 


20,000 copies. 

We printed 126,000 copies of the February issue. 
That wasn’t enough. 

So we printed 136,000 copies of the March issue. 


That number was nearly 10,000 short of the de- 
mand. 


So we printed 146,000 copies of the April number. 


Now, if we were printing a magazine devoted to fiction 
or current events or something of that sort, an in- 
creased demand of 20,000 copies wouldn’t mean much, 
and we probably wouldn’t even mention it. One fiction 
article by a prominent author or an article on the war 
or politics by some leading authority would be sufficient 
to bring about such an increase. 


But with PHYSICAL CULTURE it’s different. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE is devoted to health—just 
health. Which fact, taken into consideration with the 
increased demand of 20,000 copies, means that just 
20,000 people have suddenly come to realize that their 
health requires attention and that PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE is the place to go to find out what kind of at- 
tention it needs and how to administer it. 


This is not a fly-by-night increase. It 
is pertinent, positive, and permanent 


PHYSICAL CULTURE attracts by its editorial policy 
and in no other way. 


As an advertiser, are you interested in circulation that 
is obtained through editorial appeal? 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
Flatiron Building, New York 


(PHYSICAL CULTURE for June will go to press May first) 
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Up 100,118 Daily }0 
Up 26,582 Sunday 


The following figures explain themselves: 


(Sworn statements of the average net paid circu- 
lation of the Boston Daily and Sunday Globe as 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, for the six months periods noted below.) 


March 31, 1914. 156,711 276,010 
March 31, 1915, 220,823 289,437 


March 31, 1916. 243,409 298,993 
Marck 311917 206,829 302,592 


In considering the Boston field, the purchas- 
ing power of the Globe’s circulation should 
always be considered. 


The Globe is read by the best people in all 
walks of life in the territory in which it 
circulates. The bulk of the Daily Globe 
circulation and a large proportion of the 
Sunday Globe circulation is in the Boston 
Shopping District. | 
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Over 268,000 Daily 
Over 314,000 Sunday 


March Breaks 
All Records 


The circulation of the Globe for the month of March 
was greater than that of any other month in the 
paper’s history. 
The net circulation of the Boston Daily and Sunday 
Globe as returned to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
for March, 1916, was— 

DAILY SUNDAY 


PAID... 268,505 314,473 
UNPAID . . 3,121 1,541 


Total NET 271,626 316,014 


During the three months period, January 1 to March 
31 inclusive, the Globe 


1. Printed 2,162,961 lines of all kinds of advertising. 
This was larger than the total of any other 
Boston paper. 

2. Printed 316,763 lines of automobile and accessory 
advertising. The second paper printed 263,685 
lines. 

8. Printed 111,977 want and classified advertise- 
ments. This was 70,947 more than were printed 
in the second Boston paper. 
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Why 
does HARPER’S MAGAZINE carry 


More AvuToMosBILE ADVERTISING 

More ApvertTISsING oF Musicat INsTRU- 
MENTS 

AND 

More PrivaTeE ScHOOL AND COLLEGE AD- 
VERTISING 


than any other periodical of its class? 


Because 


It has the largest net cash paid circu- 
lation of any periodical of its class 
and is edited now, as it has been for 
the past sixty-seven years, for the 
sole purpose of interesting its friends, 


In advertising cash revenue the May 
issue exceeds that of any number pub- 
lished during the past ten years. 


Advertising rate $237.50 per page if three 
pages are used within a year. 


Thirty-five cents a copy—Four dollars a year 


1817—HARPER & BROTHERS—1917 


























druggist not only attracts his local 
trade, but he attracts the atten- 
tion of the manufacturer, who is 
looking for a retail outlet in his 
locality. That manufacturer not 
only will sell him goods at a 
lower profit, because of the larger 
volume which he buys, but he will 
in many cases make that retailer 
his exclusive agent, or his special 
agent, because of the progressive 
business method of the retailer. 
This enables the retailer to carry 
an extra large stock of this manu- 
facturer’s goods, thereby giving 
the public a still greater benefit 
as an indirect result of his adver- 
tising to the public. 

In finance the one great con- 
trolling factor is confidence. If 
the manufacturer gets a report 
from his salesman that the retailer 
is growing and increasing every 
year, getting a better store, has a 
reputation of paying his bills very 
promptly, then the manufacturer 
is willing to give that retailer his 
best price, because he feels that 
he is not running the risk of losing 
by non-payment for the goods 
which he is shipping to him. That 
gives the public the benefit of the 
confidence, and the close buying 
and the close selling made possible 
by the better financial standing, 
which the increased advertising 
appropriation has brought to the 
progressive retailer. 


GIVES RETAILER GREATER 
INDEPENDENCE 


7. Advertising puts the retailer 
in a position to pick and choose 
his customers. 

When a retailer has such a 
small business that he is in des- 
perate need of every additional 
dollar, he takes a long chance and 
sells almost every “Tom, Dick and 
Harry” who comes in to his store 
needing goods. But the man who 
has advertised and has gotten his 
business growing so fast that he 
feels sure of the future, begins 
to shut down on excessive credit 
and. be less accommodating to the 
slow-pay customer and less liberal 
to the undesirable doctor, and 
more businesslike with all his bills 
and statements, and more careful 
about his collections. That man 
has less loss through bad debts 
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than has the little retailer who 
cannot afford to exert his back- 


bone and courage in doubtful 
cases. ‘ 
8. Advertising by increasing 


volume and bringing the other 
benefits already analyzed makes it 
possible for the retailer to in- 
augurate a business system in the 
handling of his books and his 
sales and of checking his invoices 
and his stock, and of protecting 
the public and himself and his 
employees to such an extent that 
his losses from breakage are less, 
his losses from theft are reduced, 
his losses from forgotten charges 
and careless bookkeeping are 
minimized, his losses from unsys- 
tematic records are eliminated and 
the whole business is conducted in 
such a systematic way that the 
profits which belong to him to a 
very great degree come to him 
at the end of the year, so that 
instead of being tempted to in- 
crease the price to make up for 
the losses arising from poor 
methods, he is enabled to reduce 
the price to the public and thereby 
win more friends for his store and 
create an actual economic advan- 
tage for the community in which 
he lives and does business. 

9. Advertising helps to keep 
mail-order business out of your 
community. In the long run, 
when goods are sold at too low a 
price the goods themselves sooner 
or later become inferior in qual- 
ity. Inferior-quality goods are 
more expensive to use than are 
good-quality goods. The house- 
hold which buys the cheapest 
quality of goods is not run as 
economically as is the house which 
buys good-quality goods at a fair 
price. The sending of cash to 
other towns reduces the prosperity 
of the local merchants and thereby 
increases the cost of living in that 
neighborhood far more than it 
reduces the cost through any tem- 
porary and minor saving which 
may be made by such foreign 
purchases. Therefore, it is a 
highly desirable economic thing 
to do to keep mail-order business 
out of a community and give the 
public in that community the 
benefit of the most efficient form 
of local retail merchandising. 
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10. There is no economic gain 
if the woman of the household 
gets on a street car, goes down- 
town to the department store and 
buys a lot of truck which she does 
not need in order to save a few 
cents on some article which she 
might buy in the corner drug 
store near her house. If the ad- 
vertising will bring her to the 
neighborhood drug store to buy 
the articles which she actually 
needs at a fair price, then the 
druggist has made a gain and the 
woman has made a much greater 
gain. In accomplishing that re- 
sult, advertising is an economic 
force working to reduce the cost 
to that woman and to every 
woman in the neighborhood. 

11. Advertising increases the 
sale of the druggist’s own special- 
ties if they are worthy of increase, 
thereby giving him a profit that 
would otherwise go to some far- 
away manufacturer, thereby en- 
abling the druggist to make a 
profit on his specialties and use 
that profit to build up his store 
so that it can serve his local com- 
munity to better advantage, giving 
them a larger value for each dol- 
lar spent in his store. 


HELP 1N THE DEALER’S 
BUYING 


A BIG 


12. Advertising enables the re- 
tailer to find out what goods the 
public in his neighborhood are 
most interested in, and thereby 
helps him in his buying so that 
he will not buy the wrong kind 
of goods for his community, nor 
overbuy goods that will not sell in 
his community. It keeps him 
from making mistakes in buying 
as well as helping him sell the 
goods which are most popular in 
his neighborhood. In that way. 
advertising, by being a safeguard, 
helps the retailer to be more suc- 
cessful and helps him give the 
public more for their expenditures 
in his shop. 

13. The greatest danger of mid- 
dle life is that one becomes 
“rooted” in his work and gets 


into a rut in his methods of think- 
ing. Advertising is a great edu- 
cator to the one who does it. If 
by advertising the druggist keeps 
out of a rut, avoids the routine 
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habit, educates himself to reach 
out for better ways and more eco- 
nomical ways of serving his com- 
munity, then advertising is an 
economic advantage to the public 
as well as to the business of that 
community. 

14. Advertising helps a retailer 
to hold his old customers as well 
as to get new customers. Every 
experienced business man knows 
that it costs more to get new cus- 
tomers than to hold old ones. If, 
therefore, advertising will help 
to hold old customers, it will re- 
duce the cost of doing business. 
It is proven that a magazine which 
does not hold 50 per cent of its 
old subscribers is compelled to 
spend so much money to get new 
subscribers that it cannot pay divi- 
dends to its stockholders, and is 
therefore in a fair way to go into 
bankruptcy. The same can be said 
of the retail druggist. If his serv- 
ice is of such a quality that he is 
not quite holding his old custom- 
ers as he should, and an adver- 
tising expenditure carefully exe- 
cuted will help those customers 
to be contented and stay with him, 
then by that measure of increasing 
his hold on the old customers, he 
is put into the successful class 
instead of allowing himself to slip 
back into the failing class of drug- 
gists. To that extent advertising 
is an economic advantage, not 
alone to the dealer, but also to 
the community in which he does 
business. 

15. Advertising helps to elimi- 
nate trouble. Great losses occur 
in the business world from 
mistakes, complaints, arguments, 
fights, quarreling, accusations and 
all other things that go with dis- 
satisfaction. Years ago the de- 
partment stores started to adver- 
tise money back if not satisfied. 

Tell a child that he cannot have 
a thing and he wants it. Tell him 
that he can have all he wants of 
it, and he loses interest. Tell 
the grown man or woman that 
they cannot have a thing, .and 
they will fight for it. Tell them 
all they have to do to get their 
money back is to ask for it, and 
they don’t want it. Advertising 
creates a feeling of confidence, 
makes explanations satisfactory, 
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Keeping- Up-To-The 


Minute That’s Our Motto 


I you want the last thing in 
PRINTING or PAMPHLET BIND- 
ING you will find it in our plant. 


All labor-saving devices and improved 
machinery that pertain to the business 
have been installed, and modern 
methods that tend to efficiency have’ 
easy entrance here. 


Add our fifty years’ experience in the 
printing business, during which time 
we have built up an organization 
without parallel, and you have a sum- 
mary of our qualifications to deliver 
practical, UNSURPASSED SERVICE in the 
production of 


CATALOGS .. . . . PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS . . . . HOUsE ORGANS 
BROCHURES AND COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Call on us at 461 Eighth Avenue 
Printing Crafis Building, New York 


Telephone 
GREELEY 3210 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS PRESS 
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Victory! 


N advertising as in battle, Victory goes to 
the side whose fire is superior. That 
means the side which scores the highest 
number of hits during a certain space of 
time. St. Nicholas has just won another 
advertising battle in a war lasting for 

43 successive months. During this time it 
has scored more hits than any other of the 
twelve magazines on the advertiser’s list. 
% Writing under date of March 17th, 1917, the 
advertiser says: “St. Nicholas again heads the 
list in the number of inquiries, number of 
orders and amount of money received.”’ The 
price of his product ranges from $1.50 to $65. 
He features a $5 article. ye During the past 
year St. Nicholas also demonstrated that it 
could sell a “product” varying in price from 
$125 to $250 more economically than any other 
magazine. ye Why don’t you let us show what 
we can do for you? 


ST. NICHOLAS 


“The Magazine of Value ’’ 
353 Fourth Avenue New York 
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and helps the public to come to a 
store in an amiable frame of 
mind. It is an eliminator of trou- 
ble; and in that way is an in- 
creaser of patronage and profits. 
It reduces the amount of clerk 
hire. It saves the cost of adjust- 
ment. 

16. It requires capital to do 
business. The oftener the stock 
is turned over the less capital it 
requires. If one could go to 
market but once a year, and 
wanted to do a $30,000 business, 
he would then have to have $30,- 
000 of capital or credit (which is 
the same thing) in order to do 
that much business; but if one 
can turn over goods five times in 
a year, then he can buy five 
times, thereby needing only $6,000 
capital at a time. I am stating 
this in a theoretical way, which 
approaches the practical side. 

By turning stock five times, in- 
stead of three times, the amount 
of capital required is reduced from 
$10,000 to $6,000, $4,000 is released 
for profitable investment and en- 
terprise, in other directions. A 
public economic service may be 
rendered by making dollars do 
double work. 

17. Advertising saves time. It 
helps the public to make up its 
mind in advance; therefore, when 
the customer comes into the store 
he knows what he wants. It 
helps the clerk to wait on him 
faster, because the clerk finds out 
what the public wants, and makes 
the sale in one-half or one-tenth 
of the time that it would require 
if the customer kept asking ques- 
tions, and could not make up his 
mind what he did want, and the 
clerk got peevish and impatient, 
and finally failed to interest the 
customer and had to hand the 
customer over to another clerk. 
All such delays are expensive to 
the dealer, and must be paid for 
by the public at large in the long 
run; but if two clerks, because 
of the advertising, can do the work 
of three or four, then the money 
that would have gone to the two 
extra clerks who are not neces- 
sary because the advertising cut 
down the time required to make 
a sale, can be kept by the retailer 
as profit, or can be invested by 
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he does successfully advertise, he 
reduces his own cost of doing 
business, which reduces the ex- 
pense of the distribution of goods 
to the public, and thereby reduces 
the cost of living to the whole 
community. 


Plan to Increase Food Produc- 
tion 

Wilmer Atkinson, of the Philadelphia 
Farm Journal, has sent a letter to the 
members of Congress suggesting the 
formation of two armies—a_ militant 
army and a peaceful army, the latter 
to raise food _— to keep the for- 
mer in the field. 

“Since a considerable number of our 
people are conscientiously opposed to 
war,” says Mr. Atkinson, “any bill 
passed by Congress for compulsory mil- 
itary training and _ service shoul ro- 
vide that such pacific persons should be 
enlisted and trained in the art of pro- 
ducing food and raiment for the peo- 
ple, and they should be put to work. 
A peaceful army of this kind devoted 
to productive industry would play a 
part in defense of the nation not less 
essential than that of the Army and 
Navy. 

“The reclaiming of land, the conserv- 
ing of forests, the building of national 
roads and internal waterways, and the 
tilling of the soil for its fructification, 
are occupations that would reflect the 
highest honor upon those engaged in 
them and hasten to bring the cruel war 
to an end. 

“Soldiers for this army should be 
sworn into Government service for a 
term equal to that required in military 
training and service, and they should 
be made to do their full part, and be 
ready always for any future Government 
call for service. 

“At this time there is such a 
of labor on our farms that ful 
cannot be prtone the coming season, 
and it would be folly to draw from that 
source to fill the ranks of the Army 
and Navy without providing substitutes. 
Congress, in its wisdom, can surely de- 
vise some workable system that will en- 
able all the people without friction to, do 
their part.’”’ 
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Representatives Appoint New 
Outing Date 


The date of the annual outing of the 
New York Representatives Club has 
been changed from June 8th to June 
15th. The change was made in order 
that the outing may not conflict with 
o - onvention of the A 
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“Quit Writing—Go and Sell” 


The Experience of One Copy-Writer Who Found That Actual Sales Ex- 
perience Is Almost Essential to Success in This Field 


By an Ex-Copy Writer 


{Epitortat Note: This is a true 
story. The author is now working as 
a salesman, firmly decided that he will 
return to the writing of copy after he 
has won his spurs in his new work. 
The story has a significance which ever. 
reader of Printers’ Inx will recognize. 
[* was Wednesday morning, and 

we were in the front office— 
the president of the agency and I. 
Except for the fact that he held 
a folio of my copy in his hand 
as he greeted me, it wasn’t a bit 
different from other conferences 
we had had—brief interviews to 
assign work on various accounts, 
or to submit copy for his approv- 
al, and that sort of thing. 

And yet, something was differ- 
ent. The atmosphere had 
changed; he looked a little dra- 
matic. I began to feel that this 
was the most important fifteen 
minutes of my life. 

“T have just gone over this copy 


for the third time,” he said, “and 
the fact that it needed three read- 
ings to get at the root of the trou- 
ble is evidence enough that the 


copy you write is superficially 
good and essentially clever. But 
I asked myself what the trouble 
with it is. It is this: It doesn’t 
sell the goods.” 

Not being expected to faint at 
this point, I merely nodded my 
head and waited for him to go on. 

“There isn’t one of your ads 
which doesn’t have something in 
it,” he said by way of reassurance. 
“Two or three of them are bright, 
interesting reading. They make 
me laugh. They’re human. But 
when all is said and done, and 
I’ve arrived down at the point 
where it says ‘Send in this coupon 
for a sample,’ I can’t see that you 
have sold me a single bit. And 
that’s where you fall down every 
time. You’re a copy-writer and 
not a salesman.” 

We talked a little further after 
that. And parenthetically, for it 
will interest you, let me say that 


those half dozen ads which ras 


wrote and rewrote and rewrote 
again are still coming out in print, 
although they are mine no longer. 
They have been trimmed and 
twisted until I can recognize a 
few. first paragraphs and several 
topic sentences and ideas, but the 
final salesmanlike punch has been 
added by a writer who has actu- 
ally sold the goods. 

But that is a small matter to me 
now. For the really big thing that 
happened during that fifteen- 
minute interview was not that 
some of my copy did or did not 
hit the mark, but that I had my 
eyes opened to something vital 
which will affect my whole career. 


WHY COPY-WRITING FAILED 

“You can go on writing if you 
want to,” said the president. 
“There are lines of copy where 
your ability to turn a happy phrase 
and write cleverly will give you a 
position and a fair salary. But I 
tell you this—that you won’t ever 
make the money you expect to 
make and want to make unless 
you get a little actual selling ex- 
perience in your head before you 
write any further. My advice to 
you is to quit writing and go sell- 
ing. If you come back later and 
write advertising about any prod- 
uct that you have actually sold, 
you'll prove a winner. I'll back 
you on that.” 

Now, doesn’t it sound easy? It 
does not. 

I went into copy-writing, as I 
remember it, because I liked to 
write, and because the work 
seemed to offer a tempting field 
for one naturally enthusiastic and 
not especially aggressive. Yes, 
I’ll confess that—I chose copy- 
writing because I didn’t have the 
nerve to grab a sample case and 
go out selling toilet soap or un- 
derwear or parlor safes, and be- 
cause copy-writing presented a 
convenient and fairly easy way 
of making a living. 
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GIANTS 


ee SP ene 


ADVERTISING WORLD 


Here are the eight leading newspapers in 
the eight largest cities of the United States* 

















Arranged in the Order of Volume of 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Carried during the year 1916 


Agate Lines 
New York Times ..._ ........(Morning)... 3,496,514 
Ee ee eee (Morning). . . 3,253,136 
Chicago Tribune............. (Morning). . . .2,933,115 
Detroit News—News Tribune . . .(Evening) . . . .2,519,077 
Cleveland Plain Dealer......... (Morning)... 2,497,250 
Baltimore Sun........ ........ (Morning). . . .2,307,218 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ........ (Evening). . . .2,130,800 


Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph .(Evening). .. .1,502,256 





*Philadelphia papers not included because figures showing division of 
national and local advertising in Philadelphia papers which would enter this 
group were not obtainable. 
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And I have been reasonably 
successful, as shown by the size 
of my weekly salary check. 

But I can see now, better than 
I could when I wrote booklets 
and dinky little newspaper ads 
that are copy-writers’ “fat,” that 
I might easily go on for years 
and years as a mediocre copy- 
writer, unless I get that actual 
sales contact with the average 
consumer which transforms a 
novice into a salesman. The fact 
that it takes nerve to go out and 
sell doesn’t worry me now. On 
the contrary, it would take more 
nerve for me to go on writing 
copy. Nerve and backbone and 
bluff, for I would have to deceive 
myself into thinking that the copy 
was absolutely sound and good, 
when, as a matter of fact, it prob- 
ably wouldn’t be. 

Selling himself is the hardest 
thing a sincere copy-writer does. 
The next hardest thing is to keep 
from worrying. 

“T wonder if this ad will quite 
hit the mark?” you ask yourself. 
“I wonder if it’s as good as last 
year’s campaign—wonder if it will 
go through? I wonder, I wonder, 
I wonder. . .” 


THE FEAR OF REALIZING ONE’S 
SHORTCOMINGS 


For my part, I wonder if there 
is any punishment quite as terrible 
as writing advertising for a rather 
important campaign and knowing 
that it will fall just a few inches 
below the mark at some point or 
other—and you can’t exactly tell 
where. 

If copy-writers could build up 
rows of ten-pins and knock them 
down with actual arguments; if 
we could talk to actual customers 
and see them smile or frown as 
this or that fact is presented to 
them, then there would be fewer 
gray hairs and wrinkled brows 
in the department of art and copy 
in yours and your competitor’s 
agency. 

Copy has to sell the goods. Un- 
less you are working for a ten- 
cent store or other concern which 
merely has to parade its wares 
before the public in order to col- 
lect their dimes, you must do 
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something more than just talk 
when you go into print with the 
merits of your goods. You have 
to leave certain things unsaid— 
make definite openings and loop- 
holes, like a checkerboard, so that 
no matter where your reader 
breaks off, it’s always his move. 

Now, of course, anybody who 
thinks can write the English lan- 
guage. Anybody who can write, 
theoretically at feast, is an em- 
bryonic copy-writer. Anybody, 
from Frank Tinney, the comedian, 
to an advertising undertaker, can 
produce selling copy, if he will, 
merely by telling his story in 
print. 

But the professional copy-writ- 
er, the man who markets his abil- 
ity to “enthuse” over any and 
every commodity and make it sell 
through the medium of print, 
faces a problem which is endless 
and which is ever-changing. He 
is always living in someone else’s 
shoes, breathing in someone else’s 
factory, talking to someone else’s 
customers—and the punishment of 
it all is that frequently the only 
authoritative information he re- 
ceives comes from encyclopedias 
and from haphazard interviews 
with clerks in a cigar-store or a 
notions counter or whatever the 
local distributor in his case hap- 
pens to be. 

Unless the copy-writer is more 
than usually self-sustaining he in- 
evitably faces problems which his 
confining, inside experience has 
not fitted him to meet. He is 
necessarily a theorist, and while 
he retains his cleverness and abil- 
ity to simulate the formality of 
making a sale, it becomes increas- 
ingly hard for him to sell himself. 
He knows, and sometimes rightly, 
that the advertising which he is 
writing to-day lacks something in 
freshness and spontaneity and 
“guts” in comparison with the 
copy which he produced, say, 
three months ago. 

Now, of course, there are two 
sides to this. Perhaps mine has 
not been a universal experience— 
perhaps other copy-writers have 
been writing for years and expect 
to go on writing for a generation 
longer without ever leaving their 
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Boston 
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Over — 
Half-a-Million 
Net Paid 


The Largest Morning Circulation 
in the United States 


Eastern Representatives Western Representative 
KELLY-SMITH CO. C. GEORGE KROGNESS 
220 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity Marquette Building, Chicago 
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‘THE NATIONAL 
 STOCKMAN#2 FARMER 


Se ee 


THE WORLDS heart 6ST FARM PAPER 


St oA 











Former announcements have told a little of this paper’s history and 
editorial strength. Now let us turn to its circulation methods. 


$90,499.21 


This is the actual net income received for subscriptions from 130,000 
farmers in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia in 1916. 









The Stockman subscribers pay $1.00 per year in advance. 





There are no salaried subscription solicitors or “professional” can- 
vassers employed. 







Our farmer agents receive from 15% to 40% commissions. 






We do not believe in or use any premiums. 






Last year 72% of our list renewed, according to A. B. C. Audit. 





It is evident, is it not, that our constantly growing subscription list is 
the result of a 


SUBSCRIPTION DEMAND 


A careful analysis of this subscription list is being made to determine 
the standing of the subscribers. 













Results thus far confirm what many advertisers have already learned 
to their advantage—that the leading farmers of Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia read the National Stockman and Farmer. 


The buying power of these “key men” is enormous. Their constant 
demand for improved machinery, household conveniences, etc., insures 
the success of any rightfully directed advertising campaign in its 
columns. 


As a leading agency man said: “The more you know about the 
National Stockman and Farmer the more you want to put it on every 
list you make up.” 


Let us tell you more about it, Mr. Advertiser. 


THE NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER 
PITTSBURG, PA. 




















yellow pads and stubby black pen- 
cils. My hat’s off to them, then, 
for they are wiser than I. 

My own feeling is that every 
writer sooner or later comes to 
the. big test which shows that he 
either has or has not the neces- 
sary writing qualities—and he can 
either accept the result of that 
test as a definite answer to his 
struggling, or evade the issue and 
take a copy-writing job some- 
where else. 

My showdown came, as I said, 
in writing, or trying to write, a 
half dozen important ads for the 
national weeklies. And I was 
glad to have the answer thrust 
upon me, because, as I also said, 
there is no satisfaction and quite 
the contrary in writing copy when 
you know it won’t sell the goods. 

But even so, I haven’t been able 
to “sell” my friends on_ this 
change in the scheme of things. 

“You're foolish,” one friend 
said to me. “You've put in four 
years writing—why don’t you 
start in with a small agency some- 
where and keep at it? Or go into 
the free-lance game, writing book- 
lets. You'll be a hit there.” 

Granting that booklets are prob- 
ably the easiest things in the 
world (that is, assuming that you 
work with small clients who will 
regard you with sufficient awe to 
leave your copy strictly alone), 
and granting also that the free- 
lance adventure is one full of fas- 
cinations, my own advice is—stay 
away from it. A free lance never 
builds beyond the present. He 
lives by his wits and must produce 
before he is paid. He receives 
the high pay of a vaudeville artist 
with the same evil results—that 
he is laid off when dull times 
come around. But his overhead 
runs on forever. 

For an entirely different reason, 
I will not consider taking a posi- 
tion as copy-writer in some other 
agency. That, to me, would be 
cowardly. Having realized that I 
can go so far and no further with 
my present equipment of brains 
and inside experience, it would 
be slow suicide for me to accept 
a position which would pay me 
comfortably to-day, but where I 
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would never be more than a medi- 
ocre success. 

I want now, now while I am 
young and single and untram- 
meled, to do all the kicking 
around and the hard outside work 
that is going to be necessary, and 
then settle down for life. 

Does that sound wise or fool- 
ish? Let me tell you what one 
man told me up in Boston. 

“T think you are doing exactly 
right,” he said. “Copy-writing is 
too much like milking your brain 
of ideas, and what are you going 
to do when your brain gets a bit 
dry and clever phrases don’t come 
to you quite as easily? Even 
Kipling had to give up writing 
Jungle Books and go into writ- 
ing heavy newspaper copy, which, 
I swear, I absolutely can’t read. 

“Now if you get out and do 
some actual selling, and find out 
how hard it is, and at the same 
time how easy it is—if you’re on 
the right track—you’re going to 
bat .300 with your sales letters and 
copy where the inside fellow will 
be a bungler and a beginner all 
his life. And maybe you'll make 
so much money at the outside 
game that you won’t ever want 
to go back to a copy desk. How 
about it?” 

Quite a little about it, I think. 
So much so, in fact, that come a 
week from Monday I'll probably 
be working for him. 

So this is essentially my au re- 
voir to the advertising profession. 
Have I any last words to sub- 
mit before making my demise? I 
have. 


SPECIALIZE IN WRITING COPY 


Be a specialist, is the first bit 
of advice I have to offer. Don’t 
try to write every kind of copy, 
because the world is full of jacks- 
of-all-trades who are superficially 
clever in all directions, but only 
superficially so. Don’t try to ad- 
vertise beauty creams and auto- 
mobile tires and Gold Dust and 
baby shoes if there’s enough 


money in baby shoes alone to keep 
you busy for life. 

Learn enough about some one 
line of business so that you will 
have concrete and definite knowl- 
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edge that no one can ever steal 
away from you. And be sure that 
it is definite and that it is thor- 
ough. 

Learn a very great deal about 
layouts. As an agency copy-writ- 
er you need it. 

Pick out some one line of at- 
tack—either magazines or news- 
papers, or maybe the neglected 
little booklet, and make yourself 
the best booklet or newspaper ad- 
writer in the business. There may 
be a tip for you in that, for the 
field of direct advertising, far 
from being exhausted and over- 
worked, is_ still only about 
touched. It needs a little extra 
plowing under and a little plant- 
ing to clover, to be sure, like all 
new fields, but it’s a field that 
pays. 

Finally—and this will surprise 
you most of all—find a branch of 
the copy-writing business where 
you will be at home and will be 
able to express yourself naturally. 
Keep human, because that is your 
one universal asset. Too many 
copy-writers worry’ themselves 
down to a point where they are 
useless to themselves as human 
beings, and become temperamen- 
tal to the point of being a prob- 
lem to the firm they work for. 

Of course, you will tell me that 
a traveling salesman isn’t a human 
being, and that being a copy- 
writer, even an average copy- 
writer, is a much pleasanter way 
to earn a living than getting out 
and hustling around in the cold, 
hard world. You will tell me that 
the advertising world is full of 
opportunities; that I might find 
a place as space seller, or maga- 
zine promotion man, or service 
man in a small agency. You will 
tell me that my dream of tying 
up to one specific commodity will 
seem humdrum after a_ few 
months, and that after I have had 
a taste of the real advertising 
atmosphere I am foolish to leave 
the glorified area of advertising 
writing and turn into straight 
merchandising. You will tell— 

Well, tell anything you please. 
I won’t argue. Speaking for my- 
self only, I’m through—for the 
present. 


Newspaper Week in New York 


“Newspaper Week,” as it is commonly 
called among the publishers, will be ob- 
served this year by the Associated Press 
and the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association during the week of April 
23d, when the annual meetings of these 
organizations will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City. 

The boards of directors of each or- 
ganization will meet on Monday, April 
23d, to close up the year’s business. 
On Tuesday the annual session of the 
Associated Press will take place. As 
the association now has over a thou- 
sand members, each representing a daily 
newspaper, the attendance will probably 
exceed that of any former year. At 
one o’clock the annual luncheon will 
be served in the grand ballroom. La- 
ter in the afternoon the election of 
officers for the ensuing year will be 
held. The directors whose successors 
are to be chosen at this time are Frank 
B. Noyes, Washington Star; W. L. Mc- 
Lean, Philadelphia Bulletin; W. Y. 
Morgan, Hutchinson (Kan.) News; 
Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times, and 
A. C. Weiss, Duluth Herald. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association opens 
on Wednesday. The morning session 
will be spent in listening to the an- 
nual reports of the officers. At noon 
the luncheon of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising will take place in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf. It will be the 
largest, in point of attendance, ever held 
by the bureau, as the number of reser- 
vations already made exceeds 250. 

Thursday morning will ge d be 
devoted to a discussion of the news- 
print situation, and the afternoon to a 
conference on labor, on which occasion 
H. W. Kellogg, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Standing Committee, will submit 
his annual report. The election of offi- 
cers will take place on Friday. The 
terms of Jason Rogers, of the New 
York Globe; Hilton U. Brown, of the 
Indianapolis News, and D. D. Moore, 
of the ew Orleans Times-Picayune, 
having expired, their successors will be 
chosen. 

The annual dinner will take place 
Thursday evening. The list of speakers 
is not yet complete, but it is reported 
that it will include some unusually able 
men. 

During the week there will be dis- 
played in the rooms adjoining those in 
which meetings are held an exhibit of 
typesetting and casting machines, print- 
ers’ supplies and syndicate matter. 


Max Jaegerhuber Dead 


Max Jaegerhuber, well known in busi- 


ness-paper circles, died April 8 at his 
home in Harriman, N. Y., aged 66 
years. In early life he was on the 
editorial staff of the New York Herald 
and later owned the American Machin- 
ist, which he sold to John A. Hill. He 
was at one time part owner of the Dry 
Goods Economist and was one of the 
founders of the American Exporter. 
From 1898. to 1916 he was editor and 
owner of Dry Goods. 
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$89,964 


is the amount one of 
our publicity clients 
has spent with us 
during the past 


SLX years 


With our dual service, going simul- 
taneously to both consumers and 
retail merchants, we produce results 
our clients can put their fingers on. 


The People’s Popular Monthly 


ewith concentrated circulation in the 
middle west 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ttention and hold it; they Arouse 
They not only appeal to 
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|| BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HARRY W. FORD, PRESIDENT 
OF THE SAXON MOTOR COMPANY 


“T have been a consistent reader of System for ten 
years. From it I have received much information 
that I have put to practical use in my business. 
From it, also, I have constantly received inspira- 
tion. System well represents the new spirit of 
efficiency, straightforwardness and co-operation 
which dominates the best of American big business 
at the present time.” 


aid 


NUMBER LXXXVIII in the series of portraits of readers af SYSTEM 
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Even the Great Writers Can’t Make 
Bad English Good 


Copywriters Should Imitate Their Usual Excellence and Not Their Oc- 
casional Lapses—An Answer to Critics 


By S. E. Kiser 


HEN I found occasion, a 

few weeks ago, to hurl a 
handful of pebbles at the in- 
finitive. splitters I did not sus- 
pect that I was in the least danger 
of being martinhorrelled. How 
true it is, as another has said, that 
a good argument may be made 
for the worst cause that ever came 
into existence. Mr. Horrell brings 
Samuel Pepys, Defoe, Burke, 
Madame D’Arblay, Dr. Johnson, 
Macaulay and others equally re- 
spectable to confound me, but why 
did he fail to exhibit the courage 
of his convictions? In the clos- 
ing sentence of his plea for the 
split infinitive he wrote: 

“Always use the split infinitive 
where it seems to you to say your 
thought more definitely, more 
forcefully, or more exactly.” 

He might well have applied his 
own rule by writing: 

“Always use the split infinitive 
where it seems to you to more 
definitely, more forcefully, or 
more exactly say your thought.” 

If Charles Lamb split an in- 
finitive I shall not accept the fact 
as proof that infinitive-splitting is 
an infallible sign of good writ- 
ing. Let me quote a sentence, se- 
lected at random, from “The Es- 
says of Elia”: “He advertised me 
but the other day of some pleas- 
ant green lanes which he had 
found out for me, knowing me 
to be a great walker, in my own 
immediate vicinity — who have 
haunted the identical spot any 
time these twenty years.” 

Do Krapp, Horrell & Co. con- 
sider that an example of good 
construction? Does it say grace- 
fully or lucidly what the writer in- 
tended to say? 

I shall not look for errors of 
construction in the works of the 
rest of the masters who have been 
‘quoted in defense of the split in- 
finitive. 


Even Krapp and Horrell 
9 


will admit, I hope, that the mis- 
takes of the great do not give us 
an excuse for making similar mis- 
takes. We shun the double posi- 
tive in spite of Shakespeare's 
“most unkindest cut.” 


I endeavored when, in a former 


article, I discussed the split in- 
finitive to make it clear that my 
objection was not to any weak- 


ness or sin inherent in the split 


infinitive, but to slovenly writing. 
The writer who splits an infinitive 
deliberately may have a good rea- 
son for so doing. I have split in- 
finitives. If one writes verse it 
is practically impossible to escape 
the necessity of splitting an in- 
finitive now and then. But to split 
them unconsciously and unneces- 
sarily—not to know better—is, I 
insist, an indication of slovenli- 
ness—a proof that the splitter has 
not taken the trouble properly to 
acquaint himself with the rules 
governing construction. 

The writer who is ignorant of 
grammar belongs in the same 
class with the man who wears tan 
shoes with his evening dress, and 
not infrequently is found there. 


VOICE THEIR APPROVAL OF MR. KISER 


It is encouraging to find that 
not all the gentlemen who write 
to Printers’ INK have missed the 


subtleties of my remarks. Some 
of them have added to the list 
of “horrors” which I pointed out, 
an indication of the good that is 
likely to come out of such discus- 
sions. I am tempted here to quote 
from some of the letters that I 
have received from other writers 
who believe the English language 
is worthy of respect. W. D. Con- 
over, of Dayton, Ohio, writes: 
“You will probably be con- 
demned as a purist and a hair- 
splitter by many advertising men 
who read your article in PRINTERS’ 
Inx. But there are some of us 
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who still squirm at the sight of 

, Slovenly English, to say nothing of 
‘bad grammar’ (which by the way 
is another solecism). 

“You missed one gem, however 
—‘most unique’—which occasional- 
ly bobs up in some of the best reg- 
ulated families and advertising de- 
partments.” 

Wm. H. Davis, Jr., of Akron, 
commenting on the declaration 
made by Charles Austin Bates 
that “Bad Copy Can be Good,” 
and that advertising copy must, if 
it is to be effective, be written in 
the patois of the bricklayer’s lady 
or the grocer’s boy, says: 

“With the great increase in edu- 
cation, as a result of the won- 
derful work of our American 
common schools, people are more 
sensitive to correctness in Eng- 
lish than they were twenty years 
ago. In fact, it is the influence 
of the common schools in America 
which permits the entire advertis- 
ing profession to do such effect- 
ive work. Imagine trying to sell 
a Lady Duff-Gordon gown by 
means of a slovenly-written adver- 
tisement to a school teacher. For 
those who do not know the dif- 
ference between good English and 
bad English, the good English will 
not hurt them.” 

Not long ago I 
who owned one.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ 
where,” he replied. 

One could hardly ask for a more 
forceful or direct endorsement 
but I wonder whether Charles 
Austin Bates or any other advo- 
cate of “English as she is spoke” 
would recommend the use of such 
n “idiom” in the manufacturer’s 
published advertisements ? 

Your correspondent who calls 
attention to the impossibility of 
cutting a price in half reminds 
me of that other palpable mis- 
statement so often found in 
advertising copy, “We only manu- 
facture goods of the highest 
quality.” That is to say, “We are 
the only manufacturer of goods of 
the highest quality,” whereas the 
intention is to say, “We manufac- 
ture goods of the highest quality 
only.” 
“Most fundamental” may be 
mentioned as a companion-piece 


“asked a man 


like it no- 
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to “most unique,” which doubtless 
is one of the favorite expressions 
of the copy man who writes “and 
etc.” 


HOW DID HE DO IT? 


But I am neglecting the de- 
fenders of the split infinitive. 
Here is E. M. Paget. I had al- 
most overlooked him. In_ his 
“salad days” Mr. Paget, so he 
says, composed his mail-order 
solicitation “with a grammar in 
one hand and a book on rhetoric 
in the other.” 

Did Mr. Paget, in his “salad 
days” dictate his composition, or 
write with his toes? 

Mr. Paget asks me if I know 
“what percentage of readers speak 
with grammatic accuracy.” I do, 
and it gives me pleasure to im- 
part my information to Mr. Paget. 
The exact percentage is .0000 of 1 
per cent. Mr. Paget “contends” 
that to split an infinitive is am 
American privilege—a_ perfectly 
sound contention. He _ believes, 
however, that “few do it unwit- 
tingly.” How he can cling to 
such a belief and believe that the 
public is incapable of appreciating 
correct use of our language or of 
understanding anything that rises 
above the idiom of the streets is 
a matter which he has failed to 
explain. 

Still, even such believing may 
be easy for a believer who, in his 
“salad days,” was able to “com- 
pose mail-order solicitation with 
a grammar in one hand and a 
book on rhetoric in the other.” 

Mr. Paget’s plea for copy that 
challenges attention by being as 
absurd as a red necktie or as 
brutal as the man who horsewhips 
his wife explains his estimate of 
public intelligence — an estimate 
which may, or may not, be well- 


founded. 
“In the last analysis,” says Mr. 
Paget, “I rather suspect Jones 


can, without aid, recognize a split 
infinitive that may happen to pass 
on the same side of the street.” 
May I ask Mr. Paget which side 
is “the same side of the street?” 
While am answering my 
critics permit me to explain for 
the benefit of Maxwell Droke and 
others who may have missed the 
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lustrated Sunday 
HMlagaszine 


The March 18, 1917 issue of the Illustrated 
Sunday Magazine carries advertising to the 
amount of $20,640.00. 


This includes copy of such representative 
advertisers as Shredded Wheat Co., United 
States Rubber Co., Gem Safety Razor Co., 
Morris & Co. (Foods), Dupont Fabrikoid Co., 
Carpenter Morton Co., Lewis Manufacturing 


Co. (Houses), International Correspondence 
Schools, Pond’s Extract Co., Seven Leading 


Financial Houses, and many others. 








The reason why the Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine is carrying more copy than ever 
before is that it is a real, live, interesting pub- 
lication and it pays advertisers. 


Issued co-operatively as part of 
the Sunday edition of the 


Minneapolis Tribune Philadelphia Record 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle Boston Herald 
Memphis Commercial Appeal Milwaukee Sentinel 
Louisville Courier-Journal Buffalo Times 

St. Louis Republic Dayton News 
Columbus Dispatch Providence Tribune 
Des Moines Register & Tribune Worcester Telegram ° 


Total Circulation, 1,200,000 Copies Per Issue 


(Directors of Advertising) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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Five Chances 


The Youth’s Companion not only 
gets into the family, but it “covers” 
the family. It gives five points of 
contact with the biggest buying 
unit in the world—the family. 
Five chances to get your message 
to this big market through 
one medium. 


One large advertiser who has used The Compan- 
ion regularly for twelve years, writes: The fact all 
the family are being informed by the advertise- = 
ments in The Companion makes them united in 
discussing, and finally desiring the article. 


The Youth’s Companion 





= 





HTT 


— 
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delicate irony (the italics are | 
mine) of my article in PRINTERS’ | 
Ink on January 11, that I in- | 
tended to expose the folly of de- | 
‘pending upon upper-case type for | 
“punch.” Also I endeavored to 
make it clear that I did not be- | 
lieve it to be safe always to de- | 
pend upon short sentences for 
“punch” or to expect that “punch” 
could be administered by adhering | 
invariably to any. prescribed rule | 
of expression. I have seen short 
copy that had no “punch,” and I 
have read long copy that was full 
of “punch” without being blatant 
or fantastic. 

I believe in the use of italics and 
upper-case type for the purpose 
of helping the reader to read in- 
telligently—for “pointing,” as they 
say on the stage. 

The “punch,” to use that fraz- 
zled word once more, must be in 
what is said. It cannot be in the 
type any more than a poem can 
be in the pencil which the poet 
uses. 


Chicago Club Has Patriotic 
Meeting 


Herbert S. Houston outlined the work 
which the National Advertising Advi- 
sory Board expects to do for the na- 
tion during the war, in an address April 
6th before the Chicago Advertising As- 
sociation. 

“Of one thing we are sure,” said Mr. 
Houston, “and that is that, through the 
power of efficient, direct and controlled 
paid advertising, we can save the Gov- 
ernment a great deal of money in re- 
cruiting. 

“England established the fact, beyond 
all question, that she could get either 
men or money at much smaller cost 
through advertising than in any other 


way.” 

Other speakers were S. DeWitt 
Clough, president of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Company; Wm. H ankin, 
president of Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
and Major E. E. Critchfield, president 
of the Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Com- 


pany. 

Resolutions were passed endorsing 
the war message of President Wilson 
and recommending the passage of a 
universal training and service bill. 


Appointment by Drezwellsley 
Company 


Herbert C. Levenson, who has been 
associated with Weil-Biow-Weill, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 





and general sales manager of the Drez- 
wellsley Company, Inc., of that city. 


» 


Te 
nll " 


«BY 


COPY OF YOUR 
HOUSE ORGAN 





At the same time 
send us a frank 
letter telling us 
your reasons for 
the use of this 
house organ and 
the general nature 
of the mailing list. 


We may be able to 
make some valu- 
able suggestions— 
maybe not. 

Anyhow this pro- 
posal should be 
worth your while. 


Our salesmen do not 
call unless requested. 








INCORPORATED 


“Salesmanship in Print” 
320 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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A Tractor and Train of Binders— 
! Secures the Grain Crop Quickly 
| and in the Best Condition. 


The Exclusive 
29 Per Cent 


TWENTY-NINE per 
cent of POWER 
FARMING’S subscribers 
read no other farm paper! 
Only 11,600 farmers, to be 
sure, but each one, as a 
buyer, worth ten times his 
weight inaverage farmers. 


Where 11,600 Equals 113,000 


Tools and machinery on the 
average farm are worth $198.72 
—on these 11,600 farms $1936.20 
per farm. (Send for the proof.) 
Reach 40,000 average farmers 
and they need $7,948.00 worth 
of machinery. Reach POWER 
FARMING’S 40,000 and you 
find a market for $77,448.00 
worth. 
The 29% that you can reach 
only through POWER FARM- 
ING use $22,459,920.00 worth of 
machinery—and almost every- 
thing else in proportion. 
These 29% are a big market 
equivalent to 113,000 average 
farms—the 100% make a bigger 
one. When you talk to 40,000 
power farmers you talk to the 
purchasing power of 390,000 
others. Yet it costs no more. 
Not the Largest Farm Market 
—But the Richest 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
NEW YORK 
Barnhill & Henning Ja 
23 E. 26th St. Marquette Bldg. 
Mad. Sq. 5064 Randolph 5527 
Member A. B.C. 


POWER FARMING 





Offers Assistance in Preparing 
for War 


The Advertising Men’s Military As- 
sociation, New York, which has been 
drilling weekly since the break with 
Germany, has opened an_ information 
bureau, to help in the organization of 
similar bodies in other cities. A list of 
the books required will be furnished on 
request, with details regarding cost, and 
the subjects will be indicated that re- 
quire special study. 

It is the aim of the men in the asso- 
ciation to take examinations for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps after they have 
the requisite training. One hundred 
and fifty advertising men are now mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Those who wish information as to the 
ways and means of forming and in- 
structing such an organization may ob- 
tain it by writing to the Advertising 
Men’s Military Association, at 47 East 
Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 


To Advertise “Slip-pon” Veils 


The Silverberg Import Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of the “Slip- 
pon” veil, has placed its advertising 
account with Street & Finney, Inc., also 
of New York. omen’s publications 
will be used in a campaign in course 
of preparation. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
counts of ibbe Brothers Company, 
confectionery makers of Springfield, 
Mass., and the Elmwood Poultry Farm, 
North Leominster, Mass. 


Advertising Mgr. for League 
of Daily Papers 


The Wisconsin Daily League, com- 
prising twenty-eight daily newspapers in 
Wisconsin, has appointed Albert H. 
Hopkins advertising manager, with 
headquarters at the main office of the 
League in Janesville and the Milwau- 
kee branch office. 

Mr. Hopkins has been in the special 
agency field in Chicago. 


Advertise Ten-Cent Dentifrice 


A newspaper and street-car card cam- 
paign for White’s Pearl tooth paste, re- 
tailing at ten cents, has been started in 
Chicago by the E. J. White Laborato- 
ries, of that city. The campaign will 
be extended to other cities very shortly. 
The advertising is being handled by the 
Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Company. 


Shaw Heads Commercial Econ- 
omy Board 


A. W. Shaw, of the A. W. Shaw 
Company, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed —-. of the “commercial 
economy board” by the Council for Na- 
tional Defense. e board will handle 
the problem of war-time distribution of 
all commodities through. the civilian 
population of the United States. 
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A Self-Evident Gain 
An Undisputed Loss 


In the regular six months’ sworn statement required by 
the Government and published both by The Republic and The Globe- 
Democrat on Tuesday, April 3d, are the following figures, which 
represent the average daily net paid circulation from October Ist, 
1916, to April 1st, 1917, and with them are the figures from the 
statement made one year ago of the figures from October Ist, 1915, 


to April Ist, 1916. 
REPUBLIC GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


April 1916 98,972 151,908 
April 1917. 101,466 134,324 


Average Daily ? 49 4 Average Daily 17 5 8 4 
GAIN Z, LOSSL{, 

On August Ist, 1916, the price of The Daily Republic and 
Daily Globe-Democrat was advanced from one cent to two cents a 
copy. The mail subscription rate of the Daily and —— was later 
advanced from $6.00 to $7.50 a year; the city and suburban carrier 
rate from $5.70 to $7.80 a year and the rate through outside carriers 
from $7.80 to $9.00 a year. 

This increase in price had the effect of causing many people who 
were in the habit of buying two morning papers to read only one— 
thew favorite newspaper. 

While The Globe-Democrat lost 11144% of its total circulation, 
The Republic made a gain of 244%. 

Reader interest and reader confidence are the moving forces be- 
hind the gains made by The Republic. People want it and are 
willing to pay more for it. 

“A newspaper which holds its readers’ confidence so 
steadfastly can be most efficiently and effectively used by 
any advertiser.” (Globe-Democrat, April 9, 1916.) 

The Republic’s average daily net paid circulation for 
March, 1917, was— 


102,859 


or 1,393 copies greater each day than the average for the six months’ 
period for which the Government statement was made. 


For 15 consecutive months The Republic has also made continuous 
and consistent gains in the amount of paid advertising carried. 


For the Year of 1916 For the First Quarter of 1917 


634,452 149,667 


Agate Lines Agate Lines 


The newspaper that is demanded by the 
reader is in demand by the advertiser. 


THE ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 
BRINGS RESULTS 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERWARE 


























Seventy Years 
of “Knowing How” 


INCE 1847, this one 
brand of silver plate 
—the original ROGERS 
BROS.—has been meet- 
ing successfully the actual 
test of everyday service 
in American homes. 
No other silver plate 
_ has had the advantage 
| of proving its quality 
/ under such conditions 
—and in no other way 
can true proof of qual- 


/ 
| ity be obtained. 


/ INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
' MERIDEN, CONN. 























The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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P. O. Department 
Starts Drive on Premium- 
Boosted Circulation 


Cut-rate Circulation Is Also Un- 
der the Ban, According to 
Postmaster General’s Recent 
Order—Action Is Allied with 
Proposals to Increase Second- 
class Rate of Postage 


HE Post Office Department 
has, after years of threats 
and moral suasion, started an en- 
ergetic drive against cut-rate and 
premium-boosted circulation. Pub- 
lishers who have been repeatedly 
urged by the department to “clean 
up” their subscription lists are, at 
last, to be forced to do so. This 
is the meaning of the order re- 
cently issued by the Postmaster- 
General and which has more di- 
rect connection than surface indi- 
cations may show with the agita- 
tion for an increase in the postage 
rate on second-class mail. 
Leading up to his current action, 
Mr. Burleson has, ever since he 
assumed the office of Postmaster- 
General, had more or less to say 
in his annual reports regarding 
the price concessions and premium 
inducements employed by some 
publishers of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals to swell circulation. Not 
that the present Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was, by any means, the origi- 
nator of this “reform” movement 
—on the contrary, the practices of 
publishers in this respect have 
been the subject of attention in 
the department for upwards of 
two decades. But the internal 
agitation in the postal establish- 
ment that seeks to bring about re- 
vision upward of the postage bills 
of publishers has naturally seized 
upon the subject of subscription 
abuses as an entering wedge. The 
circumstance that some publishers 
who do not employ premiums or 
enter clubbing arrangements have 
inveighed against the competition 
that they have been called upon 
to meet has afforded the Post- 
master-General an extra inspira- 
tion for action. 
For some time past the Post 
Office Department has in the en- 
forcement of the requirements and 
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“GO WHERE 
MONEY IS.” 


Tennyson 


HAT is the use of 

offering your goods to 

the man who lacks the 
wherewithal to buy them? Yet 
there is no end of that sort of 
waste in general press publicity. 
“PUNCH” differs from ordi- 
nary journals. The line marking 
off his circulation is not drawn 
vertically down Society’s lists, 
as are those of most other 
publications which follow the 
cleavage lines of prejudice and 
predilection, but horizontally 
just below the most highly edu- 
cated, the most discerning, the 
wealthiest classes. 
“PUNCH” offers to you the 
open gates of Britain’s most 
affluent homes; and moreover, 
backs your goods with his own 
reputation for selling none but 
the best. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘Punch”’ 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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STOCK BREEDERS ARE TRUE BUILDERS. 


They begin by getting the land ready for a 
live stock husbandry, they employ good 
live stock to consume the products of their 
own fields, and the land grows fat under 
the golden hoofs. 

Go where you will, you may observe this 
one thing—that soil fertility goes hand in 
hand with stock-keeping. 

Go where you will, you will also find that 
in districts where the farms are richest and 
the fences and buildings best, there will 
you find that the coacie newspaper is 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE. 

Where THE GAZETTE Ail in you may 
commonly see the ‘‘scrub’’ and bad farm- 
ing begin to go out. They do not get on 
well together. 

THE GAZETTE stands for the good things 
of farm life; for permanent, progressive 
betterment of all the conditions under 
which the farmer lives. 

We can put you in touch with this environ- 
ment if you are interested. 

Regular mailings of THE GAZETTE for 
1917 have been as follows: 


Less mailed to advertisers and 
agencies, agricultural colleges, 
exchanges, etc 


Total net paid 1,960 
Sample — not included in this 
statement. 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Tsteblahed 16)” The Farmer's Greatest Paper” Pubistedfery Thursday 
Sanders Publishing Co..542 South Dearborn St 
CHICAGO. U.S.A 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representative, 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 
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prohibitions of the statute govern- 
ing the second-class mail privilege 
made it the practice to discoun- 
tenance paper or periodical sub- 
scriptions accepted. by publishers 
at less than half their face value. 
In other words, a publisher of a 
periodical applying for the entry 
of his publication as second-class 
matter was supposedly not al- 
lowed to get by with circulation 
built up by the cut-rate method, 
and a publisher of a newspaper 
has not been supposed to have the 
privilege of including in his semi- 
annual statements, as legitimate 
circulation, subscriptions accepted 
at a discount of 50 per cent or 
more. 

CIRCUMVENTING 
REQUIREMENTS 


WAYS OF POSTAL 


The postal authorities have re- 
alized, however, that there were 
open to publishers certain loop- 
holes in the system and, seeming- 
ly, the officials made no very de- 
termined efforts to close them. 
For example, although the pub- 
lisher who brazenly advertised his 
publication on terms that obvious- 
ly allowed him a return of less 
than 50 per cent of the regular 
subscription price was. apt to hear 
from the department, there has 
been little or no interference with 
some clubbing offers which 
amounted to the same thing. Sim- 
ilarly, the Postmaster-General has 
publicly denounced the publishers 
who, for the sake of quick and 
sizeable circulation, have allowed 
solicitors and subscription agents 
to retain the full sum collected as 


| subscriptions, but the department 


does not seem to have turned its 
hand to curb the practices of pub- 
lishers who have maintained sub- 
scription canvassers on salary in 


| the full knowledge that in the av- 
| erage instance the salary paid is 
| equivalent to commissions of more 
| than 50 per cent. 


Now, sentimental influence of 


| the department in behalf of un- 
| impeachable 
| is to be supplanted by the thump 
| of the mailed fist, with every post- 
| master 


circulation methods 


throughout the country 
called to the colors to keep tab on 
subscription offers that appear to 
be overgenerous. Order No. 189, 
recently signed by the Postmaster- 
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THE 


Net Paid Circulation 


OF 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 


FOR MARCH, 1917 
Daily Sunday 
171,383 100,591 





The Advertising Gain 
FOR MARCH, 1917 


134,894. Lines 


The Circulation Gain 
DAILY SUNDAY 
1917 171,383 100,591 
1916 167,524 97,812 


Gain 3,859 2,779 
THE BALTIMORE SUN 


The Home Newspaper of Baltimore 


is the only Baltimore paper accredited with 
regular carrier circulation by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
THE PAPER THAT IS GROWING 
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Whose Letters Get It? 


The form-letter campaign that earns this 
trophy must be in Cleveland before May Ist. 


All you writers of good form-letters, take notice: 


May Ist is the last date on which entries are re- 
ceived for the Multigraph Letter Trophy. 


Maybe your campaign won’t get the trophy—but 
don’t let it be because yours wasn’t entered. 


The disappointment of losing on a good entry 
wouldn’t be a tenth of the disappointment of seeing 
the cup go to a campaign that yours would have 
beaten—if yours had been entered. 


Now’s the Time to Hurry 


Get out that results-bringing series of 
yours—and get it in before May Ist. If 
it was a good campaign you can consider 
that this trophy was offered with the sole 
idea of finding out if anybody did a better 
one this year. Get it in. We’re going to 
learn whose work was best this year—un- 
less some of the fellows (like you) are 
over-modest and willing that the dis- 
tinction (and, incidentally, the trophy) seitineael iaten, 
should go to a man who’s quicker at see- Trophy. Height (with 
ing opportunity. base) 15% inches. 


The simple conditions will be sent for the asking. Open 
to anybody, anywhere, who enters a campaign of multigraphed 
letters and used during the year ending May lst. Get de- 
tails from 


TIM THRIFT, Advertising Manager 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., E. 40th 
Street and Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


MOLTILGRAP// 
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General, amends paragraph 3, sec- 
tion 419 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, and Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Dockery has 
followed this up with a communi- 


cation explaining that this order | 
has been issued “that publishers | 
and postmasters may have more | 


definite information” and calling 
upon postmasters to report to his 
office any subscription offers that 
contravene the amended statute. 
That persons whose subscrip- 
tions are obtained at a nominal 


rate cannot be included as a part | 


of the “legitimate list of subscrib- 
ers” required by law is the new 


mandate of the Postmaster-Gen- | 


eral, and his official order then 


proceeds to detail what may be | 


regarded as a “nominal rate,” di- 
viding into two classes the sub- 


scriptions that are to be regarded | 


with disfavor. In class A are 
subscriptions obtained at a reduc- 
tion to the subscriber of more 
than 50 per cent of the regular ad- 
vertised annual price for a single 
subscription “whether the reduc- 
tion be a direct discount or ef- 
fected through a rebate, premium 
offer, clubbing arrangement with 
other publications or otherwise, 
and whether full payment is made 
at one time or in installments.” 

In class B the order of the Post- 
master-General specifies subscrip- 
tions obtained through agents or 
agencies on commission or in con- 
nection with clubbing arrange- 
ments with other publications in 
cases where the amount received 
by the publisher, after deducting 
the amount allowed or paid as a 
commission or as a rebate, or 
through other arrangement is less 
than 50 per cent of the amount of 
the regular advertised annual sub- 
scription price of the publication. 
The use of such phrases as “or 
through other arrangement” 
makes this subparagraph of the 
amended regulation very broad in 
its application and it divulges no 
secret to say that an ambition to 
reform the circulation-building 
methods in vogue in certain maga- 
zine subscription bureaus, etc., has 
been in great degree responsible 
for the action taken. 

General Dockery in his instruc- 
tions to postmasters says that it 
is expected that publishers whose 
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AN ODD OR 
UNUSUAL 


treatment has its value, 
but like all other styles of 
Engravings it must be used 
in the right place. 


We have a “Treatment 
Circular” showing this same 
subject in a variety of 
treatments. Send for it 
and also for our “Ruffstok” 
circular showing halftones 
specially prepared for 
printing on uncoated 
papers. 


Established 1889 . 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS and 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


in ONE or MORE COLORS 


Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
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REAL | 
PRINTING | 
SERVICE | 


TL users of all 
kindsof printed 
matter, large or 
small, we offer an 
extremely valuable 
service based on 
our knowledge of 
what is required by 
some of the fore- 
most advertisers 
and advertising 
managers—-men 
whose work de- 
mands the accomp- 
lishment of the 
unusual and who 
appreciate such 
service when they 
get it. 

Wehavea large, finely- 
equipped modern plant. 
We offer “speed” 
where speed is neces- 
sary—but quality 
always—and on an 
economical basis. 


ra? 


fant 





PT TRITIUM TUTTLE UCLLLCLOA LALLA LULLCLLULOR OMA CUCLCLULLUUULLUILLLLULCLUUUR RCCL UULUPETO UN ROT 


Will you let us send a man who 
will be of real help to you? 


VREELAND 
| aa Saale 6) "iS 
| 


Le 


Press 


344°348 W. 38th Street 
New York 
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policies do not conform to the new 
federal ideals “will revise such 
offers or arrangements at once,” 
and postmasters are told that they 
cannot in future accept at the 
cent-a-pound rate any copies of 
publications sent in fulfilment of 
subscriptions that are accounted 
underpaid. As for copies mailed 
under clubbing or combination of- 
fers, they may continue to go for- 
ward at the cent-a-pound rate if 
the payments made by the sub- 
scribers amount to at least 50 per 
cent of the regular subscription 
price, but it is added that “such 
subscriptions should be removed 
from the list immediately upon 
their expiration.” 

Officials tell Printers’ INK that 
they anticipate that the difficulties, 
if any, in connection with the en- 
forcement of the new regulations 
will develop in passing upon the 
value of premiums and the deter- 
mination of the net return to a 
premium-giving publisher. With a 
view to accurate determination of 
all such questions, the Postmaster- 
General’s order calls for the filing 
with the Division of Classification 
of information as to the actual 
cost of each premium, together 
with copies of the premium  sub- 
scription offers whereby this is ex- 
ploited. Officials in the office of 
the third assistant assure Print- 
ers’ INK that it will not be their 
policy to attempt to conform to 
hard and fast rules, but rather to 
decide each case on its individual 
merits. The Postmaster-General 
has specified that in determining 
the value of a premium, “not only 
the cost, but the retail value and 
worth or value represented to the 
subscriber will be considered.” 


McCreery Makes Patriotic 
Window Displays 

Last Friday, upon the declaration of 
war, Jas. McCreery & Co., the New 
York department store, removed all the 
merchandise from its several show-win- 
dows and in each of them draped United 
States flags around a central pedestal, on 
which was placed a framed picture of 
one of our national heroes. 

The — of a store displaying 
no merchandise at all in its windows, 
two days before Easter, when thousands 


| of shoppers were thronging the streets 


in search of the most tempting display 
of Easter finery, excited much comment. 
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SCREEN 6,000,000 
; aoyeftysins Weekly Circulation 


cars 
ei Guaranteed 


It’s New 


There are many concerns that can 
make your films. 


There is oniy one—Screen Adver- 
tising, Inc.—that can guarantee 
your films will be shown where you 
want them shown. 


One thousand theatres East of the 
Mississippi will show our advertising 
photoplays—and ours only. 


Our story in detail—it’s yours for 
the asking—will show how you can 
keep the dust off your film cases— 
and your merchandise. 


Your product in actual use shown in 
miniature photoplays to six million 
people. 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


General Offices and Studio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PAPER THAT 
EXPRESSES THE IDEA 
OF STABILITY 





NOTEWORTHY 

speech by Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
has been published recently in 
booklet form. It is a solid, sub- 
stantial little production with 
just the proper format for dignity 
and force. 


A Strathmore Book Paper helps 
to express this atmosphere of 
Stability. The paper fits the sub- 
ject and the spirit of the booklet. 


Mr. Kahn found the paper that says 
his say. 


“Paper Does Express” is a graphic dem- 
onstration booklet that will help you 
find the paper that says your say. And 
“Selective Mailings” is another Strath- 
more publication with an important 
message to advertisers, great and small. 
Both are free upon request. Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


trathmore 
Nuality Papers 


“You have a Printer who knows” 





























U.S.Supreme Court Decides Against 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


“License Contract” Not Sanctioned as Means of Standardizing Price 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ITH an air of finality in its 
opinion, the Supreme Court 

of the United States has decided 
against the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company in its latest effort 
to devise means for enforcing uni- 
form resale prices. Despite sev- 
eral changes in the personnel of 
the nation’s highest tribunal and 
with Mr. Justice Brandeis num- 
bered among the newcomers, the 
court of last resort decrees in most 
emphatic fashion that nothing in 
the nature of a “license contract” 
or a “license notice,” used as the 
Victor has used these expedients 
during the past three or four 
years, will be sanctioned as a 
means of price-maintenance. 

The court makes it clear that it 
has not changed its mind since the 
Sanatogen case was disposed of. 
Although there has been an in- 
fusion of new blood, the Supreme 
bench not only again indicates that 
it will have none of the principle 
of price standardization based 
upon patent rights but it seems to 
lay a little extra emphasis on the 
denial, as though a bit out of pa- 
tience that its previous opinion 
should not have been more uni- 
versally taken to heart. Inciden- 
tally, the Court scores quite se- 
verely the innovation devised as a 
means of stabilizing Victor prices. 

It was Mr. Justice Clarke, tiie 
latest appointee, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court this week in 
the case of Jesse Isidor Straus, 
Percy S. Straus and Herbert N. 
Straus, composing the firm of 
R. H. Macy & Co. against the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 
The opinion, which for the sake 
of convenience designates the par- 
ties to the suit as they were in the 
trial court (the Victor Company 
as plaintiff and the members of 
the Macy firm as defendants), 
goes at some length into the de- 
tails of the distribution system of 
the Victor company as followed 
since it adopted on August 1, 1913, 
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the so-called “License Contract” 
and “License Notice” under which 
all Victor machines have since that 
date been furnished to dealers and 
to the public. 

The prayer of the Victor com- 
pany was for an injunction re- 
straining the Straus firm from 
selling any of the Victor machines 
into possession of which it had 
come. The District Court which 
first passed on the case regarded 
the transaction described in the 
“License Notice” as in substance a 
sale which exhausted the interest 
of the plaintiff in the machine ex- 
cept as to the right to have it 
used with records and ‘needles as 
provided therein and this right not 
being involved in this case it dis- 
missed the bill. On appeal the 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court 
and remanded the case but with 
instructions to allow the plaintiff 
to amend its bill. 

Availing itself of this permis- 
sion, the Victor company amend- 
ed by alleging that the depart- 
ment-store management had in its 
possession a large number of ma- 
chines obtained from Victor dis- 
tributors and dealers at much less 
in each case than the price stated 
in the “License Notice” and that 
the firm complained of was pro- 
posing to dispose of these ma- 
chines “to the unlicensed general 
public” at less than the prices 
stated in the license notice. Again 
the District Court on the same 
eround as before sustained a mo- 
tion to dismiss the bill but the 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
the holding and finally the case 
came to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for review. 

Mr. Justice Clarke in his opin- 
ion says that it is plain that what- 
ever rights the plaintiff has against 
the defendants must be derived 
from the license notice attached 
to the goods, inasmuch as no con- 
tract rights existed between the 
manufacturer and the department- 
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store firm. He further points out 
that the sole act of infringement 
charged against the defendants is 
that they exceeded the terms of 
the license notice by obtaining 
machines from. the _ plaintiff’s 
wholesale or retail agents and by 
selling them at less than the price 
fixed by the plaintiff. 

“Is it a fact,” the rg asks, 
“as is claimed, that this ‘License 
Notice’ of the plaintiff is a means 
or agency designed in candor and 
good faith to enable the plaintiff 
to make only that full, reasonable 
and exclusive use of its invention 
which is contemplated by the pat- 
ent law or is ita disguised attempt 
to control the prices of its ma- 
chines after they have been sold 
and paid for?” 

The opinion continues: “It is 
plainly apparent that this plan of 
marketing is in substance the one 
dealt with by this court in Dr. 
Miles Medical Company v. Park & 
Sons Company and in Bauer v. 
O’Donnell adroitly modified on the 
one hand to take advantage if pos- 
sible of distinctions suggested by 
those decisions and on the other 


hand to evade certain supposed ef- 
fects of them.” 

The first significant feature that 
has impressed the court is that 


while the Victor “Notice” as to 
use seems to look to the future 
“for itself the plaintiff makes sure 
that the future shall have no risks, 
for it requires that all it asks or 
expects at any time to receive for 
each machine must be paid in full 
before it parts with possession of 
it.” The second feature that be- 
gets criticism is the lack of any re- 
quirement in the Victor system for 
reporting by users or licensees 
who may remove from one place 
to another, taking their machines 
with them “as would certainly be 
required if the plaintiff intended 
to enforce the rights so elaborate- 
ly asserted.” 

In the eyes of the Court the 
fact that under this system large 
numbers of machines have been 
covertly sold by Victor wholesale 
and retail agents at less than the 
price fixed “is persuasive evidence 
that the transaction is not what it 
purports on its face to be.” 

That the Victor company came 
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into court with a bill to enjoin the 
Macy firm “from reselling ma- 
chines secretly sold to them in 
large numbers by the plaintiff’s 
agents” is held to indicate clearly 
that the scheme was regarded by 
the Victor company and by its 
agents “simply as one for main- 
taining prices by holding a patent 
infringement suit in terrorem over 
the ignorant and the timid.” 

The Court comments that 
“Courts would be perversely blind 
if they failed to look through 
such an attempt as this ‘License 
Notice’ to sell property for a full 
price and yet to place restraints 
upon its further alienation such as 
have been hateful to the law from 
Lord Coke’s day to ours because 
obnoxious to the public interest.” 
The scheme of distribution under 
scrutiny is referred to as a mere 
price-fixing enterprise which if 
given effect “would work great 
and widespread injustice to inno- 
cent purchasers.” 

Convinced that the “real and 
poorly concealed purpose” of the 
Victor license and notice is to re- 
strict the price of goods “after the 
plaintiff has been paid for them 
and after they have passed into 
the possession of thé dealers and 
the public’ the Court concludes 
that this Victor case “falls within 
the principles” of the Bauer v. 
O’Donnell (Sanatogen) case and 
that the scheme is invalid. Ac- 
cordingly the District Court is up- 
held and the Circuit Court of An- 
peals is reversed. 

Another opinion of the Supreme 
Court, handed down on the same 
day as the Victor case, is hailed 
by many persons as, in effect, a 
reversal of the well-known Dick 
vs. Henry or Mimeograph decision. 
The current decision is in the 
case of the Motion Picture Pat- 
ents Company against the Univer- 
sal Film Manufacturing Company 
and involves the right of a manu- 
facturer of motion-picture ma- 
chines to prohibit the use of a 
competitor’s films in a_ licensed 
projecting machine. The Court 
now says, with the Clayton Act 
as justification for reversing it- 
self, that a licensed machine may 
be used with any appropriate ma- 
terial or supplies. 
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TACKLE 
1916 

For years and y-e-a-r-s one certain magazine in a good field 
has been “the fishing bug’s best bet”—giving away $3,000.00 
worth of merchandise prizes in an annual national Prize Fish- 
ing Contest that unearths welcomed information as to where, 
when, how, how large and with what equipment the largest 
fresh and salt water game fish are caught. 


Carrying, as pictured above, almost 50% more tackle ad- 
vertising than any other magazine and more and more of that 
kind of business as years go on, it surely has proven itself 
safe for a new tackle advertiser. Ria 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING WESTMINSTER BUILDING 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FORWARD 


“The World's eutoet Jewish Newspaper" 


HAT Dana, Greeley, 

Godkin and the other 
great American Editors were to 
their readers Abraham Cahan is 
to the large body of intelligent 
Jews in America today. 


Founder and editor of The 
Forward, he is read, believed and 
followed with intense faith by 
over 200,000 daily paid subscribers 
concentrated in New York City. 


Cahan has made The Forward a 
popularizer of knowledge and 


modern thought, a leader in social 
and economic betterment, a 


champion in the cause of justice 


and truth, a great home paper for 
the progressive American Jewish 


home. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


20th Anniversary Issue 
A fril 22nd 
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President Suspender Company 
Wins Right to Trade-Mark 


United States Supreme Court Refuses to Review Decision That License 
and Good Will of Business Carries Trade-Mark With It 


Special Washington Correspondence 
T HE Supreme Court of the 
United States has refused to 
review the findings of the lower 
court in the case of the President 
Suspender Company and Hugh G. 
Macwilliam. The early stages of 
this long drawn-out fight have 
been reported in Printers’ INK. 
The final decision is a victory for 
the advertiser, but the case af- 
fords, nevertheless, one more il- 
lustration of the diverse troubles 
that may befall a manufacturer 
with respect to a valuable trade 
name after the expiration of a 
patent. 
It will be remembered that Mac- 
william, the inventor, and the 


manufacturing company fell out 
after having jointly borne the ex- 
pense of an advertising campaign. 


The case afterwards took on a 
new element of interest because 
the patent on the President Sus- 
pender expired and the public 
was treated to a spectacle of what 
can happen when an article 
upon the advertising of which 
a fortune has been expended is 
suddenly thrown into the public 
domain. 

“The sole question here is 
whether the license and good will 
of the business carried the trade- 
mark with it,” said the Court of 
Appeals in disposing of the case. 
It was pointed out that at no 
time during the life of the patent 
did Macwilliam manufacture sus- 
penders or use the mark. On the 
other hand, the manufacturer who 
did use the mark by his sanction 
expended $750,000 in advertising ; 
sold between thirty million and 
forty million pairs of suspenders 
and paid the inventor more than 
$500,000 in royalties. The patent 
expired August 16, 1916, where- 
upon Macwilliam resumed the 
manufacture of President Suspen- 
ders and resumed use of the mark, 
hence the action in court. 

The Court of Appeals would 


seem to have settled the ques- 
tion once for all when _ it 
said: “Nothing seems to be bet- 
ter established in the law of 
trade-marks than that where the 
owner of a trade-mark grants the 
right to another either by sale or 
license to use the mark on the 
goods with which its use is con- 
nected and abandons its use him- 
self he cannot afterwards either 
deprive his assignee of the right 
to its use or set up an adverse 
use. 


UPHOLDS RIGHT OF ASSIGNEE TO USE 
MARK 


“By use in connection with the 
business the assignee acquires the 
title abandoned by the assignor 
and the title is of that exclusive 
character which is entitled to pro- 
tection against such assignor. 

“Tt is likewise well settled that 
the conveyance of a business with 
its good-will, either by sale or li- 
cense, carries with it a trade-mark 
used in connection § therewith, 
whether expressly mentioned in 
the instrument or not.” 

That a trade-mark right de- 
pends upon use is another fact 
strongly emphasized by the Court 
in passing upon this significant 
case. It is pointed out that in this 
suspender case the inventor and 
original registrant of the mark 
not only ceased to use the trade- 
mark but parted with the business 
with which its use was connected. 
Title to the mark, it is explained, 
could not exist apart from the 
business and the contract con- 
tained no provision by which the 
inventor could recover the busi- 
ness. The license extended dur- 
ing the life of the patent. The 
invention then became public and 
the President Suspender Company 
was entitled to continue the busi- 
ness and the use of the trade- 
mark in connection with its busi- 
ness. 
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In rather tart terms the Court 
pointed out that when the right 
of the President Suspender Com- 
pany to continue the business 
became absolute with the expira 
tion of the patent “it had acquired 
a title to the use of the mark of 
which it could not be divested by 
the appellant after an abandon- 
ment of actual use by him for 
almost 18 years.” The inventor 
is told that his title was not such 
that he could convey it to the man- 
ufacturer, abandon the use of the 
trade-mark for the long lapse of 
time indicated and then regain the 
use “in derogation of the right” 
of the manufacturer who had 
meanwhile expended a vast sum in 
establishing the advertised repu- 
tation of the goods and the mark 
of identification. 

In conclusion the Court ob- 
served: “It may well be that had 
appellee company defaulted in its 
contract and the business had re- 
verted to appellant before the ex- 
piration of the patent and con- 
tract the right to the use of the 
mark would also have reverted, 


but this did not occur. and tne ap- 
pellee cannot be deprived of the 
mark which it acquired in the ful- 
filment of its contract in good 


faith. It is entitled to use it so 
long as it continues in the busi- 
ness to which it belongs.” 

Macwilliam sought to have 
the Supreme Court take a hand in 
the dispute because of a conten- 
tion that the decision of the lower 
court in favor of the President 
Suspender Company ‘“commer- 
cially nullifies” the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the well-known 
case of Singer Manufacturing 
Company vs. June Manufacturing 
Company. It was further repre- 
sented that the decision vesting all 
rights in the word “President” in 
the President Suspender Com- 
pany would upset a whole series 
of notable decisions, including 
those in various cases brought by 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company. 

Apparently, however, the United 
States Supreme Court could not 
take this view, of the matter. Its 
declination to intervene means 
that when an inventor who has 
registered the trade-mark cover- 


ing his invention transfers his 
mark, along with a license to man- 
ufacture, for the term of the pat- 
ent, he cannot get back his trade- 
mark after the patent has lapsed 
unless he has an explicit contract 
to that effect. 

SETTLEMENT OF LINOLEUM CASE 

Half a dozen of the leading 
linoleum manufacturers of the 
country, making common cause 
against a rival, the Ringwalt 
Linoleum Works, in a trade-mark 
controversy recently attained their 
object by going over the head 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 
That is to say the “allies” were 
able to prevent Ringwalt from se- 
curing a certificate of registra- 
tion that will accord perpetual 
title to a mark embodying the 
words “Ringwalt’s Linoleum” but 
they did not attain success on the 
ground whereon they had made 
their main stand. As has been 
pointed out in a previous article 
in Printers’ INK the Nairn Lino- 
leum Company and its supporters 
objected to the use of the word 
“Linoleum” by Ringwalt on the 
ground that the Ringwalt product 
is not in fact linoleum (as the 
word has come to be known dur- 
ing advertising campaigns extend- 
ing over forty years) but is de- 
ceptively made to resemble it. 

The tribunals at the Patent Of- 
fice held that “Linoleum” was too 
narrowly interpreted and that it 
was applicable to the Ringwalt 
product. The Court of Appeals 
reverses the Patent Office, but it 
apparently does so mainly on the 
ground that the word as used in 
the Ringwalt mark is descriptive. 
Indeed the Court says in so many 
words that “irrespective of the 
alleged fraudulent use of the 
mark” the decision should be ad- 
verse to Ringwalt. Incidentally, 
the Court pays its compliments to 
the arbiters lower down by re- 
marking “The tribunals of the 
Patent Office evidently failed to 
distinguish between the attempted 
registration of a technical trade- 
mark and a descriptive name. In 
the former the opposer must show 
actual trade-mark use; in the lat- 
ter a showing of use as a trade 
name is sufficient.” 
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930,000 Replies 


from one advertisement 
in a small list of 
publications 


T is distinctly a matter of pride 
with us to number among our 
clients the makers of the Eveready 
Daylo,* notable for having recently 
carried to a remarkably successful 
conclusion, an advertising plan of 
unusual character, but based on 
the soundest merchandising prin- 
ciples. From one advertisement 
in a small list of selected publica- 
tions, the co-operation of 50,000 
dealers and more than 
530,000 replies were 


received 
* 


Frank Seaman Incorporated 





Merchandising and Advertising Service 





Printing Crafts Building 
34th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 
*DAYLO is the winning name in the $3000 contest. The 


American Ever Ready Works paid $3000 to each of the four 
« who itted this word. 
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Confidence Justified! 


The President has spoken, and his voice is the 
voice of the American people, his thought is their 
thought and his inspiration their impulse. 


He expresses the largest confidence in the loyalty 
of German-Americans, and this is already justi- 
fied in the response of the German-American press. 


Quoting from the editorial columns of The 
New York Staats-Zeitung, of March 26th, 1917: 


“Secretary of the Navy Daniels has called the attention 
of The New York Staats-Zeitung to the fact that the Navy 
needs new recruits for the ships in reserve. This is an 
opportunity for the young men to do real service for our 
country. 


“We are convinced that this appeal to the sons of our 
citizens of German blood will not be made in vain They 
are the men whose duty it will be to defend their country 
in a crisis like the present, and who will gladly do their 
duty as their fathers did in 1861.” 


This is merely further evidence of the thoroughly 
American spirit of The New York Staats-Zeitung. 
It always was first to champion American ideals and 
principles. 


It is a worthy American newspaper and an 
advertising medium of known value. 


It has the most complete news service among 
American newspapers. All three of the great inter- 
national news bureaus serve The New York Staats- 
Zeitung—Associated Press, International News 
and United Press. This is in addition to its regu- 
lar staff of correspondents and writers. 


New-Dorker Stats Beihing 


Member 
American Newspaper Publs. Assn. Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Although this linoleum contro- 
versy took a different turn from 
what had been anticipated, its dis- 
position will serve an important 
purpose if it drives home the 
truth that it is not possible to 
secure registration for almost any 
sort of ineligible trade-mark by 
the simple expedient of “disclaim- 
ing” the objectionable portions of 
the design The mark turned 
down consisted merely of the 
words “Ringwalt’s” (proper 
name) and “Lineoleum” (descrip- 
tive word), together with a com- 
monplace. figure, but the owner 
sought to get by through a “dis- 
claimer” of the two words in ques- 
tion and the Patent Office .trib- 
unals were willing to sanction the 
ruse which was severely scored 
in the Court of Appeals opinion. 

“The statute prohibits the reg- 
istration of descriptive words,” 
points out the Court, “yet the ac- 
tion of the Patent Office would 
be to give the applicant all the 
benefits of a registration, for the 
mark which would go out to the 
public would contain the prohib- 
ited words. Indeed, but for the 
prohibited words there would be 
no mark at all, since there would 
remain the entirely meaningless 
black figure. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that this meaningless black 
figure was employed as a vehicle 
by which there could be incor- 
porated in the mark prohibited de- 
scriptive matter.” 


Southern California Plans Big 
Things 

W. A. Thomson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, re- 
turned to New York last week from a 
seven weeks’ trip through the West and 
to the Pacific Coast. He reports that 
a number of new national advertisers 
will make their appearance in the news- 
papers next fall. One of the most im- 
portant is the Southern California Pub- 
licity Board, which is said to be plan- 
ning to invest $500,000 annually for 
five years to make known the advan- 
tages of that section of the State as a 
place of residence and to attract tourists. 


Ohio Papers Appoint Foreign 
Representative 


The Gazette and Republican, of 
Xenia, Ohio, are now represented in 
the national advertising field by Rob- 
ert E. Ward, New York and Chicago. 
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For many ye 
of many Unite 
larly New York a 
large space urgin 
combine business and p 
king their seasonal purchases while vis- 
iting during the Easter, Christmas and 
other holidays. The retailers in the Ca- 
nadian cities have been passive in the 
past, but this year they have inaugu- 
rated a movement to meet this compe- 
tition. They have, first of all, by bring- 
ing pressure on the Government, secured 
the co-operation of the Customs Depart- 
ment. Extra inspectors have been dele- 
gated to the frontier ports of entry, and 
a much stricter examination of women‘ 
travelers has been undertaken. The Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Canada 
came out with large advertisements on 
April 2, advising the public to beware. 
The advertising appealed to Canadians 
to buy in Canada, pointing out that 
American goods can be purchased in 
Canada just as cheaply as in New York 
when the duty is paid. 

“We would ask of excursionists to 
make their purchases in Canada,” reads 
the advertisement, “because money 
spent in Canada benefits Canadians, 
while money spent abroad profits stran- 
gers, to the detriment of Canadians. 

“Customs agents have this year re- 
ceived instructions to strictly enforce 
the Customs laws and regulations of 
Canada and to stop, by all means in 
their power, the smuggling of American 
goods into Canada. 

“Remember that Customs agents are 
empowered to even visit the homes of 
suspected smugglers and seize — on 
which duties have not been A 

‘Do not take chances; the penalties 
are severe for those who break the laws; 
there are no advantages to be gained 
in doing this; on the other hand, every 
Canadian should consider it his duty 
to patronize and help in every way our 
Canadian commerce and industries.” 

In Montreal, where the Merchants’ 
Association also advertised, local mer- 
chants types to the newspapers 
against the acceptance of the New York 
copy. i 

One Montreal suit house advertised 
“New York Suits at New York Prices,” 
and closed the appeal with these words: 

“You ?. our Money in Canada. 
New York Prices $28.00 to $72.00.” 


Rice Cultivation in California 


The cultivation of rice in the Sacra- 
mento Valley of California is develop- 
ing into a considerable industry, ac- 
cording to W. F. Fowler, vice-president 
of the Superior California Farm Lands 
Company, Willow, Cal. In 1915 34,000 
acres were planted to rice and last year 
this was increased to more than 55,000 
acres. He advocates an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the product’s uses. 


Martin & Martin, of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of E-Z Stove Polish, have 
placed their advertising account with 
Mock & Hardy, of that city. 





Royal Tailors Induce Agencies to 
Finance Local Advertising 


They Also Establish a Fixed Profit for Suits of Different Costs 


HE Royal Tailors, of Chicago, 

seem to have found the way 
to the solution of a problem which 
has been bothering manufacturers 
whose goods are handled through 
representatives who are not re- 
quired to make an actual money 
investment in stock. Plans worked 
out for the distribution of Royal 
tailoring in Chicago appear to 
insure heartier co-operation from 
dealers than is usually received 
even when the merchant has in- 
vested his money in the goods. 

The Royal Tailors, following 
the decision to sell to consumers 
in Chicago through their own es- 
tablishment in the wholesale cloth- 
ing district, announced on March 
3 a development of the plan, 
whereby 102 “sub-stations” for 
the service of the public had been 
located in all parts of the city, 
blanketing the entire community. 
With the exception of three sales- 
rooms, one in the Loop and the 
others on the North and South 
Sides, respectively, all of the sta- 
tions are in stores of neighbor- 
hood furnishings dealers. 

The apparent weakness of the 
plan, from the standpoint of the 
manufacturers, is that dealers who 
take an agency of this kind, with- 
out having to put up any money 
or make an investment of any 
sort, are usually only luke-warm 
in pushing it, especially when they 
have made an investment in other 
stock that is on their shelves. This 
is true of every agency proposi- 
tion, for even when the represen- 
tative buys a sample or invests 
in an initial outfit of some kind, 
his stake in the business is not 
always sufficient to insure his ac- 
tivity for that reason alone. 

In Chicago, of course, the Roy- 
al Tailors had already shown the 
furnishers that the proposition 
was sound. The business they 
had handled at the factory on 
Polk street had been sufficient to 
show that the tailor-to-the-trade 
idea was attractive to big-city 


people, even though it had al- 
ways been contended that this was 
strictly a small-town proposition, 
substituting the mail-order tailor- 
ing for the big stock of the ready- 
to-wear dealer. Thus the com- 
mercial side of the proposition 
was established, and there was no 
doubt in the minds of the furnish- 
ers who were approached to take 
agencies that they would be able 
to sell the goods. 

But in order to insure aggres- 
sive co-operation, two ideas were 
introduced which have apparently 
made the plan leak-proof. One 
is that the advertising which is 
now being carried on in favor of 
the Royal idea is at the cost of the 
102 representatives, being pro 
rated among them, and the other 
is that the representatives have 
pledged themselves to the mainte- 
nance of the big electric signs 
which have been erected over their 
doors. 


SHARE IN COMPANY’S ADVERTISING 


The manufacturers had been 
investing a lot of money in Chi- 
cago newspapers to popularize 
their proposition, and this evi- 
dence of sincerity made it com- 
paratively easy to get the local 
distributers to agree to share the 
cost of the continuance of the 
campaign. The names of the in- 
dividual concerns are prominently 
listed in the ads, with neighbor- 
hood divisions indicated, so that 
the man who is “sold” on the 
proposition can easily locate the 
store where he can have a Royal 
tape-line applied to his manly fig- 
ure, 

This in itself must be regarded 
as something of a stunt, equal in 
importance to the development of 
the latent merchandising possibil- 
ities of these numerous stores. 
None of them had handled ready- 
made clothing, because in every 
large city the ability of the con- 
sumer to pick and choose from the 
enormous lines of the men’s-wear 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Evansville is the “Gateway to the South.” 

A commercial and manufacturing center of nearly 100,000. 

Metropolis of the rich agricultural lower Ohio valley—wheat, corn, tobacco, etc. 
Nine railway lines, six traction lines, six steamboat lines. 


Three hundred manufacturing plants—Cigars, plows, steam shovels, munitions, 
beer, pottery, buggies, wagons, stoves, flour, brooms, bottles, furniture, cotton 
goods, gas engines, railway shops, meat packing plants. 


Largest buggy, cigar, gas engine and furniture plants in the world. 
Large jobbing center. 


Nine wholesale and 315 retail groceries, one wholesale and forty-nine retail 
druggists, six department, twenty-five dry goods, six cloak and suit, twenty-eight 
clothing, twenty-nine confectionery, twelve cigars, twenty-three jewelry stores. 


Bank deposits $27,000,000. 
Three magnificent new national bank buildings costing half million each. 
Splendid hotels, coliseum, stadium, clubs, and 


THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 


One of the newsiest, best edited, most influential and thorough covering news- 
papers possessed by any city in the United States. 95% of its circulation is 
within buying radius—and nearly every copy means a prosperous, thrifty home. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Burrell Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 


to effectively influence the tremendous purchasing power represented by the 
American hotels and large restaurants, the three million different patrons each 
year of the metropolitan hostelries, and the leading wholesale houses of New 
York and vicinity, unless you make use of one or more of these publications, 


NOW UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


THE HOTEL REVIEW-—every Saturday — carefully read by 
substantially 90 per cent of the proprietors, managers, stewards, chefs and 
other heads of departments of the representative, worth-while hotels in the 
United States. 

DAILY ATTRACTIONS—The popular metropolitan and amuse- 
ments guide, circulated each week in every New York hotel, under an ex- 
clusive contract with the Hotel Association of New York City. A splendid 
medium for reaching the hctel guest. 

THE DAILY HOTEL REPORTER—Featuring each day a 
complete list of the buyers registered at the New York hotels, and carefully 
read every morning by the heads of the big wholesale and other commercial 
houses in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 


ALL THREE PAPERS ARE EDITED BY CHARLES E. GEHRING AND 
MANAGED BY J. L. SAUER 
Each publication covers its field thoroughly, and in a decidedly dis- 


tinctive manner. Together, they constitute a remarkably strong com- 
_ bination of result-producing media. 


THE HOTEL REVIEW 
DAILY HOTEL REPORTER DAILY ATTRACTIONS 
1480 Broadway, New York 
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the central districts 
makes it impracticable for. the 
small furnisher in the outlying 
districts to put in a clothing stock, 
as both room and capital are usu- 
ally limited. 

Yet many of these small stores 
are equipped in top-notch style, 
carry splendid lines of nationally 
advertised furnishings, and give 
the best of service to their cus- 
tomers. In the suburbs of large 
cities it is usual for them to re- 
main open several evenings a 
week, thus reaching the public 
at hours and under 


stores in 
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fore the announcement was made. 
For one thing, the advertising has 
been featuring a $25 suit, as this 
was considered to be the price 
which would appeal to the big ma- 
jority of the buyers. In order 
that the representatives may give 
the best service on suits selling 
at this figure, the margin of the 
dealer has been fixed at a uni- 
form figure, regardless of the cost 
of the suit. He gets just as much 
when he sells a $25 suit as when 
one for $40 is ordered. 

This practically means that the 





conditions when the 





down-town stores are 
inactive. 

Until the Royal 
Tailors came along 
with their proposition 
stores of this type in 
Chicago had no op- 
portunity to do a 
clothing business. 
That 102 of them 
seized the chance to 
make an exclusive 
connection of this 


vice at a 


gy Ss a “courtesy-service 
have agreed to let us hel ergata taking 
half a thousand strong— de oenctingi 


ORTH sine STATION 
WILSON AVENUE 


ROYAL TAILOR 
SUB-STATIONS 


On and after March third, 1917, The Royal Tape 
every man in aoe For, on that date, we 
ity. giving Chicago Bp ft ong 
measure service in the 


Thi lided distnbutio chievement— 
must be credited to Chicago's publ-spnted mer'swear merchants ame Brig 1 fe dae dealers 
have joined with us in our aaperd py to give home-town trade a tas lor 
national Purveyor's 


Line will be “just 
102 retail stations 
y the most economical, but the most convenient, made -to- 


Scaeke ees their respective 102 hants 
mewure Fie ga ul inet wos ses 


FIFTH AVENUE AT POLK, STREET 


SOUT SIDE srANIOW 
HALSTED AT 69° STREET 


* wor stanion 
WESTMINSTER BUILDING 
4 ie eee 





kind—the agencies 
have been located so 
as not to conflict with 
each other, of course 
—showed that they 
were more than will- 
ing to make use of 
their merchandising 
facilities in expand- 
ing the limits of their 
businesses. 

The sign feature 
was also interesting. 
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The company supplied 
them, but the mer- 
chants paid for the 
wiring and are to 
maintain them at their own ex- 
pense. This is another evidence of 
their determination to push the 
line, instead of letting it lie 
around without any special atten- 
tion to its development. The signs 
are of large proportions, and the 
advertising which this manufac- 
turer is getting all over Chicago 
must be regarded as having con- 
siderable value, entirely apart 
from the business which it is turn- 
ing into the “sub-stations.” 

The company evidently gave a 
deal of thought to the details be- 


THE MANNER OF LISTING “SUB-STATIONS” IN NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING 


manufacturers are in more defi- 
nite control of prices than they 
have been heretofore. It is un- 
derstood that the tailors to the 
trade have been bothered by price- 
cutting on the part of their rep- 
resentatives just about as much 
as other manufacturers have been, 
and that only about half of those 
selling the goods have held the 
prices up to the correct figure. By 
putting the merchant’s profit on 
a unit basis, however, this item 
has been disposed of, as_ the 
“brokerage fee,” as the company 
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prefers to call it, has been fixed 
at an unusually low amount. 

When the wholesale tailors an- 
nounced that retail business was 
to be handled direct in Chicago 
it was explained that the plan 
had been made effective largely 
for the purpose of putting retail 
sales ideas to the test, and thus 
finding methods by means of 
which representatives in other 
parts of the country could be 
made more successful and more 
aggressive merchants. The ex- 
pansion of the plan, by means of 
which the Royal Tailors are 
working closely in co-operation 
with their “sub-stations,” will give 
an even greater opportunity for 
this phase of the idea to be de- 
veloped. - 

For instance, a field man is be- 
ing kept busy making the rounds 
of the merchants who are repre- 
senting the line, explaining the 
merchandising features of the 
proposition, and assisting the 
dealefs to straighten out any 
kinks in the selling talk. He is 
showing them plans for business- 
getting which is strengthening the 
hold of the concern on their rep- 
resentatives, and at the same time 
is enabling the house to secure 
the benefit of their experience, 
which will be ot great value in 
connection with the development 
of business through outside 
agents, of whom there are thou- 
sands. 

There are, it is said, about 
12,000 Royal representatives all 
over the country, most of them 
in small towns. If 102 merchants 
can be secured as agents in a city 
like Chicago, it is fair to assume 
that thousands more of the same 
type could be added in other large 
cities of the country, thus increas- 
ing materially the opportunities 
for business. Whether the idea 
will be offered to merchants else- 
where will probably depend on at 
least several months’ experience 


with the plan in Chicago. 


Charles E. Gehring and J. Leo Sauer, 
publishers of the Hotel Review, pub 
lished weekly in New York, have pur- 
chased the Daily Hotel Reporter, of 
that city. 
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Western Agents Hold Annual 
Dinner 


Publishers’ representatives were af- 
forded an op ortunity to tell the West- 
ern Agents’ Association how they could 
improve their service at the agents’ an- 
nual dinner, held in Chicago on March 
30th. Over 250 advertising men were 
present. 

Speaking on behalf of the magazines, 
Guy Pierce, of Every Week, pointed out 
that one big thing some agencies could 
do would be discontinue publishing 
agency directories and house-organs. He 
admitted great strides had been made 
by agencies in the past few years, but 
hoped the time would come when the 
soliciting of advertising from publishers 
for agency publications would be dis 
continued. Should the time come where 
agency organizations would officially 
frown on such enterprises it would be 
a big step forward. 

W. Thomson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising for the A. N. P. 
asked agents to apply the golden rule 
in making demands on newspapers for 
co-operation. _ Sometimes agents who 
complain the loudest about unreasonable 
co-operation expected by a client are the 
very ones who require publishers to 
do unnecessary work for them. 

Paul Latzke, advertising counselor 
for Sears, Roebuck & Company, wanted 
agents to put in more time and thought 
on copy. 

Other speakers were Louis N. Ham- 
merling, American Association of For- 
eign _ Language Newspapers; Louis 
Bruch, American Radiator Company; 
Courtland Smith, American Press Asso- 
ciation; C. A. Tupper, International 
Trade Press, and S. R. McKelvie, Ne 
braska Farmer. Wilbur D. Nesbit acted 
as toastmaster. 

. 


May Brand Walnuts Individ- 
ually 


Another co-operative advertising cam- 
paign that is affected by the increased 
cost of paper products is that of the 
California Walnut Growers’ Association. 

»*rices of cartons and their containers 
have increased 100 per cent., according 
to C. Thorpe, secretary and manager of 
the association. 

“Tt would have been an easy matter, 
perhaps, to double our sales on _ this 
line the coming season.” Mr. Thorpe 
writes Printers’ Ink, “if we could have 
sold the package goods on the same 
differential over bulk as previously, but 
the 100 per cent increase in paper has 
made it necessary to double our differ- 
ential. 

“We are now attempting to perfect a 
machine which will brand each _indi- 
vidual walnut, which, as we see it, is 
the only way we can profitably carry 
on a further publicity campaign.” 





Account 
Agency, Inc.. 


Secures Fels 
A. Foley 
Philadelphia, has been placed in charge 
of the advertising account of Fels & Co., 
of that city. 


Foley 
The Richard 
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The Magazine of the Hour 
—The World’s Work 
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One of the most responsive cir- 
culation efforts tried out lately 
was a simple letter to business 
men telling how the March 
World’s Work was remade after 
the break with Germany; how a 
War Manual was substituted on 
the press and published on regu- 
lar schedule; how a World’s 
Work man was at Petrograd 
when it all happened; how the 
background of the news of the 
world in authoritative text and 
pictures is gathered and pub- 
lished with remarkable quick- 
ness. Facts are stranger than 
fiction, nowadays, and more 
thrilling and interesting. 





As a “war economy” we use this white space to tell you that recent issues 


of The New Country Life cannot be bought. 


Each issue since the addi- 


tion of the color manuals has gone out of print. 


DO US LE DA YY, P A GE 
Garden City New York Chicago 


& €OMePr AW Y 


Boston Los Angeles 
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The Des Moines Capital 


has been making wonderful strides in the past few weeks in 
newspaper quality. The Capital is publishing the magnificent 
war articles of Frank H. Simonds, and Carl Ackerman, pur- 
chased from the New York Tribune Syndicate, and the Capital 
regularly publishes the unusual editorials of Dr. Frank Crane, 
the Burgess Bedtime Stories, Goldberg’s comics, the evening 
story of the Chicago Daily News, the health talks of Dr. John H. 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek, and a very large number of the finest 
feature services to be purchased in America. 


The Capital’s sole ambition is to be “EVERY INCH A 
NEWSPAPER,” and to succeed in this respect it is necessary 
to have some firm policies. The vigorous character of the Capital 
may be recognized when we state the Capital publishes no free 
publicity, does not publish a line of medical advertising, and that 
it guarantees every line of advertising which appears in its 
columns. 


Furthermore, the Capital has the largest circulation of any 
Des Moines newspaper, and in 1916 published more clean adver- 
tising in six issues a week than any other Des Moines newspaper 
published in seven issues per week. 


Here are the government circulation figures, filed with the 
Des Moines post-office on April Ist. 


GOVERNMENT FIGURES 
CAPITAL 47,668, 6 mo. average, net paid, 
Daily and Sunday News 46,526, 6 mo. average, net paid, 
Daily Register 43,232, mo. average, net paid, 
Evening Tribune ...... 37,464, 6 mo.average, net paid, 


Perhaps the most notable advertising fact in connection with 
the Capital is that it regularly publishes more advertising from 
the sixteen largest stores in Des Moines in six issues a week 
than its chief competitor publishes, from the same stores, in thir- 
teen issues per week. 


The Des Moines Capital 


Honest News — Honest Views — Honest Advertising 


LAFAYETTE YounG, Publisher. 
Special Representatives Special Representatives 
O’Mara & ORMSBEE, O’Mara & ORMSBEE, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 



































Creating a PublicCrusade on Which 
to “Cash In” with Advertising 


Manufacturer of “Tanglefoot” Bases Copy on Public Attitude Fostered by 


Himself 


NLY a fair degree of alert- 
ness is required for an ad- 
vertiser to take advantage of cur- 
rent public interest in some topic 
in order to hitch his copy to it. 
But when an advertiser creates 
the public interest in question, and 
then proceeds with apparent inno- 
cence to capitalize it in his own 
paid space, he is showing enter- 
prise enough to entitle him to a 
seat near the head of the class. 
Yet that is what the O. and W. 
Thum Company, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has done as only one 
phase of its selling campaign on 
Tanglefoot, the famous mortal 
enemy of his majesty, The Fly. 
For four years the company has 
been promoting an agitation di- 
rected against poisonous  fly- 
catchers, on the ground that they 
are dangerous in homes where 
there are young children. The 
corresponding advertising cam- 
paign which, of course, empha- 
sizes the non-poisonous character 
of Tanglefoot, has run in wom- 
en’s, farm and medical journals. 
The agitation has resulted in the 
outlawing of poisonous fly-catch- 
ers in a number of States; and 
the corresponding advertising has 
sold an amaz- 


of children being made ill, in some 
cases fatally, through eating these 
materials, traced these down and 
secured complete authentication of 
the facts, and compiled a list 
which seemed to prove its case 
completely. 

These facts were given pub- 
licity in the medical journals and 
in newspapers, and some maga- 
zines devoted to children started 
an active campaign against per- 
mitting fly-catchers containing 
poison to be sold. Discussion of 
the subject naturally called atten- 
tion to the harmless character of 
Tanglefoot, and enabled it, while 
making conservative use of the 
facts obtained in its own adver- 
tising, to get the benefit of the 
sentiment aroused on the subject. 

“Save the babies!” has thus 
been an appeal based on facts 
which have come to the attention 
of many readers because of the 
publicity given them through in- 
dependent channels. The fact that 
the manufacturers of the “sticky 
fly-paper” started the movement, 
compiled the statistics and set the 
ball rolling does not affect the 
value of the news interest in the 
general subject of fly-catchers, but 





ing quantity of 
Tanglefoot. 

In starting its 
propaganda the 
company did 
not make any 
wild - eyed 


claims regard- 
Catch the dis:ase- 
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ANGLEFOOT 


The Journal of the 











ing the number 
of children 
poisoned by fly- 
catchers. ict 
went out and 
got its facts 
first, and then 
began to do its 
talking. It used 
newspaper clip- 
ping bureaus to 
good effect, lo- 
cating instances 





carrying fly that strays 
into your home wiih safe, 
efficient, non- poisonous 

‘ANGLE FOOT; = 
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Michigan State Medical 
Society reports 26 cases 
of arsenical poisoning 
from fly destroyers in 








arsenic poison in an o) 
saucer set within ss rot the baby, or 
a can from which a poisoned wick pro- 
trudes, sweetened to attract both flies 
and babies. 
Flies kill many babies, and tly poison 
more than all other poisons combined. 
—But in homes where careful mothers 
have rape their babies from’ such 
risks by using only TANGLEFOOT, 
oth dangers are avoided. 





1915 in only 11 states; 
in 1914 there were 46 cases in 14 states. 

It states editorially: 

“89 mptoms of arsenical poisoning are very simi- 
lar to those of cholera infantum; “undoubtedly a 
nu ate of canes ra in! — Kos font 

ases =r} areeni od paton sing. but death, if oc 
was ‘suributed to cholera Tafantum. 

We repeat, arsenical fly destroying di 
polished. He: alth official 


paseed a law regulating the sale 
an 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. «», 
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gives it a strikingly effective and 
obviously legitimate method of at- 
tack. Incidentally, it is seldom 
that a manufacturer has had the 
courage to train his guns so def- 
initely on competition as this com- 
pany has done or has succeeded 
to the extent noted in securing 
statutory regulation of its opera- 
tions. 

The present season is expected 
to be the last that the anti-poison 
campaign will run, as the com- 
pany believes that the results de- 
sired have been accomplished, in- 
asmuch as the public has been 
educated on the subject and 
taught to discriminate in the pur- 
chase of fly-catchers. 

The Thum company has also, 
of course, cashed in on the pub- 
licity given to the anti-fly crusade 
throughout the country. “Swat 


the fly!” is a slogan of compara- 
tively recent origin, and all of 
the swatters and all of the talk 
stirred up by the popular pastime 
have helped to boost the com- 
pany’s product. 


It has taken the 
center of the stage as an effective 
sanitary agent, since it has been 
recognized that the elimination of 
flies does as much as anything else 
to prevent the spread of disease. 
Fly-swatting is not in competition 
with Tanglefoot, but only makes 
the silent but equally efficacious 
work of the sticky paper all the 
more commendable. So publicity 
on fly-swatting activities has been 
excellent campaign material. 
Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that while the manufacturers are 
strong believers in advertising, 
they have fewer opportunities to 
trace direct returns than most 
others. The sale of sticky fly- 
paper depends almost entirely on 
the character of the season. In 
1915 the summer was cool, there 
were few flies, and the consump- 
tion was relatively small. Last 
year was a scorcher, with a cor- 
responding increase in the amount 
of Tanglefoot sold. Thus sea- 
sonal fluctuations made it impos- 
sible to say definitely when adver- 
tising has been successful; but in 
view of the general interest 
stirred up and the news value giv- 
en to the advertising, those con- 
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cerned with the publicity end of 
the business seem to feel no hesi- 
tation in saying that this partic- 
ular campaign has produced re- 
sults. 


DEALERS APPRECIATE BROAD RETURN 
PRIVILEGE 

An interesting side-light on the 
methods of the company, which 
have grown out of the irregular 
character of the consumption, due 
to fluctuations in weather condi- 
tions, is the manner in which the 
manufacturers dispose of left- 
over stocks in the hands of job- 
bers. A favorite statement of the 
company is that Tanglefoot is just 
as good as cash, and the method 
used emphasizes this point. The 
jobber has the privilege of return- 
ing the unsold goods to the near- 
est of the numerous warehouses, 
and he then receives, not a credit 
memorandum such as would or- 
dinarily be issued, but a check for 
the full value of the goods. 

Even when the goods are dam- 
aged in a fire—and water damage 
makes this kind of material a total 
loss—the company stands ready to 
make good any loss not covered 
by the insurance companies. The 
jobber collects on his fire-insur- 
ance policies, and the Thum com- 
pany pays the balance of the loss 
on Tanglefoot. An attitude like 
this naturally does not throw any 
cold water on jobber enthusiasm 
for the Grand Rapids house. 

Getting back to the matter of 
capitalizing current interest, it is 
recalled that in 1907, when the Pa- 
cific Coast was all excited over 
the threat of bubonic plague, a 
street-car campaign for the prod- 
uct was put on there. It was 
adapted cleverly to meet the spe- 
cial conditions which had arisen. 
It was understood that the plague 
was spread by rats which left 
ships sailing from the Orient; and 
the car-cards told how fleas from 
rats, which were the actual car- 
riers of the disease, could be 
caught. The paper was baited 
with meat, placed on the floor 
near the walls, and did deadly ex- 
ecution. The intense interest and 
excitement. which the possibility 
of the entrance of bubonic plague 
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Why the South is the Best 
Advertising Field inAmerica 


HE general public thinks about 

the South as a big, bountiful 

farm. And it is. Its farm 
products in 1916 amounted to the 
stupendous and unprecedented sum 
of $4,650,000,000. But, besides— 


The South is a vast storehouse 
of precious minerals—a mammoth 
stretch of valuable forests—a maze 
of interlocking bays, lakes, rivers 
and gulfs swarming with millions 
of fish, oysters and clams. The 
South is an empire of live, thriving 
towns, full of big factories and 
mills, working full time and over- 
time, with important ports that 
export more merchandise than any 
other cities in the United States 
except New York and Philadelphia. 
The South is the home of 35,000,000 
happy people, a large portion of 
whom are classed as well-to-do, if 
not wealthy, and rolling in pros- 
perity to an extent they have never 
enjoyed before. 


Conservative estimates based on 
accurate statistics show that the 
South is adding annually OVER 
TEN BILLION DOLLARS to the 
wealth of the Nation. 


The South to-day is America’s 
best publicity field for exploiting 
special brand or trademarked mer- 
chandise for personal or domestic 


ALABAMA 





use—foods, household goods, farm- 
ing implements, garden tools, hard- 
ware, motor boats, motor cars, 
motor trucks musical instruments, 
heating systems, paints, proprietary 
preparations, etc. The Southerner 
needs all these things and buys 
them liberally in response to a 
well-directed advertising effort. 


The most effective way to reach 
the Southern people is through their 
daily newspapers, which circulate 
almost exclusively among the buy- 
ing element and which enjoy the 
Southerner’s confidence to an extent 
that cannot be claimed by any other 
class of periodicals. Being strictly 
local in their respective fields, there 
is no waste or duplication of circu- 
lation. Newsstand sales are meagre. 
Nearly every copy goes right into 
the home of some family that may 
be listed as a purchasing possi- 
bility. It is the gilt-edged circula- 
tion of Dixieland. 

If you are interested, Mr. Manu- 
facturer, in knowing how your 
proposition would “take” in the 
Southern field, write to some of the 
newspapers listed below. All of 
them are members of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
Any of them will give you sugges- 
tions as to sales possibilities in 
their respective sections. 


Birmingham Age Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Mobile Register 
Moutgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Florida Times 


Union 
GEORGIA 

Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian-American 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Augusta Chronicle 


GEORGIA (Continued) 
Brunswick News 
Macon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 
Waycross Journal- Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Louisville Herald 
Louisville Times 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Charlotte News & Evening 
Chronicle 
Charlotte Observer 
Greensboro Daily News 
Raleigh Times 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Winston-Salem win City 
Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston Evening Post 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga — 
Chattanooga Tim 
Knoxville Sournal t & Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean & 

American 
TEXAS 
Galveston News 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg News 
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The Illinois Staats -Zeitung 


of Chicago, an American newspaper in the German 
Language, has for 70 years guided and directed the 
Germans in America to good citizenship. It is dis- 
tinctively an American newspaper for America under 
all circumstances and at all times. At this critical 
time, it is one of the most potent newspapers in the 









Middle West. 


The following editorial in its issue 


of April 6th very clearly defines its attitude. 


* 


THE DIE IS CAST 


The Congress has 
called war resolution by 
ing majority. President 
surely sign it and then the 
States will be officially at war 
Germany. 

True to its principles to the very last, 
this newspaper endeavored with untiring 
energy, untaltering determination and 
convincing argument to keep this coun- 
try in its first proclaimed course of 
strict neutrality. It was not to be. 
Many other loyal American newspapers 
and very many patriotic American citi- 
zens will bemoan the decision of our 
Congress to plunge our beloved land 
into the European maelstrom of blood 
and carnage. Whatever the forces are 
that brought America into the war, we 
will not now analyze them. 

Our country is in war. This news- 
paper abides by the decision of Con- 
gress and supports war. 


* * 


an overwhelm- 

Wilson will 
United 
with 


God grant that our participation in it 
will be limited to defense. 

God grant that entering the European 

war will not prolong the titanic struggle 
abroad. 

God grant that our arms will a 
crowned with victotry—the victory of 4 
just and humane cause. 

God grant that peace may come to all 
the warring nations, that their peoples 
may be spared further bloodshed, sufter- 
ing, privation and sacrifices. 

God grant that the awful hatred of 
Christian against Christian will give way 
to a revival of true Christianity: ‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

* * * 


This newspaper candidly admits that 
the German government sinned against 


the United States and condemns, again 
as it has heretofore condemned, the 
German government for those sins. The 


United States was justified in declaring 


adopted the so- 


war against Germany, in the opinions of 
our Congress and our administration. 

Heavy tho the heart may be, dazed 
tho the brain may feel, there is only one 
possible course of thought and action 
tor every loyal American and that is to 
stand by the stars and stripes and sup- 
port our duly elected officials in their 
efforts to direct a successful war. 

* * * 


The “unthinkable” thing has _hap- 
pened. Germany is the enemy of our 
country. We are at war with the 
Fatherland of millions of our citizens. 

It will not do to clench fists and 
breathe smothered oaths. We are all 
citizens of one republic, the greatest, the 
freest republic on earth, and our legally 
elected representatives in whom we re- 
posed our trust to lead us right, have 
decided that Germany is our enemy and 
we will abide by that decision and accept 
it. We will go our regular ways, live 
in peace with our neighbors and obey 
the laws of our land. We will do our 
full duty as citizens. We will heed our 
country’s call. Our country needs men 
for every branch of the service. It will 
cast credit upon Americans of Teutonic 
descent if they join the army and the 
navy of the United States. 


+ 2 * 


The United States has been at war 
with Great Britain on several occasions. 
Americans of Anglo-Saxon descent 
joined the army and the navy of their 
adopted country and fought their own 
kin. It was the proper and the loyal 
thing to do. Americans of Teutonic de- 
scent fought at their side. 

* * * 


No one can read the future. No one 
can tell what the future holds. The 
United States may be at war with Great 
Britain or Mexico before another twelve 
months roll by. 





















had aroused of course made the 
publicity efforts of the Tanglefoot 
people especially successful. 

Again, the company has capital- 
ized current interest in the na- 
tional sport of baseball. It has 
used painted bulletins in a num- 
ber of big league ball parks, pre- 
senting the fly-catching ability of 
Tanglefoot in a humorous way in 
comparison with those of the star 
outfielders of the game. Thus 
last year at the Philadelphia Na- 
tional’s park the sign read: 

“In 1915 Whitted, Philadelphia, 
caught 266 flies. Tanglefoot, 
Grand Rapids, caught 50,000,000,- 
000 flies.” 

Each season the bulletins are 
changed and the statistics—chiefly 
with reference to the ball players 
rather than the fly-paper—are 
brought up-to-date. The sign 
makes baseball fans laugh, sets 
them to thinking about Tanglefoot 
as the champion fly-catcher, and 
gives a graphic quality to the im- 
mensity of its operations which 
figures stated in the ordinary way 
would lack entirely. 

Tanglefoot has no trouble in se- 
curing dealer displays. In thou- 
sands of stores, all summer long, 
you will find it occupying a very 
prominent position, spread out 
along the counter or upon the 
shelves. This is not because the 
storekeeper wants to sell it, but 
because he wants to catch flies! 
These sheets constitute the best 
sort of demonstration. They car- 
ry the name of the product, and 
constitute as good advertising as 
anyone could ask for. 

In line with the current litera- 
ture in sanitation, as evidenced in 
the greater care with which goods 
are packed, the company has 
brought out this year for the first 
time a Handy Package of Tangle- 
foot sheets, a sealed, moisture- 
proof envelope containing five 
double sheets, and retailing at 10 
cents. The dealers have shown 
appreciation of the new method 
because it saves them the expense 
of wrapping the goods—and in 
these days of high cost of paper 
and other wrapping materials, 
every little bit helps. 

The new package also assisted 
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in enabling necessary increases in 
the trade prices of Tanglefoot to 
be put over without a ripple of 
opposition on the part of the deal- 
ers, as it has made the 10-cent 
item standard, whereas heretofore 
most dealers have sold it in five- 
cent lots. Getting the public ac- 
customed to buying the larger 
package will undoubtedly make 
the total profits of the dealers on 
Tanglefoot considerably larger, 
while their margin, even with the 
increase, is still unusually gener- 
ous. 
The Tanglefoot campaign car- 
ries a lesson which should inter- 
est manufacturers even in widely 
different fields. If your product is 
one which can be tied up safely 
with some movement of vital im- 
portance to public welfare, then 
you are certainly justified in seiz- 
ing your opportunity to create ef- 
fective copy built around the 
movement in question. At the 
same time it is usually wisest not 
to let the movement seem to be 
only an incidental point grasped 
by you in your eagerness to sell 
goods. Not all manufacturers, of 
course, will find the solution in 
the Thum company’s somewhat 
strenuous attack upon competing 
products; but they will probably 
all be interested in knowing how 
this particular campaign was “put 
over.” 





Added Fame for Hazen J. 
Titus 


Hazen J. Titus, superintendent of 
the dining cars of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is to have an auxiliary- Ow 
ered schooner named after him. It is 
to be launched in Astoria, Wash., next 
month. The chief feature of interest 
in connection with the launching is that 
a potato will be hollowed out and filled 
with champagne for the christening. 
Mr. Titus was the originator of the 
“Great Big Baked Potato” on the North- 
ern Pacific, whose advertising story ap- 
oo in Printers’ Ink, February 17, 





Plan Campaign for Country 
Road Tires 


The Racine Rubber Company, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., is planning an extensive 
newspaper campaign on “Country Road” 
tires. The Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company, of Chicago, is preparing the 
campaign. 










How Old DutchCleanser Is Fencing 
Off the Farm Market 


Held Up to Salesman as Offering “Exceptional Opportunities” 


FEW years from now, when 

the other cleanser manufac- 
turers suddenly awake to the fact 
that there are some six million 
farm homes in this country offer- 
ing an outlet of gigantic propor- 
tions—they will find this market 
securely nailed down and labeled 
“Property of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, Old Dutch Cleanser 
Department, Chicago, _ Illinois.” 
That is, they will, if the plans of 
this concern do not miscarry, and 
the five-cent cleansers will only 
stay out of the market long 
enough to enable them to get their 
positions “consolidated.” 

For going on four years the 
Cudahy forces have been 
tematically en- 
trenching them- 
selves in this 
field. Unlike 
some of the 
other cleanser 


sys- 


In cleaning earthenware 
crocks and bowls 


Old Dutch 


terest were used. Publications 
which Were not able to give a 
good account of how their circti- 
lation was obtained were left off 
this list, and out of the several 
hundred farm papers available 
those which gave evidence of 
having a strong home flavor were 
selected. This list has been con- 
stantly revamped, so that this 
spring it embraces all told forty- 
five publications. These consist 
of thirty-seven “zone” or “sec- 
tional” papers, reinforced by eight 
so-called national farm papers. 
The list as completed carried the 
“Old Dutch” message into practi- 
cally all of the most progressive 
farm homes. 

The copy 
which is being 
used in this list 
has been writ- 
ten with an eye 
to its effect 





manufacturers, 
they realized 
that in spite of 
the fact that 
there were a lot 
of farmers who 
persisted in 
making their 
own soap and 
using scouring 
bricks and 
other economy 
cleaning de- 
‘vices, each year 
saw an increas- 
ing number of farmers who de- 
manded the better things in 
life. These farmers offered a 
constantly expanding outlet, pro- 
vided they could be caught 
“young” and thoroughly educated, 
not only to the uses that abounded 
on their farms for cleanser, but 
also to the fact that a ten-cent 
cleanser was likely to be the least 
expensive in the long run. 
Realizing the advantages of 
being first on the ground, the 
company laid out its farm cam- 
paign in systematic fashion. Only 





EACH 


mediums of assured reader in- 
1 


saves a lot of work 


ADVERTISEMENT SHOWS A _ SPECIAL 
USE FOR FARMERS OR THEIR WIVES 


both on the 
country mer- 
chant and the 
farmer. One ad 
suggests his us- 
ing Odea 
Dutch” around 
his garage, an- 
other points out 
that it makes 
milk cans sweet 
and _ sanitary; 
another that it 
keeps _ trim- 
mings clean on 
harness; that it takes the greasy 
film off the churn, etc. The plan 
is to make one suggestion at a 
time, and keep making suggestion 
after suggestion. In this way it is 
reasonably certain that sooner or 
later one of the ads will score a 
bull’s-eye and make a new con- 
vert for “Old Dutch.” 

This suggestive style of copy 
the manufacturer believes will 
have a most pronounced effect on 
the small dealer. The portfolio 
which is furnished salesmen in- 
cludes proofs of the entire series 


= twenty-four separate ads, and 
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Standards of Service 


In rural communities clus- 
ters of mail delivery boxes at 
the crossroads evidence 
Uncle Sam's postal service. 
Here the neighbors trudge 
from their homes—perhaps a 
few yards, perhaps a quarter 
mile or so—for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, 
still the service rendered by 
its mail carriers is necessarily 
restricted, as the country 
dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell Sys- 
tem began to link up the 
farmhouse with the neighbor- 


ing towns and villages. One- 
fourth of the 10,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System are 
rural. They reach more 
places than there are post 
offices. Along the highways 
and private lanes the tele- 
phone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer's door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in 
winter, nor grope along dark 
roads at night for friendly 
news or aid in time of trouble. 
Right in the heart of his home 
is the telephone. It is the 
American farmer's key to the 
outside world, and in no 
other country is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Y One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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We Want To Lasso 
An Advertising 


7 Manager Who is not 
— looking for a Job. 





We want to talk to an Advertising Manager who is so 
strong with his boss that the boss will approve the proposi- 
tion we are about to make. 


We organized our advertising agency two years ago in one 
of the four largest cities of America. We are growing very 
rapidly. Our plan is so different and so efficient that the big- 
gest executives sit up and take notice when they hear it. 


Every man in our organization is corporation trained. We 
want more like them. Maybe you want to enter the agency 
field. Perhaps we can offer you a much better contract than 
you now have. Write at once giving age, experience and 
present salary. 


Address, P. D. Q., Box 272, care Printers’ Ink. 




















An Announcement 


Mr. Gustave Gude has been 
named Eastern Representative 
of the Chicago Evening Amer- 


1can. 


Evening American Publishing Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
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they are grouped in such a way 
that all a salesman has to do is to 
spread out his portfolio before 
his customer and the copy speaks 
for itself. 

Even the most illiterate cross- 
roads storekeeper can’t help seeing 
that an article which can be used 
by the farmers for so many dif- 
ferent purposes will be a good 
seller—and the fact that he makes 
a nice profit besides is very apt 
to induce him to stock up. 

However, some small-town store- 
keepers not only have their own 
ideas about the kind of copy that 
influences farmers — but quite 
often they go to extremes in test- 
ing a product before they offer 
it for sale in their store. One 
merchant in a small Indiana town, 
when shown the proofs for the 
new spring campaign of Old 
Dutch Cleanser, condemned the 
whole campaign because in one ad 
it was stated that the product 
would polish and purify alumi- 
num cooking utensils. It seemed 
that this merchant had carefully 
tested it out in his own kitchen 
prior to stocking it, and he had 
never noticed that it kept his uten- 
sils as “bright as new,” “any 
more,” he said, “than marble dust 
would polish silverware.” 


FARM COPY THAT MOVES GOODS 


This country merchant, how- 
ever, frankly admitted that con- 


crete copy of this kind, suggesting | 


specific uses, was by far the most 
effective that an advertiser could 
use in bidding for the farmer’s 
business. It also is popular with 
salesmen selling the country mer- 
chant because it bears facial evi- 
dence of being able to “move” 
the goods. 
“Leftovers,” are what interest all 
progressive merchants, reads the 
instructions to salesmen. “This 
copy is resulting in increased de- 
mand from the farming com- 
munities and means new custom- 
ers, increased consumption, quicker 
movement of the goods and more 
profits to the retailer.” 

By consistent use of the farm 
papers in this way, the Cudahy 
company believes that it will not 
only do the things that the sales- 
men have been told the campaign 
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The A. B. C. 
and one of 


the 3 “R's” 


Our A. B. C. statement anc’ 
a little “rithmetic’” will prove 
The Atlantic has the lowest 
rate per page per thousand at 
which advertisers can purchase 
$4 a year circulation. 


We are now exceeding our 


1918 guarantee of 75,000. 
1917 Rate $125 a page. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Who also publish 
The House Beautiful 


New York Chicago 
VERS PORE TELH GP ees ae EO 


Boston 








Inconsistency and, incom- 


petency can both make 


showy fronts but behind 
PRINTED SALESMEN 


there is a fifty years record 


of achievement. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The MESSAGE 
before the Messenger 


SMALL advertisers in- 
terest me. They have 
futures. I am not afraid 
of small space or the 
usage of type only. I’m 
an economy ’though not 
a cheap “hack.” 
SHERLEY HunTER 
Good Copy 
114 East 13th Street, New York 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 


Let me work in conjunétion 
with your advertising agent 





Stereotypes 
and Mats 


We specialize in the manufac- 
ture of mats and stereotypes and 
therefore believe we are better 
qualified than most organizations 
to satisfy the needs of advertis- 
ers and agencies in this line. 


Much Cheaper 
-and Better 


Stereotypes are particularly de- 
sirable for newspaper advertising. 
When large quantities are neces- 
sary an advertiser makes a really 
astonishing saving over what elec- 
trotypes would cost. The result is 
just as good or better. 


J.T. BUNTIN, Inc. 
209-219 West 38th St. New York City 








is doing—but it is looking still 
further ahead. In the big city 
markets competition from _five- 
cent cleansers is becoming an 
ever-increasing worry. Several of 
the concerns which originally 
started out to market ten-cent 
cleansers, notably Swift & Com- 
pany and Armour & Company, 
reading the handwriting on the 
wall, have substituted five-cent 
sellers for the ten-cent article and 
are going after the city business 
with increasing energy. All of 
which need not disturb Old Dutch, 
once it gets the farm-market 
fences up. 


Gillette in Canada Welcomes 
Uncle Sam 


In Canadian morning 
April 2d, which contained 
Wilson’s war message, the Canadian 
Gillette Safety Razor Company used 
large space, showing at the top an 
illustration of a Canadian officer in 
active service uniform shaking hands 
with an American soldier—and a _ head- 
line that rivaled those on the news 
page, “The States Come In.” It was 
a foregone conclusion that the United 
States would enter the war, but the 
Gillette people were the only advertisers 
to make copy out of the event. 

This copy was not “last-minute stuff,” 
but had been in type for days with 
orders to release the moment the Presi- 
dent said war. art the copy read: 

“Now that ‘oficial’ action has struck 
off the fetters of neutrality, our cousins 
across the Line are free to throw their 
whole weight into the world’s struggle 
for freedom and humanity. 

“Unofficially and individually they 
have already contributed much to the 
Allied cause—in moral and financial 
support, in munitions and machinery, 
and by no means least in those brilliant 
inventions for which they are famous. 
The Lewis gun, the Curtis hydroplane 
and a wonderful submarine detector are 
products of their genius which in our 
hands have done most. efficient work 
by land, air and sea; while the Ameri- 
can-invented, Canadian-made Gillette 
Safety Razor has been a friend indeed 
to our officers and men on active serv- 
ice everywhere.” 


papers on 
President 


Asso- 


Form Southern Agents’ 
ciation 


Representatives from seven advertis- 
ing agencies located in the South met 
in Atlanta last week for the purpose of 
organizing the Southern Advertising 
Agents’ Association. Officers of the new 
association were elected as follows: St. 
Elmo Massengale, Atlanta, president; 
Jefferson Thomas, Jacksonville, Fla., 
vice-president; E. E. Dallis, Atlanta, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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R.DLNicholson 
The Benger MYR 


Well-known Men 
Conduct Course in 
Advertising and Salesmanship 


Realizing the need for practical and expert in- 

structions on this subject, the men above pictured 

have co-operated and evolved a practical course of 

instruction in advertising and salesmanship. This 

is being presented both locally in Chicago and by 1. E.Stevens 
correspondence throughout the country. None of — 
these men are professional teachers. They are all practical advertis- 
ing and sales managers with years of experience. The atmosphere 
of their daily work pervades their lessons. Under their guidance, 
students can clip off at least ten years of hard work in the gaining 
of experience. 


First Practical Course 


The course is nine-tenths practice and one-tenth theory. Students 
engage in advertising work as soon as they enroll. Every lesson 
carries the human touch that makes them eager for the next. En- 
rolling in this course is more like going to work as an assistant to a 
master salesman advertising manager than it is like going to school. 


Free Vocational Analysis 


To determine whether or not students are eligible for this course or 
whether they are qualified to succeed as advertising sales managers, 
each is personally analyzed free by a well-known vocational director. 
This course is not open to everyone who has the tuition fee. Only 
those qualified to succeed are enrolled. 





What This Course Covers 


Students are taught the mechanics, the theory, and the practice of 
advertising. They are taught by actually preparing advertisements 
for magazines, newspapers, billboards, etc.; by preparing booklets, 
mailing cards, folders, and other sales literature. They are 
taught how to analyze markets; plan complete sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns; edit house organs; conduct a mail order 
business; and write strong, convincing, human sales let- 

ters. The course is not academic, but as complete and 

practical as possible. 


Bow qounes coupon will bring full information. f Bryant & Stratton 
— : Business College 
732 Bryant & 


Bryant & Stratton College 6/ smite 


mead Gentlemen :—Please send 

2732 Bryant & Stratton Building te cee. 
4 a Year’ Per- 
Chicago, U,. S. A. sonal Analysis Chart, and full 


information on your course in 
Advertising and Salesmanship. 





Name and Address.......seee008 
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The Government Statement of the 


Los Angeles Times 


for the six months ending April Ist, 
1917 shows an average net paid 
circulation of 67,907 copies. Cir- 
culation for same period, Sunday 
only, 105,410 copies. This is an 
every day gain of 3,199 copies, and 
a gain for the Sunday edition of 
5,633 copies for the same period 
of 1916. 


During the first three months of 
1917 the TIMES printed 3,398,276 


lines of advertising, which is a gain 
of 151,424 lines over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


The high quality and remarkable 
purchasing power of the 


Los Angeles Times 


circulation, and the profitableness 
of its columns to its advertising pa- 
trons, enables the TIMES to print 
more advertising every day in the 
year, year in and year out, than any 
other newspaper onthe Pacific Coast. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


WitiiaMs, Lawrence & CresMER Co., Brunswick Bldg., New York City. Harris 
Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
R. J. Brpwett Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Advertised By-Products of Packing 
Business Now Vital Aid 
to Medicine 


How Armour & Company Have Followed Patient Research With Per- 
sistent Advertising to Teach Doctors to Use Magic New Preparations 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


[Epiroriat Note: There is no chapter 
in the history of American business 
more absorbingly interesting, nor more 
important, than the development of the 
humble by-products, formerly regarded 
as waste, into their present command- 
ing position in many industries. In 
this article Mr. Woolley leads us 
through the wonderful medical labora- 
tories of Armour & Company and shows 
how advertising has placed the _ by- 
products of the packing business among 
the vital necessities of modern medical 
practice. While not all manufacturers 
have as great possibilities among their 
by-products as the packing companies 
have, the lesson of research and in- 
vestigation which is pointed here is 
one vital to every business man, in 
every line.] 


N the whole great scheme of 
Armour & Company’s adver- 
tising there is nothing that touches 
a field quite so wonderful as the 
laboratory publicity. And here, 
too, we follow out the story of 
the Armour by-products, other 
phases of which were described in 
a recent article in Printers’ INK. 

The laboratory advertising of 
this house, it is true, is pretty 
much unknown to the general 
business field, since it is intended 
for the medical audience. More- 
over, it is a thoroughly sober and 
conservative kind of advertising 
and would pass unnoticed by the 
average layman unless he paused 
to look beneath the surface. Yet 
back of it is a marvelous mer- 
chandising story of the develop- 
ment of waste abattoir materials 
into medicines that are solving 
some of the most mysterious prob- 
lems of therapy 

The advertising itself tells 
something of the story but in a 
highly technical way, so that the 
general reader gets little of the 
wonder and sensationalism of it 
I hesitate to use the latter term 
but I believe you will find it justi- 
fied. And let me say at the start 
Copyright, 
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that I am not writing a medical 
story, but a business one, although 
in spots it must take on a semi- 
medical aspect in order to show 
the achievements and the indus- 
trial aims of this by-product work. 
The story would lose its point if 
I did not show briefly the uses to 
which these by-products are put. 

One would scarcely expect mel- 
odrama to come out of the cruel 
arena of the slaughter-house, or 
magic from the merciless stroke 
of the executioner; but in this 
Armour advertising we find writ- 
ten well-nigh incredible tales of 
priceless by-products long un- 
discovered and lost to the world, 
but now turned to miraculous 
purposes. 

Of course, the packers make no 
claim of originating these ideas, 
for scientific investigators—of 
whom Dr. Brown-Sequard was 
perhaps the most conspicuous— 
have long labored over such prob- 
lems. The use of the sheep 
thyroid gland as a remedy came 
about through experiments follow- 
ing a long series of observations 
of patients operated upon for the 
excision of the thyroid, which is 
the seat of goiter; but the phar- 
maceutical laboratory of Armour 
& Company, nevertheless, stands as 
a monument of business imagina- 
tion and daring, for, in addition 
to taking the raw germ of many 
a scientific idea and turning it 
into the finished by-product, it 
has worked steadily at original 
research. From one of the ad- 
vertisements I state the scope of 
this work: 

“The Armour laboratory is de- 
signed solely to develop and carry 
to the state of perfection those 
animal products provided by our 
abattoir in plenty, and which, in 
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their finished condition, are im- 
portant therapeutic agents.” 

For example, one of the former 
items of waste from the packing- 
houses was the thyroid gland 
from the neck of the sheep. This 
is now utilized as a remedy, and 
I quote from one of the Armour 
booklets, which, in turn, quotes a 
paper by Dr. Charles E. De M. 
Sajous, of Philadelphia: 

“‘Probably the most. striking 
evidence of the value of our rem- 
edies is that afforded by 
the use of thyroid extract in cre- 
tinism [idiocy]. As Osler wrote 
some years ago, no type of trans- 
formation .is more distressing to 
look at than an aggravated case 
of cretinism. The stunted stature, 
the semi-bestial aspect, the blubber 
lips, retroussé nose sunken at the 
root, wide-open mouth, lolling 
tongue, the small eyes, half closed. 
with swollen lids, the stolid and 
expressionless face, squat figure, 
muddy, dry skin, all combine to 
make the picture of what has 
been called the pariah of nature. 
Not the magic wand of Progress 
or the brave kiss of the daughter 
of Hippocrates ever effected such 
a change as that which we are 
now enabled to make in these un- 
fortunate victims, doomed hereto- 
fore to live lives in hopeless im- 
becility, an unspeakable affliction 
to their parents and _ relatives. 
Within a month to six weeks after 
the administration of thyroid loss 
in weight is noticed. The 
face becomes smaller, the puffiness 
about the eyes abates. The pro- 
jecting abdomen diminishes in 
size, the child’s figure improves, 
the hair becomes finer and more 
abundant and the skin loses its 
roughness and yellow hue. Soon, 
also, the mental capacity improves, 
and ultimately a normal average 
child is evolved out of the idiotic 
dwarf that was.’” 

The laboratory was established 
twenty-seven years ago, and ever 
since has been contributing to a 
merciful science. Out of the san- 
guinary pits of the killing-rooms 
it has been piecing together, bit 
by bit, a drama with an overmas- 
tering appeal to suffering hu- 
manity. I have before me a col- 
lection of the laboratory booklets, 
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which may well be described as 
reason-why documents. There 
are no glittering generalities, no 
mere descriptions of laboratory 
processes and no boastful claims. 
Both sides of the problems are 
freely stated. Most of these 
booklets, of which there are many, 
are made up of reprints or di- 
gests of papers and addresses by 
physicians, giving clinical and pri- 
vate experience with remedies 
such as Armour (with other man- 
ufacturers) produces. To the 
reader who understands the termi- 
nology, this advertising has a pe- 
culiar clinch that is unescapable. 

In this article I am attempting 
to translate into every-day terms 
something of this by-product de- 
velopment. Probably the thyroid 
remedy to which I have referred 
is the most important of all, and 
among the Armour pamphlets 
there is a series devoted to the 
scientific researches of this lab- 
oratory into thyroids. 


REMEDY IS PUT TO A MULTITUDE OF 
USES . 


I am not competent to express 
personal opinions, and this article 
simply reflects the Armour adver- 
tising; but I find a mass of testi- 
mony to show that out of the 
abattoir have developed remedies 
that cure or alleviate many hither- 
to unexplainable and subtle mala- 
dies. This thyroid remedy is used 
in a long list of women’s diseases. 
obesity, goiter, eczema, hysteria, 
insanity, epilepsy, melancholia, 
slow growth in children, senility 
and a baffling condition known as 
myxedema, in which the intellect 
is dulled and the patient, both 
physically and mentally, reverts 
sometimes to semi-idiocy. So 
here I get my justification for 
asserting that this is perhaps the 
strangest business story ever 
written. 

Indeed, the evidence indicates 
that out of the killing-pens may 
come a new régime in medicine. 

“The action of the thyroid 
preparations,” says one of the ad- 
vertisements, “exemplifies the 
logical aim of the medicine of the 
future, a medicine quite as effi- 
cient in its results as modern sur- 
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Financial Institutions 


are familiar with the fact that the Boston News 
Bureau holds a unique position in financial 
journalism. 


The Boston News Bureau maintains a news 
gathering organization covering two continents, 
and a statistical organization capable of correct and 
instant interpretation of any financial happening. 


Its advertising columns are open only to high- 
class advertising. 


The 
Advertising Agency Department 
of the 


BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


is backed by this organization and equipped with 
every requisite for the proper handling of adver- 
tising. 

It offers to financial advertisers a service which 
no other organization attempts to equal. 


The value of this service to financial advertisers 
is demonstrated by the fact that the Advertising 
Agency Department of the Boston News Bureau 


Places More Than 90% of the Finan- 
cial Advertising in New England 


30 KILBY STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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BRIDGEPORT 


“The Gateway to New England” 


Population of Bridgeport, estimated, 160,000 


Largest Connecticut Circulation! 
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paper in a good 


INK 


“A good New England 


New England field” 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport has made his- 
tory, and is making his- 
tory. 

It is the “ESSEN OF 
AMERICA” more today 
than ever. Vulcan and 
his forge are making 
thunderbolts here. 


But the story is not half 
told. When we can re- 
veal developments to 
come for Bridgeport. it 
will create interest from 
Maine to California, and 
then some. Meanwhile 
the 


has a gross circulation of 37,000 
and is on a practically non-re- 
turnable basis which will show 


a net of 
35,000 


Contracts made now at the pres- 
ent rate are the best newspaper 
advertising investment in the 
market ! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston———New York Chicago 


Post and Telegram 


The 
Diversified 


Industries 
of 
Bridgeport 





Many people think of Bridge- 
port entirely as a ‘‘munition’’ 
city. 


TRUE, here are made 
Rifles 
Naval Guns 
Shells 
Shrapnel 
Cartridges 
and 
Submarines. 


BUT, the factories in lines 
unrelated to munitions would 
make Bridgeport a city of 
100,000 population. 


Among them are 
the following: 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
American Graphophone Co. 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
American Chain Co. 


Locomobile Company of 
America 


The Salts Textile Co. 

Warner Brothers Corset Co. 

G. C. Batchellor Corset Co. 
International Silver Co. 
Canfield Rubber Works. 
American Tube and Stamping 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 
Bullard Machine Tool Co. 
Acme Shear Co. 

Crane Valve Co. 

Bryant Electric Co. 
Eastern Malleahble Iron Co. 


And there are many other 
smaller factories. 


Bridgeport’s 
products 
are known 
and sold 
“the world over!” 
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In New England lived a girl of 
sixteen who was subject to un- 
fathomable spells of sleeping sick- 
ness, lasting for days, during 
which she remained in a state of 
coma. Many physicians treated 
her, but always with complete fail- 
ure, until she came into the hands 
of a distinguished doctor who di- 
agnosed her trouble as_ periodic 
intoxication due to an imperfect 
thyroid gland. Her recovery was 
rapid and complete when this im- 
perfection was corrected with 
medicine made from the thyroid 
of sheep. Can anything better 
exemplify the marvelous possibili- 
ties of the industrial experimental 
department? 

In infantile idiocy, or the con- 
dition to which I have referred 
as cretinism, it has been found 
that after recovery the 


His hope turns constantly to that 


commonly reviled spot, the pack- | 
in reality has | 
done some of the most extraordi- | 


ing-house, which 
nary constructive work in modern 
business. 
so great a work has not been re- 
duced to permanent, accurate and 
detailed history, not merely as re- 
gards the pharmaceutical labora- 
tory, but as to all the by-products 
I touched on in the former article. 
In fact, I have observed the same 
lack in almost all experimental 
work with which I have come in 
contact in American industrial ac- 
tivity. The difficulty of getting 
information, because such infor- 
mation has not been preserved in 
written form, is amazing. I be- 
lieve that a coming development 
of industry must be the skilled 
editorial department. Great ad- 
* vertising possibilities are being 
lost, and prestige of immense 
value in future years is carelessly 
dissipated through the present in- 
difference to the preservation of 
the story of developments. How 
often do we hear: “Old Mr. 
Blank might tell you, if he were 
living, but there is nobody around 
here now who knows”? 

The raw materials of the Ar- 
mour establishment that go into 
the laboratory and come forth as 





subject | 
must continue to take the thy- | 
roid remedy, in small quantities, | 
for life; otherwise he relapses. | 


It is a misfortune that ; 





A Joke, 
Tommy Rot, 
Foolishness! 


The circulation claims put forth, and 
often sworn to, by some papers. No ad- 
vertiser can afford to accept anything 


but A. B. C. proof. 
Why not KNOW? 


There is one paper, and only one, in 


Meriden, Connecticut 
guaranteeing 


A. B.C. AUDITS 


Its THE RECORD 


VENUS 


10¢ PENCIL 


ENUS Perfect pencils 
appeal strongly to 
those whose pencil re- 
quirements are exacting. 
17 perfect degrees of black 
lead, from 6B softest to 
9H hardest, and hard and 
medium copying. 
FLAWLESS, UNIFORM, RELIABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 
Distinctive Watermark Finish. 
Try 6B for writing copying and you 
will admit you never before knew 
what real pencil satisfaction was. 
There’s a VENUS degree 
just right for your purpose. 
Samples sent free on request. 


Write for them. 
American 


Lead Pencil Co. 


205 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Manufacturing 
New England 


She gathers raw products from all parts of the country, 
gold, silver, iron, copper, cotton, wool and leather, and by 
her skill fashions them into the necessities, comforts and 
ornaments that find a demand wherever there is civilization. 


INK 


The product of her textile mills is the greatest and 
amounts yearly to $743,489,000. 


New England leads the country in her manufacture of 
woolens, both in quality and quantity. 


The product of her boots and shoes yearly is $289,950,000. 


She leads the country in the manufacture of silverware 
and brassware, and in the manufacture of firearms she is 
unrivalled. 


Her skill in the arts and crafts has made her prosperous, 


the savings banks having 32.6 per cent., or nearly one-third 
the deposits of the entire country. 


The way to tell New England people what you have to 
sell is to tell them of it through their home daily newspaper. 


The names of fifteen of the best follow: 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,184 net A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40, 000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. sort 
Daily Circulation 25,000 sg aaa 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily C irculation 5,192. 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily C irculation’ 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. St 'Meseu:y 
Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,7 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 30,444 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 37 21’ net paid A. B. ¢ 


Population 38,000, *with suburbs 53, 000 


POST an 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 


Daily Circulation 32,219 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LON DON, CT *y DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation 9,000 

Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 
MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 5,386 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 . 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 

Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 


Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21, 347 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 












by-product medicines include the 
suprarenal glands of sheep; and 
here we observe one advantage 
of bigness in industry. It takes 
135,000 sheep to make one pound 
of this suprarenal active principle, 
and it costs $5,000 a pound. This 
gland is located just above the 
kidney and contains an active 
principle which is one of the mosi 
powerful astringents known. 

The suprarenal gland—formerly 
among the material carted out to 
that prairie dump once adjacent 
to the Chicago stockyards—but 
in recent years utilized in its en- 
tirety in the manufacture of com- 
mercial products—is used in the 
treatment of a long list of serious 
diseases. There must be a mighty 
stimulus to industrial experi- 
mental work, altogether above the 
hope of financial gain, when waste 
can be turned to such purposes. 

REFUSE PUT TO GOOD SERVICE 

Indeed, the recovered treasure 
of the packing-house industry are 
constantly taking the investiga 
tors far afield, and, although tne 
use of glandular preparations 
from animals is comparativel: 
new in medicine—organotherapy, 
as it is called—the internal organs 
of cattle, sheep and hogs have 
been found to be a veritable won- 
derland. Originally the packers 
supposed they had only. food prod- 
ucts to deal with, and the great 
mysteries of nature within those 
raw products went unprobed. It 
was not until man’s relation- 
ship to animals began to be 
investigated that analogies were 
drawn and experiments under- 
taken. How many other indus- 
tries of to-day may hold secrets 
undreamed of? 

At the base of the brain in man 
and all animals is a gland called 
the pituitary body, a small, oval 
and reddish-gray organ, formerly 
supposed to be associated with the 
functions of the nose. The er- 
roneous notions of physiologists 
and doctors of past eras are com- 
parable to the former mistakes 
—-and perhaps some of the present 
ones—of industry in general. 
They are curious reminders of the 
value of scientific experimental 
work. To-day this pituitary body 
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85 
Out of Every 
100 


families in the largest, the live- 
liest, the most progressive and the 
most beautiful city in 


Maine 


read every week day, the great 
afternoon daily newspaper in 


Portland, 


The Evening 
-Express 


The Big Fellow in Maine 
Journalism 


The summer months are ap- 
proaching and the population of 
Portland will be doubled or nearly 
so. This city is the gateway 
through which nearly all pass to 
the hundreds of delightful spots 
in this great state. Many thou- 
sands of them linger here and in 
the beautiful suburbs, and they 
shop in Portland. PORTLAND 
is not only the shopping center, 
but the JOBBING CENTER and 
the financial center of the state. 

The total average paid circulation 


(October P. 0, Statement) was 22,896 
copies daily. 


22,896 


“A Good New England Daily in a 
Good New England Field!” 


The Sunday 
Telegram 


Is head and shoulders above all 
other Maine Sunday papers. Ad- 
vertisers get from it profitable 
results. Net paid over 14,000. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston 


New York Chicago 
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The Wing 
to cost £250,000 
But It Is 
A “Bird’ of a Plant 


The McElwain Shoe Company 
annotinces that it will erect in 


MANCHESTER 


New Hampshire 


a wing for their shoe factory, the 
estimated cost being from $250,000 
to $300,000. The McElwain Shoe 
factory in Manchester is one of 
the largest shoe plants in the 
world and the new addition will 
make nearly 


A Million-Dollar 


in the 
this 


Increase 
Payroll of 
ONE Factory 


and call for 1,200 additional em- 
ployees. 

And this is not all: the biggest 
textile plant in the country if not 
in the world, is in Manchester; 
nor is this all: the biggest ten-cent 
cigar factory in the country is in 
Manchester. This factory brings 
the Government more than $2,000 
a day for revenue stamps. And 
there are many other things doing 
in this virile city that make it 
worth while, yes, well-nigh in- 
dispensable, to every advertiser. 
The 


UNION-LEADER 


has more than five times the actual cir- 
culation of the next nearest New Hamp- 
shire paper. 

This is New Hampshire’s greatest ad- 
vertising force, and one of the most 
influential of New England’s home 
dailies. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York- Chicago 


| obscure, 
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| is one of Armour’s important lab- 


oratory by-products. , The copy on 
the pituitary is exceedingly techni- 
cal and filled with terms that re- 
quire a medical dictionary to 
translate; and yet between those 
difficult words it is possible to 
read something of the great 
tragedy of human suffering and 
the work of alleviating it that has 
developed these by-products of 
the packing industry. 

The Armour creed, as I showed 
in the former article, is that noth- 
ing be wasted and that the highest 
use be found for every class of 
material. This policy has saved 
the packing business from ruin. 
Inside the head of the steer is 
the pineal gland, very small and 
but formerly supposed 
by some philosophers to be the 
seat of the soul. I do not know 
when or how this tiny gland was 
redeemed from waste, but some- 
how its medicinal qualities were 
discovered, and now the head of 
each steer yields three-quarters 
of a grain of dried substance 


| that goes into various kinds of 


medicine. Something of the same 
statement applies to the parathy- 
roids of man and of animals. In 
the course of slaughter the easier 
way would be to let them go to 
the rendering tank, because they 
are imbedded in fat under the 
tongue; but instead they are 
turned over to the laboratory for 
medicinal by-products. 


USES OF OTHER GLANDS 


The thymus gland, which in 
man lies in the upper part of the 
thorax and lower part of the 
throat, is another interesting ex- 
ample. It is present in young 
animals of all kinds and disap- 
pears at maturity, except in hi- 
bernating animals, such as bears, 
woodchucks, porcupines and the 
like, that go into winter quarters. 
The thymus is taken from the 
young animals killed at the stock- 
yards and from it is evolved a 
remedy used in feeding infants 
suffering from rickets and allied 
diseases. It is also employed in 
rheumatism and gout. 

Lecithin is a waxy substance 
found distributed in the brain and 
resembling in its qualities a sub- 
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stance in the yolk of an egg. 
From lecithin the Armour lab- 
oratory makes an emulsion called 
lecithol, containing phosphorus, 
and this is used in a large num- 
ber of ailments. 

From the pancreas, a gland in 
the intestinal region, comes tryp- 
sin, used to dissolve diphtheritic, 
cancerous and other false mem- 
branes, which it does rapidly; 
and a curious thing about this by- 
product is that it lets healthy tis- 
sue alone. I imagine that in this 
remarkable remedy, as in other 
products of the packing-houses, 
science Owes as much to the work- 
ers in these industrial laboratories 
as to the doctors who, perhaps, 
have led the experiments. It is 
one thing to formulate a hypothe- 
sis about some animal gland, but 
it is quite another thing to de- 
velop such hypothesis into a medi- 
cine capable of meeting severe 
conditions. 

Pancreatin is a preparation also 
made from the pancreas, and is 
employed in intestinal indigestion 
and in the pre-digesting of foods 
for infants and invalids. 

The more we study these by- 
products the more bewildered we 
become over the complexity of 
this drug field in the interior re- 
gions of the animals we have so 
long regarded only as the source 
of our daily repasts. And the 
more we examine into the work 
of the laboratory the greater must 
our admiration be for the persist- 
ent and minute research that has 
analyzed every organ and _ fiber, 
seemingly, to find products of 
higher value. The process re- 
minds one of the “trading up” 
procedures in the mercantile field. 
It is never a policy of letting 
good enough alone, but always a 
definite plan of getting something 
better out of a thing, if possible. 

I might show the application 
of this principle if I could de- 
scribe technically the preparation 
of a remedy called duodenin, 
made from the “glandular or epi- 
thelial layer and mucous lining 
of the hog duodenum,” which is 
the part of the small intestine next 
following the stomach. But since 
I am writing a business story and 
not a technical one, I shall not 
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NEW HAVEN 


(Connecticut) 


Register 
A two-cent evening newspaper 


The recognized leading daily in 
Connecticut’s largestis city 


The Register Leads 


In circulation. 

In volume of advertising, 
all kinds—display and 
classified. 

In news, local, foreign 
and departmental. 

In equipment, having 
greater capacity for set- 
ting matter, and for pro- 
ducing more pages and 
papers in a given time. 
In staff, having a greater 
number of editors, report- 
ers and writers. 

In public confidence — 
both readers and advertis- 
ers believe in the Register. 


New Haven 


The greatest city in Con- 


More than 150,000 
population. Fine industrial 
city, good business city and a 
mighty good place to sell your 
goods. 

Insist on the Register being 
on your list! 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York Chicago 
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The Foremost Home Newspaper in 
“The City of Homes” 


Springfield Union 


Morning Evening 


Circulation—Quantity Plus—! 


Not only has The Springfield 
Union the largest circulation in 
Western Massachusetts, but more- 
over, practically its entire distribu- 
tion is concentrated within the 
trading area of Springfield. Thus 
The Union appeals to the great 
buying-power of one of the most 
important and prosperous sections 
of the East. 


Constructive 
Co-operation 


Maximum Productiveness for 
Your Advertising Campaign 


The Union’s Cooperative Serv- 
ice Department has few equals in 
the scope and productiveness of 
its merchandising helps. The 
Union enjoys the highest prestige 
among local retailers in every 
class and has impressed upon 
them the importance of linking up 
to general advertising campaigns. 
The Service Department furnishes 
agencies and general advertisers 
accurate analyses of the local mar- 
ket in respect to any class of mer- 
chandise, trade investigation, re- 
ports, and secures effective deale: 
cooperation. 


For detailed information about 
this great market and its position 
as regards YOUR product, ad- 


dress 
The Springfield Union 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Co-operative Service Department 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York 





—Chicago 
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attempt to tell how the duodenum 
has been analyzed so as to secure 
the maximum of active properties. 
This remedy is used in intestinal 
disorders. 


PEPSIN A 
PRODUCT OF 


MOST IMPORTANT BY- 
THE PACKING HOUSE 

Pepsin, of course, is the best- 
known article of its kind, and was 
one of the first laboratory by- 
products. It is a product secreted 
by glands in the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach of the high- 
er animals, and is a specific for 
digestive troubles. It is also used 
to a considerable extent in the 
treatment of indolent ulcers, and 
it is another one of those strange 
forces that dissolve dead tissue 
but do not affect living tissue in 
any way. Just at present there 
is an enormous demand for pepsin 
as a substitute for rennet, the 
curdling ferment used in cheese- 
making. Rennet is scarce, be- 
cause the large imports of nor- 
mal times are cut off. The stom- 
ach linings of young calves are 
the source of rennet, which, like 
pepsin, is extensively used in the 
manufacture of medicinal prepa- 
rations. 

The Armour product known as 
red bone marrow is another good 
example of the trading-up process. 
It is made from fresh calves’ ribs 
—which once went for a far less 
valuable sales use. These ribs 
are finely pulverized and digested 
for several weeks in chemically 
pure glycerine. 

As a remedy it enormously in- 
creases the rate of production of 
the red corpuscles and supplies 
the glands with blood-making ma- 
terial. 

Of course, I have merely been 
quoting indirectly from the Ar- 
mour advertisements to illustrate 
the point that stands out all 
through the policy of this com- 
pany: the discovery of higher 
uses. There are many other lab- 
oratory products and all the out- 
put of this strange factory within 
a factory goes to make up one of 
the most illuminating and inspir- 
ing of by-product stories. The 
whole Armour plant and _ subsi- 
diaries form a deep study in by- 





products. 
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The Use 
of the White House in 
Advertising 





There Is No Law Against It, 
But It Is Advisable to Refer 
to Endorsement Carefully—Ex- 
ecutive Offices Don’t Always 
Look With Favor on Advertising 
of This Sort 





Pratt & LAMBERT, IN 
Burrato, N. Y., Marcu 56, 1917. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ Ink: 

Quite a long time ago I remember 
seeing an article in the Printers’ INK 
relative to the use of the White House 
in advertising, leaving me under the im- 
pression that the government did not 
look upon this sort of thing with any 
great favor. 

Can you advise me as to whether 
there are any laws or regulations pre- 
venting this, and whether possibly any 
great harm would result by using a 
picture of the White House in an ad- 
vertisement referring to the fact that 
our materials had been used in it? Any 
opinion you may be able to give me will 
be greatly appreciated. 

W. P. WERHEIM. 


HERE is no law or Federal 

regulation prohibiting or re- 
stricting the use in advertising of 
the name “White House” or pic- 
tures of the White House at 
Washington. Presumably, there is 
scant danger that, as Mr. Wer- 
heim says, 
come from a dignified capitaliza- 
tion for advertising purposes of 
the name or image of the Presi- 
dential mansion, particularly in 
consideration of the circumstance 
that there are innumerable prece- 
dents for this sort of thing. 
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“any great harm” could | 


To instance the first one that , 


comes to mind we might cite the 


use by the Victor Talking Ma- | 


chine Company of a picture of a 
corner of the Blue Parlor—the 
“music room” at the White House 
during the Taft tenancy—showing 
the Victrola from which Presi- 
dent Taft derived so much plea- 
sure. To specify a yet more re- 
cent case we may recall that 
PrinTEeRS’ INK in the issue of 
March 22 reproduced an adver- 
tisement of the Metal Club of 
Philadelphia, headed “The Tin 
Roof of the White House.” 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Werheim 
or any other advertiser were to 


write (not that he needs to, but if | 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


MERIDEN 


(Connecticut) 
JOURNAL 


Surely the leader in “The Sil- 
ver City.” An afternoon daily 
with a selling power and a 
circulation that make it the 
leader. 


A Three Cent Daily 


Yet it has the largest home 
circulation in the city of its 
publication. The only evening 
paper in a typical evening 
paper field. 


The Journal’s local and so- 
cial columns make it indispen- 
sable to the women of Meri- 
den ; its sporting, financial and 
political news equally so for 
the men. 


25 Local firms and 
more than 60 Foreign 
advertisers use the 
*‘Journal’’ EXCLUSIVELY 
for Meriden. 


Meriden’s factories employ 
highly paid skilled labor. 
Place your product in Meri- 
den stores and advertise in the 
Meriden Journal and profita- 
ble results will follow as day 
follows the night. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston 


New York 








Chicago 
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Alive Town A Live City A Leader in 
1764 1872 1917 


FITCHBURG 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Population 40,000 


Fifty miles from Boston 


The center of a dis- 
trict of 100,000 popula- 
tion. One of the large 
Railroad Centers of New 
England, both steam and 
electric. 

Celebrated for the man- 
ufacture of Revolvers, 


Bicycles, Saws, Machine 


Knives, Paper, Screen 
Plates, Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Steel Horse Col- 
lars, Woolens and Ging- 
hams. 

ur advertisement in 


The 
Sentinel 


facturers and 
skilled employees. 


“A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 


New England field!” | 


| boxes for 
| would serve an advertising pur- 
| pose. 


“he Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Reston———New York —Chicago 





| ministration. 


he should) to the White House 
for definite permission to make 
advertising capital as proposed, 
the chances are that the reply 
would be discouraging rather than 
otherwise. The secretaries at the 
presidential offices are not in a 
position to say nay to an adver- 
tiser who merely proposes to use 
“White House,” in the emphatic 
and conclusive fashion that they 
deny the requests of advertisers 
who seek to use the name or por- 
trait of the President, but even in 
a matter such as this “White 
House” question, where there is 
no absolute jurisdiction, the im- 
pulse at the Executive Offices is to 
say “no” when in doubt. 

The impression gained by Mr. 
Werheim from the previous arti- 
cle in Printers’ INK with respect 
to the general governmental atti- 
tude is entirely correct. A law 
was passed by the last Congress 
prohibiting the use of the name 
of any Member of Congress or 
Federal official for advertising 
purposes and another statute add- 
ed recently shuts down on the use 
of the American flag in advertis- 
ing in the District of Columbia. 
Meanwhile, the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice is all the while stiffening its 
practice with respect to the regis- 


| tration of trade-marks, prints and 
| labels, bearing public insignia, and 


only recently turned down “U. S.” 
STRICTURES NOT A NEW THING 


The unsympathetic attitude at 
the Executive Offices with respect 
to the exploitation of the White 
House in advertising is by no 
means a whim of the present ad- 
Rather, there has 
been a tendency in this direction 
since the McKinley regime. Presi- 


: | dent Arthur and, oddly enough, 
vill reach these manu- | 
their | t 
| our later chief magistrates, un- 
| less it be Mr. Taft. 
| indeed, 
| cent White House history when 
| tradesmen were instructed not to 


Grover Cleveland were more 
lenient with respect to the ambi- 
tions of advertisers than any of 


There have, 
been periods in more re- 


send supplies to the White House 
in other than plain, unmarked 
fear that placarding 
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In considering any question of 
policy such as that proposed by 
Mr. Werheim, it is necessary to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bear in mind that minor distinc- | 


tions apportion White House and 
Presidential advertising into three 
different classes. 


In one class is | 


the copy wherein it is sought to | 


link up the name or likeness 
the President with an article 
commerce, 
publicity that may be said to be 
absolutely taboo unless _ specific 
written permission can 


of 


of | 


and this is a form of | 


be ob- | 


tained, which is practically never. | 


The only recent apparent excep- 


tions have been in the form of ad- | 
vertisements proclaiming the liter- | 
ary works of Theodore Roosevelt | 
and Woodrow Wilson while these | 


respective gentlemen were in the 
White House. 


PERMISSIBLE ADVERTISING 


In the second class of adver- 
tisements are embraced the an- 
nouncements of a wide range of 
wares such as White House Cof- 
fee and White House Shoes, 
which are designated by the name 
“White House,” but where no di- 


rect claim is made that the goods | 
are in use at the White House. | 
Third in the category are the ad- | 
vertisements such as referred to | 


by our present correspondent—ad- 
vertisements wherein it is herald- 
ed to the world that a given com- 
modity has been supplied to or is 
in use at the White House. As 
has been said, many such adver- 
tisements have appeared at one 
time or another. 

Latterly, ‘ however, since the 
White House has become ultra 
sensitive on this score, it is ob- 
served that an increasing number 
of advertisers have deftly dodged 
the direct issue. In their copy 
they do not bluntly proclaim that 
their wares are in use at the 
White House, but they convey 
that message just as plainly by the 
insignificant employment of the 
words “White House,” and pic- 


tures of the mansion, and maybe | 


by the aid of some such phrase 
as “Good Enough for Them— 
Good Enough for You.” In short, 
a little diplomacy in utilizing the 


White House as an advertising | 


asset will not come amiss.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Waterbury, Conn. 
Everything Lovely! 


We never had so much 


Thank you! 
“Booming” does 


business in our life! 
not fully express it! 

Brass is the principal industry, and 
wherever you see brass in any of the 
thousands of manufactured articles you 
can bet it is made in Waterbury, and 
you will win oftener than otherwise. The 


REPUBLICAN 


Daily 9534 net paid Sunday 9,546 net paid 

is Waterbury’s leading daily mone: 

A two-cent daily. Member A GC. 
LARGEST CIRCULATION 


A kindly, friendly, cheerful kind of a 
paper that its readers welcome with 
pleasure. Advertisers say that such 
papers give best results! 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a godd 


New England field!” 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


THE GAZETTE 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


NORTHAMPTON 
(Mass.) 


The “GAZETTE” is an able local daily 
—a most efficient advertising medium. 
The community in which it circulates is 
prosperous and responsive to appeals 
made by advertising. The Northampton 
Gazette offers the best medium by which 
advertisers can reach the people of this 
city and nearby suburban territory. 


Oct. P. O. Statement 5,089 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., is the seat 
of great educational institutions, in- 
cluding Smith College. It is an im- 
portant manufacturing centre for varied 
industries—employing good grade of 
labor, at good wages. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Stretching the 
Seasonal Seller Into a 
Year-’Round Appeal 


(Continued from paye 10) 


The selling and advertising of 
Erector toys presented some intri- 
cate problems, with rapidly ex- 
tending ramifications which can 
only be covered broadly in this 
article. The possible models and 
structures which can be made with 
the toys are infinite, especially 
since the addition of trade-marked 
building blocks shaped like bricks, 
and with the introduction of sim- 
ple electric devices, including a 
powerful motor which the boy can 
assemble for himself and use in 
conjunction with the building ma- 
terials. This motor, incidentally, 
with gears included in the toys, 
can raise a boy from the ground. 

Here is a vast, kaleidoscopic, in- 
terlocking fabric of sales possi- 
bilities. Take one boy as a sales- 
prospect unit. He may buy Set 
No. 1—priced $1. This set makes 
111 models. It would be poor 
business to let this sale end there. 
This outfit is just a beginning—an 
hors d’euvre, or appetizer, toward 
getting the boy interested in ex- 
tending his radius of model pos- 
sibilities and fun by the addition 
of extra parts—wheels, bricks, 
electrical power, etc. In other 
words, the first sale is looked 
upon as only the beginning. This 
is what the company is doing to 
broaden the sales possibilities in 
each actual sales unit, and also to 
extend the selling season to an 
all-year proposition. The number 
of boys who can afford to possess, 
straight off, Set No. 8, at $25, with 
a model range of 454, is of course 
comparatively limited. The pri- 
mary object of the selling effort 
is to get the boy interested enough 
to buy at least the Set No. 4, 
which is the first outfit to con- 
tain the motor; then to keep his 
interest stimulated toward increas- 
ing his range of model possibili- 
ties to maintain this interest, and 
to have him buying extra parts 
from time to time. 
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have been three major 
lines of procedure developed to 
accomplish these ends. The first 
was the offering of a big list of 
prizes for the best original models 
submitted by boys. The second 
was the establishment, in 1915, of 
a bi-monthly boys’ paper called 
Erector Tips. Most recently has 
come the Gilbert Institute of 
Erector Engineering. 
PRIZES TO MAKE REPEAT SALES 


From the first appearance of 
Erector, in 1913, the company has 
made it a practice to give lists of 
prizes for the most ingenious 
models constructed with the toys. 
The fourth contest, which closed 
March 1 of this year, offered 
prizes aggregating $5,000, ranging 
from a Saxon automobile and 
Shetland ponies to air rifles. Con- 
testants are divided into two 
classes: boys above twelve years 
and boys below that age. They 
are allowed to submit as many 
models as they want to. The en- 
try is made in the form of a pho- 
tograph or drawing of the model, 
actual models being prohibited for 
obvious reasons. After the pre- 
liminary sorting a committee of 
real engineers judges the best 
models, 

To keep the interest warm and 
to inaugurate a spirit of emula- 
tion among boy friends in trying 
for the prizes, to keep owners of 
toys posted on new developments 
and thinking about the toys all the 
time, as well as to build up a 
good-will organization for the 
toys, in 1915 Gilbert started the 
boys’ paper. This has a circula- 
tion of about 60,000, six times a 
year, for which the boys pay a 
subscription of ten cents. This is 
practically a house-organ for all 
the Gilbert lines, but once in a 
while it runs fiction about boys. 
Some capital is made of the boy- 
ish penchant for hero worship in 
an occasional article by Gilbert 
himself on such subjects as “How 
I became a world’s champion ath- 
lete,” etc. Photographs of the au- 
thor “showing his muscle,” or in 
the midst of a track team, or 
wearing athletic insignia, are fea- 
tured. All of the material is writ- 
ten in the first person, addressing 


There 
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the second person, and in all of 
the Gilbert literature, whether 
manual, booklet or magazine copy, 
etc., there reappears constantly 
the (to them) familiar salutation, 
“Hello, Boys!” 

In the 1915-1916 contest some 
60,000 models were submitted for 
prizes. There were only 
prizes. Gilbert began to think. 
There could not but be a consid- 
erable amount of disappointment 
attaching to such a condition— 
and dissatisfaction is no state to 
cultivate. It was evident that 


ASME 7 
wr 
Ss Bsn” 
something muesBe nd \0 By 


avoid an th me 


further eat: ‘ale 
contests, with ™ 1D in inte 
est that such tion woul 


threaten. The wicks hoes ire 
extremely volatile. 

For that reason he planned and 
recently put into operation his In- 
stitute of Erector Engineering. In 
this he has developed the exten- 
sion of the “just like grown-ups” 
thought to the nth power. The 
course embraces three degrees: 
Erector Engineer, Erector Expert 








The Whole Answer in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is 


The Evening Times 


Circulation, 22,711 Net Paid 
(Federal Report, April 2, 1917.) 

The ONE Newspaper for TWO Cities, 

Pawtucket and Central Falls, commer- 

cially and socially one; population 80,000. 
The territory served embraces 130,000 people. 
Pawtucket and its one big newspaper should 
be considered in all Rhode Island campaigns. 

Member of A. B. C. 
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I Population 67, 000 Trading fae for 1d 100, 000 


Brockton, Massac peng The Great Shoe City filled with ween and 
| Winners. A Dry Town doing Big — People have money to ae 





Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 


Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries many want advertisements. 


Bert 





paper. Leading general advertisers use it 
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SALEM 


(Mass.) 


NEWS 


The circulation of the Salem News— 
20,228, average 1916—is a marvel to 
newspaper men and advertisers, as they 
do not seem to understand that outs 
Salem has a population of less than 
50,000 there is a shopping population 
of 150,000, a territory that the News 
covers, and covers well. 

Salem, Boxford, Topsfield, Middleton, 
Peabody, Danvers, owley, Ipswich, 
Hamilton, Wenham, Essex, Manchester, 
Beverly and Marblehead are served and 
served well by the News. 

Salem and its suburbs are good mar- 
ket places and the News is the great 
advertising medium to move the goods. 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


The Julius Mathe " Special Agency 
Boston———New York———Chicago 


The Transcript 


(North Adams, Mass.) 
Serves 40,000 


People who can be_ reached 
through no other newspaper. 


Seventy-fourth year. 
Associated Press. 

Audit Bureau. 

Net Paid Daily Ave., 6,325. 


Ten to Twenty Pages. 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


On the “Mathews list” and carries 
over 95 per cent of the foreign ad- 
vertising in its territory. 


| semble the motor. 
| diploma, 
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Engineer, and Erector Master En- 
gineer. Elaborately engraved di- 
plomas accompany the bestowal of 
each of these honors. 

To win the first, a boy must 
submit a photograph of an accept- 
able Erector model, with or with- 
out motor, or else a_ Brik-tor 
model, or a photograph proving 
that the boy knows how to assem- 
ble a motor from the electrical set. 
On the award of his first degree 
the boy becomes eligible to try 
for the second. Thus, any boy 
who competes for a prize almost 
automatically becomes eligible for 
this first class. 

On the second lap the handicap 
begins to stiffen. The eligible 
model must be operated by a mo- 
tor and show originality in de- 
sign. Accompanying it must come 
five paid subscriptions to “Erector 
Tips” and a certificate from his 
school teacher showing satisfac- 
tory scholarship. Also, the candi- 
date must send a photograph or 
drawing of an acceptable Brik-tor 
model, or evidence that he can as- 
Besides his 
he gets a lapel button 
with the letters EEE. 

To be graduated with the Third 
Degree, this is required: the boy 
must possess a prize-winner’s cer- 
tificate, either from an Erector 
contest, or any competitor’s prize 
contest. He must submit a new 
and original Erector model, fin- 
ished with Brik-tor and a motor 
attachment. He must show that he 
can assemble the motor and can 


| answer all the questions in Book 


Three of the manual of electri- 
cal instructions. More than all 
this, he must get ten paid sub- 
scriptions to “Tips” and send a 
note from his teacher certifying 


| that he stands eighty per cent high 


in his studies. When he has 


| passed satisfactorily he gets the 
| master engineer diploma and a 
| gold fraternity pin with the let- 


ters EME. Moreover, if he so 
desires, for three weeks during 
the Christmas holidays, he gets a 
position with the company’s dem- 
onstration corps, with a salary of 
$10 a week, and an extra commis- 
sion of one per cent on all his 
sales. Again, the company gives 
him a recommendation for a po- 
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sition with any firm, saying he has 
the stuff to make good. 

It should be noticed especially 
that eligibility for the separate de- 
grees hinges on a gradual increase 
in the amount of materials needed 
—and an extension of the circu- 
lation of, and sphere of influence 


exerted by “Erector Tips.” 
FROM PRIZE DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED 


GETS IDEAS 


| 


The prize contests have an add- | 


ed value over and above their in- 
terest-arousing and _ mailing-list 
advantages. They furnish good 
models for the manuals of in- 


struction which contain directions | 


for using the toys and line or 


photographic illustrations of va- | 
rious models, from a lawn-mower | 


to a battleship. These are not the 
only sources of suggestions, how- 
ever. 


be copied with the parts—the Fer- 
ris wheel, Pacific Coast trestle, 
Niagara Falls bridge—the con- 
struction work in electrifying the 
New Haven railroad—the Hell 
Gate bridge—a battleship’s fight- 
ing mast—the Indo-China bridge 
over the Faux Nam-Ti Gorge, 
with a wash drawing of the bridge 
in its surroundings, a detailed de- 
scription from a scientific maga- 
zine, and a detail drawing for the 
boy to follow in making his 
model. These are sample sugges- 
tions. Spotted throughout each 
manual are photographs of prize- 
winning models and boys. 

These manuals are very care- 
fully compiled, are exhaustive, 
and sell for twenty-five cents 
apiece. For Erector alone there is 
a series of three. They are ar- 
ranged also to form an interlock- 
ing sales effort. The electrical set, 
Brik-tor outfits, as well as sepa- 
rate Erector parts, are featured 
in the several manuals applying to 
the different lines. 

With the business founded pri- 
marily on practical appeal, and 
with trade relations well estab- 
lished, Gilbert has extended his 
line in accordance with this ap- 
peal. For instance, he has just 
brought out a wireless outfit, with 
a complete manual on the devel- 
opment of wireless telegraphy, for 


The manuals contain what | 
are called educational models to 
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LYNN ITEM 


LYNN, MASS. 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions gives the ITEM 


13,148 


for the eighteen months ending 
Sept. 30, 1916. 
The ITEM is the only Lynn 
paper having the A. B. C. 
audit in 1916. 


““A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston———New York———Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A lively manufacturing city pro- 
ducing nationally known products, 
among them are Lancaster Ging- 


hams, Bigelow Carpets, Harness 
Goods, Wire Cloth and Netting. 


The TTEM 


Clinton’s Only Daily 
Paper 
Covers this territory completely 
“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston- 


New York———Chicago 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


LAWRENCE 


(MASS.) 


TELEGRAM. 


The First Paper in a 
Fine Field 
125,000 People 


Industries Never More 
Prosperous 


Wages Never Higher 
Che First A. B. C. paper in Lawrence. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston —New York———Chicago 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good | 


New England field!’ 


ST. ALBANS 


(Vermont) 


MESSENGER 


The ‘‘Messenger” has all the features 
of a big city daily, Associated Press, 
well-trained reporters and correspond- 
ents in all towns in northern Vermont, 
it 
after and with profitable returns to ad 


vertisers. 
3,225 
Paid Daily Circulation 
Post Office Statement Oct., 





so is a newsy paper much sought 


1916 


it. 


this 


Albans is the shopping center 
the Messenger i 
“Northern Vermont's Premier Daily!"’ 


section-—and 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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| will show. 


| sell 
| ever advertised at that price. This 





| which he holds big expectations 


Nor is the other sex neglected any 
longer in his plans. Little women 
also like realism in their play, and 
so he has developed a complete 
little red cross nurse’s toy outfit, 
uniform and all. 

An interesting angle of his 
business has been the growth of a 
virtual by-product. His manufac- 
turing season is as yet not year- 
round normal. In the pressure of 
more or less seasonal sellers and 
rapid expansion he has not yet 
been able to fix it so that new de 
signs can be ready for the shops 
by the time the production depart- 
ment is finished with one season’s 
goods. Nevertheless, things are 
working that way, as this instance 
The toy motor, as we 
have explained, is very compact 
and very powerful. Two years 


ago he used his facilities for 
making this motor to put out 
a neat little electric fan which 


he branded with the appellation 
“Polar Cub,” and advertised to 
for $5—the first electric fan 


fan, it is claimed, will run for an 
average hourly cost of  one- 
eighth of a cent. He sold 40,000 
last year. This year he is plan- 


| ning to sell 150,000 of them. 


We have touched mainly up to 
now on the consumer end of the 
business, with scant reference to 
the trade or advertising side. We 
have seen that it is the company’s 
aim to keep the seasonal element 
as much spread out as possible by 
heing in constant touch with the 
boys. Nevertheless, it is indisput- 
able that the greatest chance to 
get new users is at Christmas, and 
it has been the great task of the 
sales force to get dealers suffi- 
ciently prepared by buying ade- 
quate quantities of the goods, in- 
stead of cautious orders. 


HOW DEALERS’ ORDERS ARE IN- 
CREASED IN SIZE 


For that reason, what is called 
the “demonstration order,” was 
evolved. This is an arrangement 
whereby a dealer, in consideration 
of a $200 order, gets a demonstra 
tion allowance, in addition to a 
certain amount of display material, 
a model for window use, etc. This 
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allowance consists of paying seven 
dollars a week for the privilege of 
training and using one of a store’s 
salesmen as a demonstrator of the 
Gilbert toys, which allowance ex- 
tends on an order of this size over 
three weeks. For larger amounts 
the limit is increased. Let us bor- 
row from the Gilbert sales man- 
ual the account of a prize-winning 
member of the sales force on 
“How I sell a two hundred dollar 
demonstration in a town of from 
four to five thousand.” 

“In many cases I have found 


that the buyer had bought, the | 


year before, fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars worth of Erector from a 
jobber, and when I approached the 
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subject of a two hundred dollar | 


demonstration, he would say: 

“Why, I’ve just about cleaned 
up the amount I bought last 
year. It would be impossible 
for me to sell that amount of 
goods in a town of this size. For 
one reason—I do not think there 
are enough boys in this town that 
I could get interested enough to 
sell that amount; and we do not 
start to sell toys until the last 
week before Christmas.’ 

“Here is the answer I gave him: 
‘All right, Mr. Brown. You say 


you do not think you can interest | 


enough boys in your town to enable 


you to sell that amount. Now, in | 


that case, Mr. Brown, you can sell 
each boy who has never had an 
Erector, two sets instead of one, 
and all who bought last year will 
buy an additional set this year. 
You also say you do not start 
to sell your Christmas goods until 
one week before Christmas. Now, 


I don’t know anything about your | 
Christmas goods; but I will ven- | 
ture to say that you can sell the | 
Erector five weeks before Christ- | 


mas if you co-operate with us. 
“Here, Mr. Brown, is one of 


cur many great selling helps in | 


towns of this size, and in a fine 
store like this. First of all, when 
we can sell you this two hundred 
dollar demonstration, we give you 
all the models and advertising 
material free of charge, and if 
you get the goods in your store 
no later than six weeks before 
Christmas, you can make a fine 
window display. Then put a sign 
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BARRE 


Vermont 


Rich in its granite, which is 
known the country over, rich in its 
skilled and well-paid workmen, 
rich in the farming country, and- 
the prosperous farmers, surround- 
ing it, has one newspaper, 


The Barre Daily Times 


with a net daily ‘circulation of 
*6,341 copies, well distributed in 
Barre and over eastern Vermont. 
In reaching out for New England 
business, you will find this one of 
her good mediums, giving good 
returns on the investment. 





* April, 1917, P. O. statement. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 











Boston New York- Chicago 
MONTPELIER 
(Vermont) 


ARGUS 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


The only daily in Montpelier, 
the capital city of Vermont. 


3,604 


Net P. O. April, 1917 


Manufacturing industries, ex- 
tensive granite quarrying giving 
an unusual wage envelope, and a 
prosperous farming community 
contribute much to make advertis- 
ing pay. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston 


New York Chicago 
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The Nation-wide Boom 
in Shipbuilding 

vitally affects 

BATH, MAINE 


Bath-built vessels are famous the world 
over for stability of workmanship. 
1.—The famous Bath Iron Works, 
builders of battleships, cruisers and tor- 
pedo boats have large U. S. Gov’t con 
tracts. 

2.—The Texas Company has purchased 
the New England Shipyards and leased 
the famous Sewall Shipyards, doubled 
the capacity, and will enlarge. still 
further. The demands of their own 
growing business will keep this work 
at its maximum for many years to come. 
3.—Bath’s other shipbuilders are busy 
and will be for years to come on orders 
for barges and sailing vessels in the up- 
building of the American merchant 
marine. 


The BATH Daily TIMES 


will keep pace with Bath’s prosperity. 
A new press, improved facilities, and 
the covering of the local news field will 
make the “limes” indispensable to Bath 
people and to all advertisers, 
Only Daily in Sagadahoc County. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York———Chicago 


BIDDEFORD 


(Maine) 


JOURNAL 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!’ 


BIDDEFORD has a population ex- 
ceeding 17,000, with a shopping popu- 
lation of more than 50,000. The 
JOURNAL is Biddeford’s best daily 
paper, a position it has occupied for 
a great many years. Its circulation of 
over 3,000 is the largest of any daily 
newspaper in Biddeford. And _ the 
Biddeford Journal is known far and 
wide as a “Model Local Daily.” 


Biddeford is a good city to advertise 
your products in when the “Journal” 


carries your message. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York———Chicago 


in your window to read like this 
“Boys, I will give these models 
away free to the boys who mak« 
the best models. All models mus: 
be brought to my store and dis 
played in my window befor 
Christmas.” 

“*This will make the boys pes 
ter their parents to buy them a set 
before Christmas so that they cai 
enter the prize contest. Then 
they'll work for all they’re wort: 
to make good prize models, and 
you will find that they will visit 
your store every day, and whe: 
Johnnie Jones sees that Willi 
Smith’s model in the window is 
better than the one he made, he 
will immediately take his home 
and try to make a better one. 

“All this time the parents of 
these boys will see how interest- 
ed their boys are in that one par- 
ticular toy, and the results are 
that they will buy them larger and 
better sets for Christmas. 

““So, you see, that small item 
will start sales five weeks before 
Christmas and many of the boys 
will get two sets. It also helps 
you to sell the higher price sets, 
and you can afford to give away 
a No. 4 set as a prize if you 
do not wish to give all your 
models. 

“Now, in addition to this, we 
allow you to deduct twenty-one 
dollars from your bill for your 
demonstrator’s salary, giving him 
seven dollars per week for three 
weeks. You hire a man and have 
him on hand three weeks before 
Christmas, and we will send an 
experienced man from the factory 
to teach him how to sell 
Erector.’ ” 

Last season the company had a 
thousand of these demonstrators 
in different stores. Each demon- 
strator made a daily report of the 
amount of that day’s sales. Of 
course, the demonstrator can also 
sell other merchandise between 
whiles. He has also an opportun- 
ity to observe how competitive 
lines are selling, and on this the 
company’s basis of figuring rela- 
tive sales, hitherto quoted, is 
founded. The company is divid- 
ed into four demonstration dis- 
tricts, and where a day’s reports 

é 
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show a falling off in sales, the 
division director of demonstra- 
ions jumps help into that section. 
\s these daily sales reports are 
‘orwarded, they .are entered in a 
arge ledger at the home office, 
showing not only a store’s cur- 
ent totals, but the sales from 
vear to year, with parallel com- 
petitive scores. 

The advertising copy has been 
exhaustively thorough. It has oc- 
cupied large space and has includ- 
ed liberal use of double spreads 
with color. It is crammed full 
of news paragraphs—pictures, line 
and half-tone—almost a catalogue 
of the whole scope of the line. It 
has leaned on the educational 
heavily, although qualified enough 
to make the appeal primarily one 
of play. It is spotted with “Hello, 
Boys!” It has made a strong bid 
for the attention of parents. Last 
year it appeared in tw enty general 
and religious magazines and some 
newspapers, as well as in a list of 
thirteen boys’ papers. 


A study of this proposition can- | 


not but display the presence of 
business acumen and sound sense. 
Where has the youthful president 
found the time to develop both a 
manufacturing plant run on the 


most scientific modern industrial | 
lines, and sales policies the thor- | 
oughness of which has only been | 


hinted? Mr. Gilbert explained his 


business education to the writer | 


as founded on this habit. He has 
been an omnivorous but careful 
reader of business literature— 
books and magazines. When his 
day’s work is done he spends his 
evenings studying and _ reading 
about business. In every book 
and magazine he reads he under- 


scores with a pencil everything | 
that he considers vital and perti- 


nent, and his secretary copies 
these extracts onto perforated 
sheets, which are collected into a 
loose-leaf leather book as a com- 
prehensive abstract of business 


principle and practice. Mr. Gil- 
bert showed this book to the 
writer. 

“If you want to know,” he 


smiled, “about 75 per cent of that 
information came from PRINTERS’ 
INK.” 
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LEWISTON 


(Maine) 


SUN 


1—The Sun has a bedrock circulation, 
the result of a steady, healthy growth 
from a daily average of 2,454 in 1900 
to a daily average of 6,951 in 1916. 

2—Every mail subscriber’ on the 
Sun’s list pays for his paper in advance, 
and when a subscription expires it is 
discontinued unless renewed. 

3—Seventy per cent of the Sun’s 
readers in Lewiston and Auburn de- 
pend entirely on the Sun for their news, 
and outside the cities the percentage 
is larger. Consequently there are about 
5,000 families in this part of Maine that 
the advertiser can reach only through 
the Sun. 

4—The Sun published in the morning 
can be delivered on all the R. F. D. 
routes in the Lewiston-Auburn trading 
territory the same day as printed, and 
has by far a larger circulation on these 
R. F. D. routes than any other Maine 
daily. 

5—The Sun’s report to the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations for the six months 
ending April 1, 1917, showed that 94: 
per cent of the Sun’s circulation was 
concentrated in the Lewiston-Auburn 


territory. 
The Julius Mathews has Agency 
Boston———New York Chicago 





“A Good New elie 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


BANGOR 
COMMERCIAL 


“Maine’s Best Paper’ 


11,314 


Net P. O., Oct., 1916 
Largest circulation in the City of 
Bangor (Population 25,000) and Largest 
Circulation in Bangor’s immediate trad- 
ing district, which has population of 
75,000. 


The Weekly Commercial 
Farmer and Villager 


with its hundreds of local correspondents 
in the towns and villages of this great 
agricultural territory, has over 20,000 
net paid circulation in this section. 

Combined circulation of the Daily and 
Weekly “Commercial” is the largest 
Circulation of any Daily or Weekly in 
Maine. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 

Boston New York Chicago 
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New York, Aprit 12, 1917 


With our 
country defin- 
itely committed 
to a part in the 
great European struggle, it is in- 
spiriting that so few of the busi- 
ness men of the nation view the 
dark shadow of war with appre- 
hension. Indeed, the almost uni- 
versal feeling is one of optimism, 
courage and aggressiveness. The 
actual declaration of war has 
cleared the air of the uncertainty 
as to the future course of national 
events which has existed for some 
time. It has made it possible for 
business to proceed on a known 
basis. Every business man realizes 
that it is his patriotic duty, even 
if it were not an economic neces- 
sity, to keep his affairs going as 
usual. Humming factory wheels 
and busy marts of trade are the 
nation’s great bulwark behind the 





War Finds 
Manufactur- 
ers Confident 


INK 


battle line. In a widespread sur- 
vey of the situation made by 
Printers’ INK, we find manufac 
turers in every line taking up the 
task, with a firm and high resolve 
to bear not only any burden that 
the war may bring, but also to 
make business good as usual and, 
as the Eastman Kodak Company 
says, “better than usual.” Almost 
without a dissenting voice manu- 
facturers express their firm faith 
in the continuance of prosperity, 
the unwisdom of retrenchment and 
the necessity of making our indus- 
tries march boldly forward with 
the same undaunted confidence 
which is to be the keynote of our 
military policy. Expansion of 
business, many manufacturers be- 
lieve, may be expected rather than 
the reverse. 

That we will have to face some 
disturbing readjustments is ex- 
pected, but business men are will- 
ing to go the limit to help the gov- 
ernment. They look forward with 
equanimity to a period of heavy 
taxation, probably the largest ever 
known in the United States. They 
are glad and willing to bear this 
burden, provided the plan of tax- 
ation is wisely conceived and 
equitably assessed. These taxes, 
instead of being a source of dis- 
couragement, should be an inspira- 
tion to business men to push and 
advertise their lines all the harder. 
Exceptional energy in the promo- 
tion of their business will enable 
them to meet the assessment all 
the easier. If our country had been 
plunged into the war as were 
most of the other combatants, in 
August, 1914, without a chance to 
prepare for the shock, there 
might have been some reason for 
expecting industrial confusion 
and perhaps curtailment of busi- 


ness: but as it is, there is no ex- 
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cuse for, nor any probability of, 
such a thing. Surely no country 
ever more cautiously down 
the gentle slope of diplomatic pro 
cedure inte Mars’ troubled whirl- 
pool, than 
better prepared for the eventuali- 
ties of the conflict than most of 
us realize; we have been batten- 
ing the hatches for many months, 
and the storm does not find us 
unready. 

Optimistic as our manufacturers 
for it. 


slid 


have we. Business ts 


are, there is every reason 
Our army must 
placed in the field gradually, as the 
troops are trained and equipped; 
and even if it reaches the figure 
million men, 


necessarily be 


eventually of two 
the withdrawal will be so grad- 
ual that industry can make the 
reorganization necessary. The 
mobilization of our financial re- 
sources for the aid of the Allies 
may prove a blessing, if it checks 
the inrolling flood of gold which, 
economists tell us, depreciates our 
monetary standard. and causes the 
high prices which curtail expendi- 
ture. Our government’s purchases 
of supplies and equipment will be 
enormous, and will cause tremen- 
dous activity in thousands of fac- 
tories. The conservation of food- 
stuffs, and the official control of 
the prices and supplies of life’s 
necessities which may apparently 
be expected, will put the nation 
on a sound footing where the le- 
gitimate manufacturer and _ the 
honest merchant will have noth- 
ing to fear. 

That every advertiser, 
every advertising man, stands in- 
stantly ready to offer all possi- 
ble aid to our country in the hour 
of national crisis, hardly needs to 
be said here. What Printers’ 
INK wish to point out, is 


and 


does 
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that the greatest service business 
men as a body can offer to the 
President and his advisers just 
now is to continue 
usual.” Never was there a better 
opportunity to demonstrate the in- 


“business as 


herent soundness of the progres- 
sive methods of business building 
for which America is known. 


In these days 

What Gives when a. trade 

Value to name may _ be 

Trade Names ™ade to be 

worth a_ million 

dollars or so a letter, the desire 

of manufacturers to find the prop- 

er trade name can well be under- 
stood. 

To all manufacturers there is a 
valuable suggestion in what the 
American Ever Ready Works 
says about its new trade name, 
“Daylo,” as reported in PrinTERS’ 
INK last week. This name, as the 
readers of Printers’ INK know, 
was selected on the basis of a ref- 
erendum to the public. It was 
chosen by competent judges as the 
best of the thousands of names 
submitted, and yet the company 
confesses itself somewhat disap- 
pointed in the results. 

“We had hoped,” it said, “per- 
haps to obtain a word that would 
satisfactorily combine in a sug- 
gestive way both what Eveready 
is (powerful, portable electric 
light) and the variety of service it 
renders. We are now convinced 
that no usable protectable word 
could cover so broad a field.” 

But every manufacturer who 
has developed a successful trade 
name knows that if the company 
advertises persistently some day 
the word “Daylo” can be made to 
mean just what the company 
wishes it to mean. Kodak in the 
beginning had no meaning what- 
ever. It was an arbitrary collection 
of five letters. But to-day con- 
sumers know what Kodak means 
because the company has given it 
a precise meaning through its 
years of intelligent advertising. 

The American Ever Ready 
Works need not feel disappointed ; 
but its work is just begun. It 
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must now give a meaning to 
“Daylo” which everybody will un- 
derstand, and that means adver- 
tising. “Daylo” can be made to 
mean as much or as little as the 
company will. If the company de- 
pends upon the word alone to do 
the educational pioneering for the 
company’s goods, it will mean lit- 
tle. If a strong volume of edu- 
cational advertising is put behind 
the name, in time it can well 
prove its value to be worth a mil- 
lion or even two million dollars a 
letter. 


Advertising Mr.Woolley’s two 
articles on the 

and Armour by- 
By-Products products, the 
second of which is published in 
this issue of Printers’ INK, may 
well cause any manufacturer to 
ponder the possibilities in his own 
business. 

The Armour story ought to be 
inspirational not only from a 
money-making point of view, but 
because it shows the biggest aspect 
of a business opportunity, na- 
tional service. When a corpora- 
tion can truthfully say that it is 
doing a vital work in conserva- 
tion, it is expressing the achieve- 
ment of a lofty ambition indeed. 
Anyone who reads these narra- 
tives of the stockyards’ by-prod- 
ucts must concede to the packers 
much constructive work that is 
really marvelous, and must admit 
that the redemption of this waste, 
so vast in the aggregate, adds a 
corresponding value to the na- 
tion’s wealth. 

A generation ago the packing 
industry began to centralize meat 
products, and at that time the 
waste was in full swing. It 
was a waste that nobody recog- 
nized, however, because it had 
been occurring in thousands. of 
places every day all over the land. 
The little local slaughtering plants 
were wasting literally millions of 
dollars’ worth of potential mate- 
rial, but to discover this took or- 
ganized brains. Imagine, if you 
can, what the situation would be 
to-day if the packing industry had 
never come into being! If this 
same waste existed now, what 
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prices would we be paying for 
meat? One does not require ex- 
traordinary sapience to perceive 
that by-products, in a competitive 
industry, must of necessity react 
on the price level all down the 
line. 

This is by no means peculiar 
to the packing industry, but ap- 
plies to every line of manufac- 
ture; 
has__ told 
stories. 

Truly, the man who owns a 
manufacturing plant may wonder 
what secrets are still hidden in the 
material that comes in and the 
waste that goes out! What un- 
suspected possible profits are there 
in the losses that show up on any 
given branch of the business? 
What opportunities to serve the 
people? 

It is all a wonderful story of 
analysis, not only of materials, 
but of markets. The dissection 
of one is of little practical value 
without the other. And all through 
the story runs the strain of ad- 
vertising. Without advertising, 
these things could not have been 
accomplished. The scientists may 
do their work in the laboratory, 
but this of itself is a liability, 
not an asset. It takes another 
kind of brains to analyze a mar- 
ket and then connect up the 
chemists’ product with it. And 
almost always it takes advertising 
to put the thing across, as the 
saying is. In the Armour busi- 
ness it has taken a tremendous 
volume of advertising, which is 
ever increasing. 

And now, having reached the 
point where every bit of the 
former waste is utilized in some 
way—though perhaps not always 
in its ultimate and highest form 
—Armour finds it necessary or 
advisable to advertise the whole 
great by-product development. 
The public is not endowed with 
enough perspicacity to see the 
economic significance of all this, 
so advertising must go to the 
rescue. 

Altogether, is it not a monu- 
mental lesson in the possibilities 
of by-product research and _ its 
companion prestidigitator, space? 


and Printers’ INK of late 
by - product 


various 





“LIFE: 


Taking LIFE Seriously. 


Occasionally when calling upon 
an advertiser who is not familiar 
with LIFE, he expresses his opinion 
that LIFE is not taken seriously by 
its readers. 


Evidence to the contrary is their 
remarkable response to LIFE’S 
French Baby Fund. Our readers 
have contributed almost $100,000, 
in payments of $73 each ($73 sup- 
ports an orphan baby for two years). 


Such worthy response proves 
LIFE’S readers have excess pur- 
chasing power. 


Advertisers who know LIFE know 
its readers take it seriously, a 
keen sense of humor notwithstand- 
ing. 

Gee. Ber. Arr. 


“a ie Advertising Manager, 3lst St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mer., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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‘T is our pleasure to announce the 

opening of a Boston office---645 

Tremont Building---and to be conducted 
hereafter by LEWIS E. KINGMAN. 


For his many friends throughout New 
England it is unnecessary to make public 
the details of his 15 years of practical 
advertising experience, but there are many 
others outside of this territory who are 
naturally interested in the career of a man 
who thus becomes a prominent factor to 
the brilliant future of the Metropolitan 
Magazine. To these we should therefore 
like to state that Mr. Kingman was for 4 
years connected with the advertising and 
sales development of the Charles A. Eaton 
Company, manufacturers of Crawford 
Shoes; for 2 years with the Austin Biscuit 
Company in a similar capacity; then for 
8 years advertising manager of Florence 
Mfg. Company, creators of the Prophylac- 
tic Tooth Brush; finally, for the past year 
he has been director of service with the 
Greenleaf Advertising Agency of Boston. 





We look forward with great confidence to 
the development of METROPOLITAN’S 
interests in the New England territory 
under the guidance of Mr. Kingman and 
we know that his many friends will wish 
him a large measure of success. 














Metropolii 


Oo. H. CARRINGTON 
Manager of Advertising 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR APRIL 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
STANDARD SIZE 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews....... 135 30,303 
World’s Work............ 214 25,580 
Harper’s Magazine 96 
Scribner’s 95 
Atlantic Monthly......... 69 
2 eee ee 
Everybody’s Secale 
ROO TOOK. wine kilee desi ces 
St. Nicholas 
Motion Picture Magazine. . 
Popular (2 March issues) 
Photoplay 
Munsey’s 
W4GE: WOME 6.04.65 ss50 ces 
BRUTE: TOOK. v0 55a edo 
Ainslee’s 
Bookman .... 
Smart Set 


21,493 
15,550 


13,590 

10,976 

10,475 

7,235 

7,020 

6,266 

5,974 

4,806 

4,413 

4,381 

3,671 

2,016 
FLAT SIZE 

PRHOUIORE. eisai dats «sean 

Cosmopolitan poten 

PROUURE oisos cd icces 

Metropolitan 

Co Tyo ee 

Sunset 

American Boy... 

Boys’ Life 

Boys’ Magazine... 

Current Opinion. . 


29,864 
28,310 
20,168 
18,119 


14,300 
8,702 
6,893 
6,619 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)......... 740 116,999 

Harper's Bazar .. 350 58,937 

Ladies’ Home Journal..... 291 58,369 

Good Housekeeping....... 300 42,956 

Woman’s Home Companion 173 34,730 

Pictorial Review.......... 163 

*Delineator ....... ioe 288 

*Designer ..... aida 413 

*Woman’s 


26,125 
22,660 
22,494 
16,630 
12,800 
12,711 


Magazine... 112 
McCall’s ....... 124 
Ladies’ World.... ; 
Modern Priscilla.......... 
Holland’s Magazine....... 
People’s Home Journal.... 
Mother’s Magazine.... 


21,726 | 


15,034 | 


30,846 | 


16,825 | 


32,476 | 


12,596 | 
11,552 | 
ES ERERRRRCRRNERERERSES ERNE, 


INK 





Dealers 
Supplement 


The Metropolitan’s 
Annual Motor Dealers’ 
Supplements have been 
such a big success that 
we have issued an ad- 
ditional mid-season 
supplement with the 
May Metropolitan. 


The Spring 1917 Motor 
Dealers’ Supplement is in 
the mails now and will reach 
23,000 leading motor dealers 
on the same day that our 
readers receive the May 
number. 


The editorial and advertising 
contents are devoted especi- 
ally to touring accessories 
and motor trucks and 
tractors. 


Metropolitan 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 


O. H. CARRINGTON, Mcr. or ADv’G 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Metropolitan carries more automo- 
bile and accessory advertising than 
any other general monthly magazine 
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Agate VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
Columns Lines MARCH WEEKLIES 
To-Day’s Housewife..... 41 8,288 
People’s Popular Monthly. 41 7,876 
PENS BMC) ccsnssncsiccee Sl F288 





IN 






(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 














































Needlecraft ........ soe 83 551 Agate 
Southern Woman's Ma, ag... 85 6,274 March 1-7 Columns Lines 
—— Saturday Evening Post.. 257 43,840 
* Mail-order advertising no longer Town & Country....... 141 23,824 
accepted. Literary Digest......... 138 20,303 
- . ETB siswcsuuneccnns 88 16,638 

Scientific American..... 57 11,450 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


SOIRIOOK > cies caaceus arn 68 10,109 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- OO Perr rer rer 48 8,245 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS Christian Herald........- 48 8,207 
ADVERTISING Fedependent ....escesss 48 6,832 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own Illustrated Sunday Mag. 28 5,102 
advertising) Lae: cavechsaneuease50% 32 4,526 
Agate EWety WeeKicccccsesces 20 S759 
Columns Lines All-Story (pages)....... 13+ 3,088 
Wantty Pair..:..scs<css.. 337 53,383 COMUPCHUAN 66 600.3 650 500 18 2,947 
Country Life in America.. 280 47,097 Nation os. sees eeeeeee 20 2,929 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 192 43,036 Associated Sunday Mag. 16 2,918 
system (pages).......... » 174 39,197 Judge ... ee. ee sees sees 18 2,649 
House & Garden......... 186 29,470 Youth's Companion... 10 2,070 
Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) .... salvaibaiew) SE. See March 8-14 
F Stream.......... 11 6,650 — ‘ . 
a oxen ~ = 128 Saturday Evening Post.. 276 47,078 
on ear, Saetabiee 108 15.243 Collier’s Kseasesn See eaeee 
piiieas Eheewes 5,2 > os 
House Beautiful.......... 99 14,675 nating 4 Dies Ata os cn 
ie eters 9443 
National Sportsman (pages) 60 13,442 llc gaat alae a 
Avis& Dacoraton. 78 10.976 Christian Herald....... 78 13,308 
era y : ier aie cteraim ciaveretete-o 7 »942 
Physical Culture (pages)... 48 10,813 ae A po 
Association Men (pages).. 46 10,500 er alice ae “<- aan 
Extension Magazine....... 59 9,918 < igllcet lida ie 
; LEER. Ana exces iwaenuciis 43 6,050 
Outer’s Book. Coleus cee 9,842 Fanuneadent 36 5.150 
Countryside Mamneine. ‘mc SB S55 “sey. Sgn i a gal oe 
Outing (pages) 41 9.318 Scientific American..... 18 3,612 
Bee ne oa ee Ever [Se eee 351 
Illustrated World (pages). 38 8,531 , ats “ am > a 
Travel 487.721 Associated Sunday Mag. 17 3,086 
. lial Life. ¢ oan athe a5 7. 038 Youth’s Companion..... 14 2,977 
Forest & Stream. ; cavecsss Te, “oe nga (pages)....... pve 
a ; MGGe Suber sas oe kakeae 
International Studio....... 44 6,114 Pied 
pe |... 42 5 958 CHUPCHOIAR § 6.56 i640 ss es 13 2,086 
The Art W aia. eee oe 4,690 


March 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post.. 107 50,213 
Literary Digest......... 236 34,734 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


Town & Country....... 123 20,685 

ae Sennen CES 6 kxscasssicscas Be See 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own ORHOOK: ine icdeisan, 368-2 SP 
advertising) Independent ........... 65 9,122 

Agate Pe eee | 7,165 

Columns Lines Scientific American..... 34 6,928 

Canadian Courier (5 March LEP a bkae kes cde naw 47 6,670 
SED ss Gabe woes aires 172 31,885 Illustrated Sunday Mag. 29 5,320 
Everywoman’s World..... 112 22,560 Christian Herald........ 27 4,692 
Beclsean’s: 2.66006 sone. 25D B2;:310 Youth’s Companion..... 21 4,370 
Canadian Home Samael. . 88 19,600 Nation ..... en eseee! ee. Sees 


Canadian Magazine (pages) 51 11,480 Every Week. ieeasas ee) OSes 
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Results Count 


“A growth of over 400 pages of advertis- 
ing in five years proves that it pays to ad- 
vertise in 










ASS@ EATON” 


From Advertisement in Printers’ Ink Nov. 11, 1915 





Further evidence proving conclusively the 
truth of the above statement is borne out by 
our record of 17814 pages of advertising 
the first quarter of this year: 


January 10,304 lines 
February 9,856 “ 
March 9,338 “ 
April 10,500 “ 


(See Association Men on Opposite Page) 


This remarkable growth is justified from the results 
secured by advertisers. The secretaries of the 2,500 
Y. M. C. A. buildings direct all purchases of supplies 
for operation and maintenance of their building. Ad- 
vertised products are given the preference and “ASSO- 
CIATION MEN” is their buying guide. 


$14,000,000 are spent annually for building supplies 
and maintenance alone, to say nothing of the vast 
amount expended in the upkeep of the restaurants, 
dormitories, libraries, gymnasiums, etc. 


To the advertiser with a man’s product, no better 
method of reaching a moneyed market can be found 
than that presented through 


oe MEN 


+ Be Aenean - Business Manager 
. OPDYKE - - - - - Advertising Manager 


124 East 28th Street, New York 
H. L. WARD, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
























+ 2 issues per month. 
t3 issues per month. 
* 4 issues per month. 
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Agate 


Columns Lines 
Associated Sunday Mag. 18 3,438 
SREP cna cna cise css tors 22) Uenpeee 
CIR, osksisascnnce. 29 See 
All-Story (pages)... 5 1,338 
March 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 277 47,240 
Literary Digest......... 166 24,449 
Collier’s 91 17,316 
Outlook 101 14,879 
Independent 53 -7,514 
REED Na 8sns%0055 5 5's 40 6,947 
Christian Herald........ 36 = 6,283 
Youth’s Companion..... 28 5,773 
Scientific American..... 25 5,176 
SE: Gis 40es Sees be eesa% 30 4,262 
Nation [mekauebe ee Ue “aoray 
Ewery Week. ..... 6.0.5. 14 2,650 
Judge eT ema | 2,453 
Associated Sunday Mag. 11 2,140 
SSRI oss sigs aie wiee 10 ~=—-:1,745 
All-Story (pages)....... 6 1,478 
March 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post.. 226 38,517 
Literary Digest......... 161 23,763 
Collier’s 78 14,824 
POS dence eeaseetse 32 5,493 
Youth’s Companion..... 21 4,341 
Scientific American..... 20 4,157 
OARS ene hr ere 30 4,119 
PEN oy ces h onGndeuns 21 2,982 
CSR CRT): GB adicaibexe'aac 13 2,227 
All-Story (pages)....... 8 1,938 
Judge 10 1,824 
Totals for March 
Saturday Evening Post...... 226,888 
SRRENATY MPUBONL 6.56555 501040% 124,212 
SORE chs 465018 4-5 sn es Siow 89,149 
tTown & Country........... 63,952 
RAG Gncaiga Gateaewewx 44,229 
OE ee 
*Christian Herald............ 32,490 
Scientific American......... 31,323 
ee Pee Teer ET 28,618 
7 1 fs), 
ES eee ee eee 20,037 
Youth’s Companion......... 19,531 
fo ef. a ee 13.528 
SE ee reer ar 12,041 
*Associated Sunday Magazine 11,582 
CN, wats ceva se suuss 11,451 
All-Story (pages)........... 10,508 
tIllustrated Sunday Magazine 10,422 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
l. Barper’s Bazar. ........ 350: 58/937 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal. 291 58,369 
3. Vanity Pair.....<...... S37 53,383 
4. Country Lifein America 280 47,097 
5. Popular Mechanics 
LSEEE) seks wieiaie-eicis 192 43,036 
6. Good Housekeeping.... 300 42,956 
7. System (pages)....... 174 39,197 
8. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion isacenaes 10S Saee 
9. Pictorial Review...... 163 32,476 
10. American . isavae 2S SOONG 
11. Review of Reviews 
SE teat ceces 135 30,303 
12. Cosmopolitan .. 208 29,864 
13. House & Garden...... 186 29,470 
NG, DRCUAGHE'S: 62s bbss0s 166 28,310 
15. Popular Science Month- 
ly (HSHES) ii ccasccae 117° 26273 
CR ee 130 26,125 
17. World’s Work (pages) 114 25,580 
1S; "Designer ...6sass000% 113 2aG60 
19. Everywoman’s World.. 112 22,560 
20. *Woman’s Magazine... 112 22,494 
21. BIROUWEED'S scien cece’ 159 22,310 
22. Harper’s Magazine 
IGREOED: csv oswetienn 96 21,726 
23. Scribner’s (pages)..... 95 21,493 
24. Metropolitan ......... 118 20,168 
25. Canadian Home Journal 88 19,600 
* Mail-order advertising no longer 


accepted. 


Joins Alfred Decker & Cohn 


Horace H. Delano, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Chicago Herald, has 
resigned to take charge of the dealers’- 
service and advertising-promotion de- 
partment of Alfred Decker & Cohn, of 
Chicago, manufacturers of Society 
Brand clothes. F. L. Dales, his former 
assistant, succeeds him on the Herald. 


Now an Officer of Dunlap- 
Ward 


Maxton R. Davies, manager of the 
Detroit office of Dunlap-Ward Advertis- 
ing Company, has been elected vice- 
president and secretary of that com- 
pany. He will continue in charge of 
the Detroit office. 


Mark A. Selsor, formerly advertising 
manager of the Review of Reviews, Sci- 
entific American and Current Opinion, 
has been appointed secretary and adver- 
tising manager of the Jilustrated World, 
Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


“PRINTERS’ INK” 
IN PERMANENT FORM 


Unbroken files of PRinrers’ INK have proved so useful to many 
of our readers, that their maintenance has come to be looked upon 
as one of the routine essentials of efficient advertising work. Read 











a few of the matter-of-fact bound volume renewal orders received 


in the past few days: 


“Go right ahead and send us 
bound volumes of PRINTERS’ INK 
as you have in the past.” 

Buffalo Specialty Co. 


“Kindly continue our subscrip- 
tion to bound volumes of PRINTERS’ 
INK.” 

Pompeian Co. (Olive Oil). 


“We wish to continue receiving 
bound volumes of PRINTERS’ INK 
during 1917.” 

Atlas Adv. Agency, Inc. 


“We shall be pleased to continue 
receiving bound volumes of PrinT- 
ERS’ INK as issued.” 

Albert Frank & Co. 


“We shall, as usual, want the 
bound volumes of PRINTERS’ INK.” 


H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency. 


“Please arrange to forward us 
bound volumes of 1917 issues of 
your publication, the same as you 
did in 1916.” 

The Texas Co. 


“Referring to the standing order 
you have from us for bound vol- 
umes of PRINTERS’ INK, please send 
them in the future to our New 
York office.” 


Richard A. Foley Adv. Agency, Inc. 





First 3 Months 1917 Printers’ Ink in Bound 
Form Now Ready 


Any subscriber to Printers’ INK who has suffered the inconveni- 
ence and annoyance of the loss of copies, or who has been unable 
to secure back issues, will find in bound volumes a most satisfactory 
solution of the trouble. In addition to their completeness the 
volumes make a first-class appearance, suitable for any library, 
being covered in black cloth, and lettered in gold. They are 
strongly bound, permitting constant handling. All inside margins 
are fully visible. 


$8.00 per set (postpaid) 1917. 4 1500-page books to the set. 
Sold by complete years only. First quarter 1917 now ready for 
delivery. A few 1916 sets also available. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue - = = New York 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
APRIL ADVERTISING 
GENERAL, MAGAZINES 















1915 1914 Total 
TEETER Tee *29,864 22,800 21,659 37,912 112,235 
Review of Reviews............. 30,303 29,946 22,589 28,812 111,650 
a 25,580 27,104 26,040 25,942 104,666 
JG errr errr err *28,310 *31,095 17,435 23,475 100,315 
eee *20,168 *+25,329 22,622 19,736 87,855 
American .. sccevesavecee “20,080 “21425 “14,888 19;252 86,387 
Harper’s Magazine | ae ee 21,726 21,616 20,020 21,226 84,588 
DP cor evikascks Sakon ens *16,825 *20,167 17,570 19,488 74,050 
NOR oo Sis nin pcs ss aauNawaeas & 21,493 17,153 14,862 18,788 72,296 
SUM asd boss sini a Neh wa ge *18,119 *19,691 *14,899 17,528 70,237 
SUI MEMNIO c's cs 6044 sow 40s 13,590 16,136 15,661 24,747 70,134 
eek pais kG bigs Kew e 15,034 13,734 14,672 14,294 57,734 
A ee eres 14,300 12,800 11,051 9,914 48.065 
Atlantic Monthly ............. 15,550 11,376 8,579 10,948 46,453 
7 5 es err 5,974 9,457 11,046 16,072 42,549 
eee en 10,976 12,008 9,856 9,324 42,164 
Oe Ee eee *6,619 "6372 "7,470 137035 33,796 
RUMI 5 i566 ss ww h-n 50a ss 10,475 8,302 7,952 6,860 33,589 
oe eee 6,893 5,620 8,037 & 860 27,410 
ee ern 4,381 4,592 4,928 6,384 20,285 
347,026 336,723 292,132 350,577 1,326,458 
* Changed from standard to flat size. + April issue dated May. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
CO ee 116,999 118,217 79,212 98,123 412,551 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 58,369 42,134 37,044 37,000 174,547 
ees RE eho Sauce b wiev am 58,937 52,074 34,377 23,772 169,160 
Good Housekeeping ........... *42,956 29,291 24,827 30,912 127,986 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 34,730 27,550 25,812 26,015 114,107 
Pictorial Review ......5.-.cc00e 32,476 26,000 20,000 18,500 96,976 
EE -Sescawlss's sane seus 26,125 24,234 18,591 * 23,02 91,970 
PN et asic oe aint 22,660 19,170 14,262 17,667 73,759 
+tWoman’s Magazine ........... 22,494 19,234 14,375 17,505 73,608 
McCalrs Magarme .......2..<. 16,630 15,008 15,276 19,034 65,948 
OS A 12,800 15,000 16,800 19,200 63,800 
maoaern: Priscilla ....6..cs0cees 12,711 12,234 13,236 14,084 52,265 
People’s Home Journal......... 11,552 13,278 13,208 14,209 52,247 
maotmers Magazine ........0002 10,500 10,489 11,342 15,062 47,393 
479, 939 "423,913 ~ 338,362 374,103 1,616,317 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 
t. Mail order advertising no longer accepted. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Country Life in America..... 47.097 42,504 38,462 47,070 = 175,133 
REM ENE fo 5a ice kos so:5'o.0v 5b 53,383 59,348 30,571 30,57 173,877 
Popular Mechanics ............ 43,036 33, 096 26,712 30,352 133,196 
Eee 39,197 31,136 29,904 31,738 131,975 
maouse & Garden... ..6.0.ccc0se 29,470 25,519 15,047 17,800 87,836 
Popular Science Monthly........ 26,373 18,001 16,384 17,864 78,622 
PeGed Ge PATORM. 0.0... ccc ccees 16,650 16,800 13,496 13,160 60,106 
Garden Magazine .............. 15,243 15,680 11,116 15,044 57,083 
ee OS 14,675 13,896 11,232 16,033 55,836 
Countryside Magazine ......... 9,755 14,526 13,600 17,414 5,295 
1 RS Sea eee 16,128 19,916 8,666 9,420 54,130 
i me eo. soos SOBI3 10,798 8,904 10,000 40,515 
RM ie aa ss Shes G10 6 4S 9,318 8,874 9,576 9,004 36,772 
Tilusteated | a eer ene 8,531 9,856 6,384 7,560 32,331 
eee er te 7.721 6,643 6, 000 ° 562 29,926 
International Studio ............ 6,114 7,603 7,552 8,102 29,371 
353,504 334,196 253,606 290,698 1,232,004 
WEEKLIES (4 March issues) 
Saturday Evening Post.........*226,888 130,281 105,828 118,150 581,147 
Oe ee *124,212 86,117 64,41 62,030 336,776 
ET iAnbce ss Gage su eowewes *89,149 64,413 64,233 46,996 64,791 
ee ee 763,952 +54,465 41,049 54,495 213,961 
C0 Ee ee 44,229 *29,848 27,412 32,480 133,969 
SMT ib ka Sn sb wx She wa oso * 37,528 *42,119 28,864 22,749 131,260 
Curtstian Bierald .......000000% 32,490 *27,529 *28,560 23,016 111,595 
Scientific American ............ "31,323 33,423 21,932 23,491 110,169 
EEE Cheon ethan bees sea nanoees *25,627 *26,888 21,759 29,269 103,543 
675,398 495,083 404,054 412,676 1,987,211 
Grand Total REET 1,855,867 1,589,915 1,288,154 1,428,054 6,161,990 


* 5 issues. +3 issues 
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K. F.. LUTHY 
Eastern Advertising Manager 


SNM 


HUAN 


All the Presses Can Print 


The remarkable increase in 
advertising in the April 
Number of The American 
Magazine is a direct result 
of the wide influence of the 
human appeal which the edi- 
torial policy of The American 
Magazine makes to readers— 
a policy that is definite, virile 
and energetic. 


Readers are buying more 
than 750,000 copies a month. 
All the presses can print! 


Atherican 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 






W. S. CARLISLE 
Western Advertising Manager 
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The 


Little 


HEN the Schoolmaster read 

S. Roland Hall’s article 

about “Nice Little Messes_ of 
Words,” which appeared a few 
issues back in Printers’ INK, 
it occurred to him as_ rather 
strange that more food adver- 
tisers are not taking advantage 
of the public’s interest in the 
dietetic value of eatables to give 
their copy an educational slant. 
With columns of news in the pa- 
pers, telling of diet squad experi- 
ments, describing menus suggest- 
ed by boards of health, and giving 
all sorts of advice from dietists, 
never was the man in the street 
and the woman in the home so 
familiar with the chemistry of 
food, and never before have they 
taken such an interest in it. Men- 
tion such terms as calories, pro- 
tein or carbohydrate nowadays 
and your auditor will look intel- 
ligent and show at once that he 
knows what you are talking about, 
or thinks he does. Formerly peo- 
ple thought of food in terms of 
taste. Taste is still considered, 
but an ever-growing number is 
also thinking of food in the terms 
of its chemistry. This movement 
is widespread enough for copy- 
writers to take some notice of it. 
¥ 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
is a conspicuous example of an 
advertiser that has always given 
an educational tone to its copy. 
Interest in this subject is now so 
rife that the Schoolmaster recent- 
ly: asked Truman A. De Weese, 
director of publicity of the com- 
pany, to comment on his methods. 
He was asked in particular about 
one advertisement headed “Be- 
ware of the cold-storage egg.” 
Here is his reply: 

“This ‘advertisement does not 
mark any departure in our -style 
of copy. It simply seeks to take 
advantage of present public inter- 
est in food values which has been 
stimulated by the high cost of 
meat, eggs, potatoes and other 
foods. We have striven for 


* * 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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twelve years to make our adver- 
tising educational without being 
technical. We have never been 
able to put over Shredded Wheat 
by merely shouting ‘Shredded 
Wheat is good to eat’ or 
‘Shredded Wheat is a nourishing, 
whole wheat food.’ 

“We are now merely taking ad- 
vantage of present conditions to 
suggest some comparisons in food 
values. The strong claim we 
make for Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit is that it is a ‘well-balanced 
ration.’ That is, it contains just 
enough proteins, just enough car- 
bohydrates, just enough mineral 
salts to make it a perfect, com- 
plete food. 

“These are some of the facts 
we try to bring out in our adver- 
tising, and we try to bring them 
out in such a way that they w: 
impress the mind of the average 
consumer who is not a scientific 
person or a dietetic expert.” 

Mr. De Weese says that it is 
hard to trace direct returns to this 
style of copy. He knows it must 
be successful, however, since it 
keeps four factories busy to sup- 
ply the demand for the product. 
The steadily increasing sales of 
the company is ample proof of the 
success of the advertising. 

It would appear that copy- 
writers who are trying to avoid 
being authors of “nice little mess- 
es of words” will find in diet talk 
new material to work on. 


* * * 


A young man who had entered 
the advertising department of one 
of the world’s greatest electrical 
manufacturing concerns under. fa- 
vorable conditions, became rest- 
less in about six months. He 
asked an acquaintance, an adver- 
tising man, what he would advise 
as to seeking another job. “Don’t,” 
urged the advertising man, who is 
in the business of creating good 
will by publicity. “Stay right 
where you are. Forget the fric- 
tion that you have told me about. 
It’s no worse than you are likely 
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co find in every big place. Think, 
nan, of the prestige you will gain 
by being in the employ of that 
great organization for several 
years. It will be worth thousands 
of dollars to you, to say nothing 
of what you will actually acquire 
in the way of technical knowledge 
and experience.” And it turned 
out that way. Two advertising 
agencies have since paid this man 
a salary more than two and one- 
half times what the electrical com- 
pany paid at the outset, and the 
electrical company gave two lib- 
eral increases before parting with 
his services. 
 * 

It .is becoming trite to say that 
a salesman should know his goods. 
However, the Schoolmaster heard 
a story the other day that treats 
this topic from an_ interesting 
angle. 

A large automobile manufac- 
turer had asked a number of 
concerns to submit bids on certain 
parts he wished to have made out- 
side of his own plant. A day 


Where Do You Eat? 
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was named for receiving the bids 
of the competitors. The various 
representatives were on hand to 
explain the estimates in detail. 

It turned out that there was 
little difference in the prices 
asked. There was a hitch, though. 
The automobile maker wanted a 
new idea embodied in one of the 
parts. And he wanted to be sure 
he got it. 

No amount of figuring or blue 
print juggling seemed really to 
satisfy him. The order for this 
part was held up, and the whole 
deal blocked. 

Then there came another man 
who was general manager of a 
fair-sized plant. He wasn’t a 
salesman as far as the accepted 
term goes. If you had asked him 
about it, he probably would have 
denied any knowledge of the sell- 
ing art. 

The proposed change in design 
was put up to this man. 

“Bring me some modeling clay,” 
he requested. 

Quickly and deftly he modeled 


If you lunch “down town,” or travel “on the road,” you will surely 
wish to read what Frances Gable has to say about eating-places in the 
April issue of Goop HeattH. If you are an advertiser in connection 
with whose advertising it is possible Goop HEALTH might render a 
profitable service, I will be glad to send you a copy of the April 
Goop HEALTH for the asking. To others, the price of any recent issue 


of Goop HEALTH is 25c. 


Advertsing (SOOD HEALTH prin sieet 











1335 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 





MOVING PICTURE ADVERTISING 


Free illustrated booklet explaining how moving pictures are 
made to advertise, and containing interesting description of 
laboratory-studio, sent at request. 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO. 
Successor to INDUSTRIAL MOVING PICTURE CO. 
The Senior Specialists in Moving Picture Advertising 





- CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers. 
Think of the quantity of goods consumed 
by the 133,000 or more German families 
that you reach by advertising with us. Rate, 
35c. flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 











‘MATS 


GTRONG, firm, full-bodied 
S mats that will not blis- 
terorburn. That's worth 
something, isn't it? 


That's the kind we 

make, all thetime Let 
us quote prices. And how 
about sTEREOs, too? 


Worrall & Deringer 
Phone Worth 587 
251 William St., New York 


y, 








AMERICAN FLAGS 


Printed on Paper 
Cut-Outs for Windows 


Big Line of 
Patriotic Advertising 


HENNEGAN & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Awarded Medal at London, Eng., 
Exhibition for Color Offset 
Printing. 








Cultivate CANADA 


We are on the spot 
and know conditions 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited 


ADVERTISING AGENTS TORONTO 
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the part in the clay, 
the desired curves. 

“That’s exactly the idea!” ex 
claimed the manufacturer. “You 
get the entire order because I se: 
you know your business,” h 
added. The order ran into hun 
dreds of thousands, and the ma: 
who got it had submitted thx 
highest bid. 

Now, the Schoolmaster doesn’ 
suggest that members of the clas: 
should run to buy a supply o:} 
modeling clay or take a course it 
sculpture. But it is worth noting 
that there may be ways of know- 
ing goods not suggested in the 
sales manuals. 

* *k * 


bringing ou 


After all, isn’t organization th« 
greatest thing about business? 
Service, efficiency, merit, energy 
and all those other qualities so 
essential in a modern business will 
not, in themselves, go far unless 
there is an organization to back 
them up. The‘ preparation for 
war in this country is giving us 
a new appreciation of the flexi- 
bility and adaptability of our 
great commercial organizations. 
The news columns of the day are 
filled with stories of how readily 
these organizations are adjusting 
themselves to war demands. 

Given a smoothly running or- 
ganization, it can take up unfa- 
miliar work and almost immedi- 
ately start in to give valuable 
service. Take, for instance, that 
story that the services of 400,000 
members of the Commercial 
Travelers’ Association will be 
used in co-operation with Federal 
employees throughout the country 
in reporting violations of neutral- 
ity laws. The Schoolmaster is 
keenly appreciative of the versa- 
tility of the average salesman, but 
he never even dreamed that some 
day traveling men would be aid- 
ing the Government in its espion- 
age system. And yet how very 
practical the idea is! If there is 
any one body of men that is con- 
stantly penetrating to every nook 
and corner of this broad land of 
ours it is salesmen. Precious lit- 
tle happens anywhere that does 
not come within the ken of some 
commercial traveler. Salesmen 
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ire our national vigilantes. Day 
ind night they are on the trail in 
he discharge of their duties, and 
hey will serve the Government 
ust as faithfully as they do their 
smployers and customers. 

And then there is that offer of 
President Wise, of the United 
Cigar Stores Company, to let the 
\rmy and Navy Departments use 
his stores as recruiting stations. 
Here a ready-made enlistment ma- 
chine, with centrally located 
branches in all large cities, is of- 
fered to Uncle Sam, all ready for 
instant action, and how remote the 
proposed service is from the reg- 
ular work of the organization! 

Secretary Howe, of the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association, 
wired Washington the other day 
saying that he thought the mer- 
chants of the country would glad- 
ly sell Government bonds across 
their counters with other mer- 
chandise. This is another plan 
that could be put in operation eas- 
ily. And thus might many other 
similar incidents be spread on the 
records. One thing that the war 
is sure to do is to demonstrate the 
resourcefulness of our business 
institutions. 











NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EXTRA CAPABLE MAN 
WITH $25,000 CASH 

if qualified as follows: 
He must be keenly interested in ad- 


nent national business with endless 
substantial profit possibilities. Prod- 
uct has such a growing demand I 
cannot properly supply it without the 
agi Vv -operation of man 80 
qualified. Don’t answer this unless 
you measure up it fully. Com- 
munications ignored unless full state- 
ment of qualifications and _creden- 
tials are given. Address National 
P. 0. Box 718, New York City. 
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BOOKLETS 


turned out by printers cost 
more than necessary, due to 
lack of standard methods of 


manufacture. 

Backed with 46 years’ printing 
experience and own large print- 
ing plant, we are devoting re- 
sources and knowledge to stand- 
ardization of envelope book- 
lets, which gives better product, 
quicker delivery and lower cost. 

Every business can use book- 
lets profitably and thousands of 
dollars can be saved by using 
Dando Standard (made) enve- 
lope Booklets. 

Write us on your business let- 
ter-head for sample (Standard 
No. 8) booklet: ‘“‘Money Saved 
Is Money Made” which interest- 
ingly describes the advantages 
and economies Standard (made) 
Booklets provide. If you have a 
booklet or catalog send one with 
your letter. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 


Dando Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SALES 


MANAGER 
WANTED 


He must be 
A RESULT GETTER 
HIGH CALIBRE—a broad-gauge man 
ALIVE—a possessor of NEW mar- 
keting schemes 


FORESIGHTED—a man who works 
to a prearranged schedule 


EXECUTIVE—qualified to supervise 
a large, enthusiastic selling force; 
also district offices. 
KNOWN—in the electrical profes- 
sion 
The product is internationally famed 
and the sales several million dollars an- 
nually. 
The salary will be all that the foregoing 
implies. 


Address D. H., Box 270, Printers’ Ink. 
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The WIRELESS AGE 


reaches EXPERIMENTERS, amateur 
and expert, in a great, new 
ELECTRICAL FIELD. 
$2.00 per annum 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND RATES 


42 Broad St. New York 


























Follow the lead of the World’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers— 


POPULARIZE 
YOUR TRADE 
MARK 


Send illustration for 
quotations— 























Our booklet, Success- 
ful Advertising Ideas 
oeFREE 
The Old King Cole 
Papier Mache Co. 


Canton, O. 







We reproduce this 
familiar Trade Mark 


GUMMED LABELS 


ser ts hipn 


anny =p t delivery of oar meld end express @e- 
meats by rere th th atm me aod address of the consignee 
one mage vt 
McCOURT GUNMED apm IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
Are ae = dpe ssoy’ on your typewriter. Gu 

in roll more convenient and economical than the 
old ayle flat oan loose label. Buy your gummed labels of 
gewmed label specialists. 

Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McGOURT | Lane. —— co. 
53 Bennett st. a Pa. 















































































é Pittte Sprout to mao 
Gwo Targe Planis 
ex he success we enjoy has not... 

Bee. been immediate, at be required 
years of close application and earnest 
effort and like al a soevolved it. 
is permanent and solidly founded... 


Che Sierling Engraving Coy 


——— ST. nem lOtAV.E&36RST. 
BEEKNMAN2900 yorn, GREELEY 3900 & 
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Make It Plain to Everybody 


“Tue Mopern Hospitar” 
St. Louis, April 6, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Printers’ INK this week is a let- 
ter from C. L. Grigg which brings up 
a point in connection with the Ad 
Clubs’ Convention slogan, “Advertising 
Lowers the Cost of Distribution,” and 
which I think deserves serious consid- 
eration upon the part of the programme 
committee of the coming convention. 

We advertising men know what dis- 
tribution is and what advertising does to 
it, but are we taking up this subject 
for our own interest or for the interest 
of the public who vote and who indirect- 
ly make the laws legislating against the 
high cost of living? 

If we are going to discuss advertis 
ing and its relation to distribution for 
the purpose of setting the  publ'c 
straight, let us eliminate all high-falutin 
names, and tell the public what we 
really want to tell them, and that is, 
“Advertising Lowers the Cost of Liv- 
ing.”” People know what the cost of 
living is. They don’t, as a rule, know 
the meaning of the word distribution as 
we use it. Let’s practice advertising 
principles and tell them so they’ll un- 
derstand it. 


Ray Becker, 
Advertising Dept. 


Jewelers Raise $50,000 for 
Advertising 


The Associated Jewelers of America 
announce that $50,000 has been sub 
scribed to the fund which they are rais- 
ing among the manufacturers, jobbers, 
and retailers for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a paid advertising campaign to 
advance the interests of the jewelry 
business. Among the organizations that 
have already approved of the plan and 
are engaged in raising money to carry 
it on are the New England Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association, the Na 
tional Jewelers’ Board of Trade, the 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Associa 
tion, the National Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. the Kansas, ebraska, In- 
diana, Illinois and Pacific Coast State 
associations, the manufacturers and re- 
tail jewelers’ associations of St. Louis, 
Kansas City, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. It is expected that $100,000 
will be contributed before July 1st. 











OOKLEt 
BOSC S 


Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of “Puinters’ tk” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
rION, ete., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of Printers’ 
Ink, published weekly at New York, 
N. ¥., for April 1, 1917. 

State oF New York, 

County oF New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Registered Notary Lub 
lic in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John 
Irving Romer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Printers’ 
Ink, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 185 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y.; Editor, John Irving 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Lynn G. Wright, 185 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y.; Business Manager, 
J. M. Hopkins, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y 

2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., 

; John Irving Romer, 185 Madi- 
N. Y.; Richard W. Lawrence, 
% M. Hop. 


a Ave., 
185 Madison Ave., IN. As 
kins, 185 Madison Ave., N.Y 

3. That the known bondholder, mort- 
gagee, and other security holder owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities is: Mrs. George P. Rowell, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

Joun Irvine Romer, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
31st day of March, 1917 
Cuartes C, Linx, 

[seau] Notary Public. 
Notary Public, Kings County, No. 99. 
Certigeate Filed in New York County, 

No. 3. 


Kings County Register, No. 9004. 
New York County Register, No. 9027. 
My commission expires March 30, 1919. 
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IN STORE WINDOWS 


There is no reader of Printers’ INK 
who is not vitally concerned in moving 
pictures as a dealer’s help; but that is 
not enough—you ought to see them 
with your own eyes. 

Our Sales Manager is making a 
coast-to-coast trip. He will stop off 
in your city if you will request him 
so to do and demonstrate what we 
sincerely believe to be the only per- 
fect automatic daylight motion pic- 
ture projection machine ever built 
for store window work. 

It is probably the most sensational 
announcement ever made by moving 
picture experts. 

But we mean precisely what the 

words imply—and only ask that you 
reserve final judgment until you have 
seen an exhibition of our Automatic 
Self Rewinding Daylight Moving Pic- 
ture Window Machine with your own 
eyes. 
“Our Sales Manager will have with 
him a complete outfit—set it up in your 
own office on your desk, providing you 
will write or wire that you are suffi- 
ciently interested to see our product. 

This machine can be used in any of 
the other fields that a standard moving 
picture machine is now utilized for. 

He starts within a fortnight. 


Automatic Motion Picture Machine Corp. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


CLIMAX y 





SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


PATENTED DEC. 12, 1916 





Highest in QUALITY, Lowest in PRICE. 
Packed 10.000 to box 





Packed 1000 to box; 2c per M extra. 


BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG.CO. 
457 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














The average Smith College 
woman spends$765 annually. 
Over half have their own 
bank accounts. 


We can help you sell to college 
women at college and in town. 














Collegiate Special Advertising 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York nat tis a Hill 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 








‘PRINTERS’ 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Ink” cost forty cents a line 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














HELP WANTED 





Ad. Writer wanted by an advertising 
agency; must have ability to analyze 
and create original ideas; experience 
essential; give full details in confidence. 
Box 941, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising representative wanted for 
high-grade publication. Good proposi- 
tion for experienced man. Liberal com- 
mission. xclusive territory if satisfac- 
tory. Box 944, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Young man with some publish- 
ing experience for make-up department 
of large magazine. Must understand 
copy, layouts and handling mechanical 
detail. Box 945, care Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising copy writer for fast-grow- 
ing Detroit advertising agency. Must 
be under 30, of good habits and experi- 
enced in magazine copy work. Salary 
$150 to $250 per month, depending on 
ability. Send samples of work with 
application. Address Box 931, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Copy and layout man who can prepare 
advertising and circular matter for a 
farm paper. One who can write and 
construct copy with a “punch,” has 
ideas as to value of illustrations, knows 
something about merchandising and re- 
search work. Apply to Box 938, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN wanted by 
firm able to do $125,000 business yearly. 
Good equipment to handle catalogs, 
books, jobs, publication and export lit- 
erature. Steady direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing done by firm to prepare field for 
salesman. Must be able to secure no 
less than $2000 monthly business: Salary 
and commission. State age and refer- 
ence. Box 930, Printers’ Ink. 





care 














Advertising Writer 


Technical paper requires a good copy 
writer who possesses a leaning toward 
salesmanship—that is, a young man 
with ambition to become more than a 
copy writer merely. A fine opening is 
available for such a man. e would 
have charge of the copy service work, 
but would be given an opportunity to 
work into the selling end of the busi- 
ness. Answer Box 932, care Printers’ 
Ink. 





Capable Chicago advertising representa 
tive wanted on commission basis 
by New York class ublication of 
thirty-eight years’ standing. Address 
No. 950, care Printers’ Ink. 





Printing Superintendent wanted. Must 
be thoroughly experienced in magazine, 
catalogue a | job work, and know good 
printing and how to get results. Knowl- 
edge of press work, make-up and esti- 
mating absolutely essential. An excep- 
tional opportunity for a really practical 
man. Apply by letter only, ‘giving ex- 
perience, references and salary ex- 
pected. The Pictorial Review Com- 
pany, 216-226 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 





Wanted—Capable young advertising 
man between 25 and 30 years of age 
who has all the earmarks of a comer 
and who can prove, within a year’s time, 
that he is big enough to swing the job 
of advertising manager alone. The man 
we want is now in charge of some small 
but live advertising department, or he 
is an assistant to some big advertising 
man and wants a chance to grow. Must 
be a good copy-writer and have some 
ideas about layouts. Prefer a man who 
has specialized in direct advertising. 
This opportunity is as big as the suc- 
cessful applicant can make it. Starting 
salary $3,000 a year. More when you 
can prove you are worth it. Write 
fully, giving experiences and references. 
Submit samples, photograph and prove 
by your letter that you are the man 
we want. Address “Middle West,’’ Box 
951, care Printers’ Ink. 





Somewhere 


there is a young man with vision enough 
to recognize an opportunity and ability 
enough to capitalize on it. 


In New York City 


there is a class magazine of national 
prestige which offers that opportunity 
and wants to meet the man who can 
make the most of it. Experience is 
secondary to adaptability and the abso- 
lute determination to make good. He 
probably will be asked to sell classified 
advertising at first. After that he will 
be placed where he is most =e to 
this ro is, where he him- 
self will be happiest and can therefore 
do his best work. The opportunity is 
here without question. re you the 
a Address Box 940, care Printers’ 
nk. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. Y. City papers. 
INK -“‘OLD”’ Schworm-Mandel; 450-4th Av., N.Y. 


Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 


HOUSE ORGAN LIST—MOST COM- 
PLETE EVER PRINTED. Prepaid, 
30 cents. “Postage,” the Magazine of 
Direct Mail Advertising, Haverhill, 
Mass. 


R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 




















Paper cutter, power, for 36-inch or 52- 
inch widths; will also consider other 
sizes. State full particulars and advise 
if machine may be seen in operation. 
P. O. Box 48, Station G, Brooklyn, 
Ni. ¥. 


“Very useful to anyone advertising in 


CANADIAN Publications” 


say Procter & Collier Co. 

referring to LYDIATT’S BOOK, 
“What’s What in Canadian Advertis- 
ing.” Relied on by hundreds U. 

agencies and advertisers for rates, de- 
pendable circulation and complete mar- 
keting data. New 1917 edition just out, 
350 pages, leather-bound, pocket size, 
2, postpaid. Not an agency directory— 
entirely independent. Fourth year. 

W. A. LYDIATT, Pub., 53 Yonge St., Toronto 
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Energetic young married man, 34, de 
sires connection in advertising field. 
College graduate. At present engaged 
in industrial educational work. Consid- 
erable experience writing and preparing 
copy. Address Box 934, care P. I. 





Secretary, stenographer; experienced in 
advertising and _ publishing; capable 
handling correspondence without dicta- 
tion; compiling mailing lists; follow-up 
systems; supervising clerks. Box 939. 





Copy Writer for Agency 
Advertising Manager or Assistant 
Broad agency experience, especially in 
agricultural accounts. Fast and versa- 
tile. Want place with good present and 
bigger future. Age 32. Go anywhere. 
Box 949, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Just a beginner with a theoretical 
training received at New York Uni- 
versity. Typist and stenographer. Want 
to start in agency with small salary 
and grow. Age 21. Really want to 
learn the business and stick. Box 948, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


GOOD ALL AROUND 
ADVERTISING MAN 


College graduate, 5 years’ experience, 
energetic salesman, strong copy-writer, 
thoroughly acquainted with engraving 
and printing, is contemplating a change. 
Box 942, care Printers’ Ink. 














NEW YORK CITY 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES! 
What agency wants youth, energy, am- 

bition PLUS the conviction (learned by 
six months’ soliciting) that I am strong- 
est as a copywriter? Two years at Har- 
vard University. 
A PROSPECT TO TEACH—A SERV- 
ICE DEPARTMENT HEAD IN EMBRYO. 
Pep—Box 935, care Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Treasurer of agency wishes to connect 
with larger organization or one with 
broader possibilities. Experienced _ac- 
countant and general manager. Box 
933, care Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, 24, six years’ agency 
experience, practical knowledge of gen- 
eral details, also printing, engraving, 
typography, etc., desires position with 
agency or advertiser. Box 946, care P. I. 


Fashion Artist, New York 


Newspaper_and magazine fashion_illus- 
trations. Full or part time. Young 
lady. Box 943, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COMPOSING EXPERT 
LOOKING FOR GREATER OPPORTUNITY 


A printer for 12 years—graduated 
from actual composition to foreman and 
printing supervisor of a large organi- 
zation. 

A master printer—a man who can 
make layout and type tell the copy- 
writer’s story. The company that em- 
ploys me must present an opportunity 
above the average. Address Printers’ 
Ink, Box 936. 




















FOOD PRODUCTS 


A live broker located in San Fran- 
cisco and covering the State of 
California wants accounts of ag- 
gressive and important manufac- 
turers of FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Highest Commercial References. 
Box 947, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Somewhere 

a manufacturer, agency or publisher 
needs a man trained in retail selling 
and management, with mature agency 
experience in preparing display ads, 
booklets, letters, details, plans, ideas. 
To such I offer keen intellect, wide edu- 
cation, ability to handle subordinates, 
loyalty, versatility, remarkably success- 
ful record. Am 35, married, held five 
jobs in 17 years. Have resigned as head 
copy-plan department large Southern 
agency to find, in Northern field, con- 
nection big enough to profit by serv- 
ices of $5,000 man. Sex 937, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Henry B. Joy- Intense Patriot 


Chairman of the Board of the 


Packard Motor Car Co. mic." 


wrote the following advertisement one morning last week 
and paid for its insertion in twenty of the leading American 
newspapers. 
















It is a striking testimonial not only to Mr. Henry 
B. Joy’s altruism and lofty patriotism, but also to 
Scribner’s Magazine. 





YOU AMERICAN 


m READ roe 


PUBLISHED STATEMENT BY A 
HIGH GOVERNMENT cwysan OFFICIAL | 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 
Asst Secy os tHe NAVY 
Aseut UNPREPARED AMERICA anp 


PLACING THE BLAME ONn YOU 
WHERE IT BeLoncs | 
ENTITLED 


“ON YOUR OWN HEADS” 
APRIL SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


HENRY B. JOY 
DETROIT 




















dvertise in The Tribune. Subscribe for The Tribun 
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Tenth Government Statement 


with previous statements of circulation 


























Daily (Exclusive of Sunday) 
si momthe snes 395442 645,612 


Below appear the ten Government statements of circulation 


Sunday (Only) 


of The Chicago Tribune. Note that there is an 
unbroken record of increases: 


: Daily Sunday 
Period Covered ‘(Exclusive of Sunday) (Only) 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1912 - 220,500 304,325 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1913 - 245,449 363,119 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1913 - 253,212 366,918 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1914 - 261,278 406,556 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1914 - 303,316 459,728 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1915 - 326,897 534,848 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1915 - 354,520 558,396 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1916 - 359,651 585,934 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1916 - 392,483 619,023 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1917 - 395,442 645,612 


Advertising Statistics 


For the first quarter of 1917 The Chicago Tribune printed 
13,346.38 columns of advertising, a gain of 920.51 columns over 
the corresponding period last year, which was the biggest previous 
year in its history. 


The Chicago Tribune’s volume of advertising for this period was 
greater than the combined volume of the other Chicago morn- 
ing and Sunday papers; 29% greater than that of the first evening 
paper and greater than the combined volume of the three remaining 


evening papers. 


The Chicago Tribune’s gain for this period was greater than the 
gain of any other Chicago newspaper. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





